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not make our roy then the, Celts, what 3 is. 1 
to become of us, when we get ambng the Goths? 


To arms then: but, recollect that the mind, 
warped by local passions, or contracted by the 


ing. Intellectual views are Ska by the in- 
tervention of the clouds of passion; and gene 
rosity is always a aaa Wy. reason 2 
limited. e 5 111 


. Both parts of Britain, as I have 1 — 
\ were peopled by the same race of men. The ö 
revolutions of ages, however, introduced variety; 
and hence a deviation from the original unity. 
feature, character, and language Tacitus, 
whose visit into Germany was at least an hun- 
dred years after the death of Cæsar, writes, that 
the Caledonians, who were settled in the nor- 
thern _ of mn were 8 from Ger. 
atque ex eo argumenta. Nam rutilæ Caledo- 
niam habitantium come, wage ns Germa- 
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3 though in 


neely 5 to be one and the ame nation 


epa. The pit Pa, — pubthd- 
inhabitants of North Britain, whom we meet 
with in ancient Wy undef the names of Ca . 
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Fish; is derived from dhe Celtic,” Vet, in o- e 

tradiction to these latter assertions, . | k 
lived upon the borders of the Caledor 
was acquainted with them, and who of cours „ 
was not lable to ere ene eee, declares - 
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_ deed differing, but issuin 
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The Vies, or- Fic; as the Welch i call tell; 
Picti, Pictones, Vicingi, and Victones, as the 
Romans, or Vikanders, and Vikengers, as the 
word i is written in their own Runic monuments, 
made very early incursions from the Baltic, 
and the eoasts of the north sea: they invaded 
even Ireland, and were found in Scotland, as 
having been settled there in a state of regular 
A 2 4cminion. 
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observes he. Rang * were. Wy Peukin ae S. 
1 nes, two divisions of the Basternæ and called 
* probably, from the island of Ileus in the 
| Famtine Sea, at the mouth of the Danube, 
 _  ewhence they proceeded; an island finely „ 
. ech by Appollonius Rhodius, in his poem of Ar- 
gonautics, written about two hundred and fifty 
Jears before Christ. From these came the Pics 
or Caledonians of Scotland. The Oceanus Deu- 
caledonius is made, by Ptolemy, an extension of 5 
the Baltic, or Sarmaticus, am, r t 
ee and he expressiy says, it was on the 
north, ahnen, of Britain. Caledonians, how- 
ever, are in another manner derived from Cael- 
don, | the: Gauls of the Hills,“ Who are pos- 
Scssed of the more mountainous We of K 5 
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Ka besen is with common practice among 
the Celts, painted their bodies with different 
colours. They likewise, as is done by the pea- 
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1 graved by punctures: on their akins the figures of 


various animals. This probably gained th 


says a great man, the name of Britten or Bri- 


of Britain, Picti Britanni. From the same rea- 


appellation of Picts. The Latin word at least 
warrants the conjecture. 1 These strange and 
painful ornaments, however, served to express 
political distinctions, and the nobility of families. 
Slaves were not permitted to paint their bodies. 


| Inferior people, though born free, were still con- 


fined to little marks. The great alone had the 


privilege of lacerating their whole frames; and 


hence, face, body, hands, arms, legs, and feet, 


were all tattooed 1 in the boldest and most ani · 


mated style. As ee however, increas- 


ed, this practice, with the consequent nak 


of the human figure, fell into disuse. Men be be: 


gan to clothe themselves; but still anxious for 


blazoned superiority, they transferred to shields 


and banners, what om wen n on i their 
own bodies, Sts | 1 


k 


. . 


Lon nil oniths at | this —_—_— origin of he- 


raldic 8 and probably with reason. The 


fo — source, 
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| Se me, . 
thian, the friend of his manhood, when he re- 
joiced in his strength; and they attended him 
in his age, when he we ON tene. | 
Of these the shield was the most memorab 5 
and what is worthy of remark,” rays 2learned 
. writer, the ornaments he bestowed upon it, 
were in time to produce the art of blazonry, and 
the occupation of the herald. | Contgrtarats were 
to be necessary to distinguish from each other 
Warriors, who were completel e e eee 
foot; Scuta lectistimis coloribus distinguunt. . 
Christianity introduced the sign of the n | 
and vanity, or wisdom, was to vorerst devices. 
The motto like wise, most probably, came from 
the cry d armes of the middle ages: or you may, 
if you please, go farther back even to Gideon; 
who, when going against the Midianites, gave 
the word © to the Lord and Gideon.“ These 
cries were supposed to incite to valour. "Deng 
adjuva, Heks vult, were cries during the Crus - 
sades. Every banneret, or every knight cet 55 
a banner, had a cry een to himself and the | 
1 e ee n had also 


Among, 
+: Tacitus, 


4 « 


Among the: Romans, from! * da 
1 maths we read of the clypeus : and the scutum. 
On chese they represented symbols of the gallant 
actions of their ancestors, or of the deeds from 


Which they themselves had derived renown. 


Hence Virgil, describing the shield of one vans band 
= Hg wn whom MKaeas fought, mys, LE 


-Clypeoque i insigne paternum e 
Cestum angues, einctamque gerit verpentibus bydram. | 


Appius Claudius introduced the usage of de- Hh 
_ dicating, and banging them up in the temples, 5 5 
and other sacred buildings; Suorum clypeos in 
Jacro vel publico loco privatim dicare primus insti- 
uit. Appius Claudius. The loss of the shield, 
Was as infamous as running away. And hence 
the Lacedæmonian mothers, on presenting their 
sons with their bucklers, on going to battle, had 
this saying, aut in bis, aut cum big. And the 
ſathers, likewise, (it being the custom to bear 
the bodies of the slain on shields)—aut hunc, 
aut super hunc. The old branches of the Scy- 
thian stem in Ireland also, we are told, made use 
of no other arms of distinction i in their Feuer, 5 
than a . (nated ond a weapon. | 


"0M Can 0 vanquisbed carry joy ? No. shield 

is mine! It is broken on the field. It i is when 

„ foese 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis. N 
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8 TE. LETTER) Lxxvr- ; 
for _ before chem, that ane eſvies in Gir 
Kade, that are rolled in the wind, place them 


Lay me in that hollow, rock. Raise no stone 


I am fallen in the first of my fields, fallen with- © _ 
out renown.” * And thus would have spoken 


Nor is it different from the eagerness with which "44 
5 Thetis, the mother of Achilles, is described as 
flying to Vulcan for arms, OT the death of _ 


ka Scotland, or on the coast of lreland; but 


and the Trejans? Do not we see, it was als che 


change arms with their guests; and that those 44 
arms were preserved long in the different fami- . 
lies, as monuments of the N which ab. 8 


8 Cons between their Ancestors' * 


* 
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But give. me that broken shield: those 
near to Fillan, that less of his fame may fall. 


above me, lest one should ask about my E 


2 Scandinavian, a Caledonian, and an. Hibernian. 1 
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The: scene e of most of Olejati 8 10 is lig 5 


whether it be in the one or the other, we per. 475 
ceive no change of manners. They each exhi- 42 0 
bit exaRtly, the same character; and such i is at | 
the same time that of the Scandinzvian. oh 4 * T if 
not an equal similarity prevail among the Geck? uy 


Scottish custom as well as the Grecian, to ex- 5 
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evidence? Or is arbitrary and bold assertion to 
banish every species of tradition, and every fat 


the ; of ee As n the Ser 


uncommen learning; have Jodkgd at 'the m. 
donian story, through different mediums. Most 
indeed, of later —_ rp; one of that part of 


Britain, have, pardor 


tem, which gives them a high degree of anti · 


quity, and a feputation, whatever be their Se. 
nealogy, which certainly they eminently deserve. 


But let me be pardoned for asking, of what ad 


vantage to their national fame can fanciful inter- i 


* 


pretations be, when in opposition to histofic 


in annals, looked wponi for ages is zanGioned by: 


pretension. But is it ec to be 


that the most northern and ungenial part of : 


Britain should spontaneously have shot i o per- 5 
fection, while the more southern and commer 


cial were centuries, even after their first c« 1 
tion with the Phœnicia 


, before they could rub 
off the rust of their native narbarity? The whole 


compass of the earth, as we have had repeatedly. 


occasion to observe, has had its dark, previous 
to its — © Side 3, and the daun of i im- 


£ 5 7 N : 5 


3 1 
Fee and Cale: 
ds. e e of the Picts. But this tho 

disdain to admit. From à littleness of 
ll. they violently oppore the current of his- 
tary ; Ireland of the Romans is to be in- 
der: into the present Scotland; and the 
Seotch are to be made the Aborigines of Cale - 

_ dons.” This is severe language. No prejudices 
which merely turn upon questions of anticnitr; 
and after all, are perhaps unfairly supposed, can 
deserye fulminating anathemas. ee e 
even a good cause so much, as the assumption of 
infallibility in points wherein the best and wisest 
have. dngwed. It is too dictatorial for a ge- 
espectable even as Mr. Whitaker's, tq 
| look down with the insolent superiority of con 
temptuous pity, on those who have been 1 
into oppaaite bin, That 


Were it certain, or even highly probable,” 
gays Dr. Macpherson : that the British Scots, 
4 5 „%% - wn 


bi religion and les 


CAGE The 8 
Britons, and Caledonians, were, beſare the birth 5 
of Christ, nations nearly of the same characte 
| with the Hiberninas, equally illitera eee ene 
mail the fifth, nk won seyenth centuries that 
ing flourished to such a degres - 
in Ireland, that it was then commonly «tiled the 
mother country of saints, and reputed the king- 
dom of arts and sciences. The Saxons and An- 
dkes sent thither many of their princes, to have 
the benefit of a pious and liberal education. Iʒt 
ought likewise to be acknowledged, that some 
of the most eminent teachers of North Britain 
received their instruction at the Irish seminaries 8 
of literatust and e * | 1 


e e ad ada 
marked than this. The reverend author was 
willing to subscribe to what was advanced in the 
legendary tales, or history of the Irish, provided 
his reason could be convinced he was right in $0 


doing. But this was not the case; and he of 


course wedded himself to another hypothesis. 
ee eee = 
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* ehre Fa 
tongue, spoken in the north of Scotland, is 


W more erde more to its mother 


supported by argument. 
search and improvement, indeed, at which his- 
tory is now arrived, it is impossible to make any - 
observations, which may not have been touched 


*r ren 1 IVI. 
ral Pe that the dialect of the cee 


language, and more bounding with primitives, 


than that now spoken, or even than that which ; 


has been written fors some centuries back, among 
(6 A. 


the most unmixed of the Irish nation. 
Scotchman, “ says he, ( tolerably conversant in 


his on language, understands an Irish c compo- 


1 - 


sition, from that derivative analogy, whict 


has to the Galic of North Britain. An Irish- 


nan, on the other hand, without the aid. of 
study, can never un- 

the Galic tongue. This affords a proof, that 
the Scotch Galic is the most original, and conse- 


quently the Wr g be ancient and hs. 
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From two such boite it delt e 


be preumption in me to dissent, were I upheld 
alone by my own judgment. But much auxili- 
ary assistance is at hand; and to that I must 
apply for the elucidation, if not for the stability, 
of the system which appears to me to be best 
At the period of re- 


F 
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rtand a composition in : 


* 


ran is XVI. 


* o 


vpon by others, „ Hy give us many 
prece pts, ns Is ask, which we do 
not find in Aristotle? Though my abilities may 
not be equal to literary contention, I cannot re- 
concile myself to the obscurity of mere vegeta- 

tion. In the lofty oak we see the pride of the 
forest, and the glory of the land; but the lowest 
shrub, and the pe un e geg er 
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| are equally interested in it) I shall have occasio 


and that pretty frequently, to appeal to the 
Poems of Ossian. They apparently paint with 


the pencil of truth; and the light pre throw 
upon the subject, you will find to be u 

splendid. Authenticity, I know, has been a. 
nied to these poems. They are declared to be 


of © modern fabrication. * Some of the ancient 


Critics, in like manner, contended that the Iliad 


and Odyssey of Homer · were fables ; and that the 


several names of heroes, as well as gods, were no- 


thing more than the affections of the mind, in a 


visible shape and character. But the ancients 
were not wild enough, to snatch entirely from 


the old poet the honour of his historical la- 

bours. They never doubted the authenticity of 
his works; nor bad r the unaccountable per- 
| 2 | "IN 


ellctd them from detach , 


the son of Fingal, as their own. Bp We, 
tively z ipele for 
him as eagerly as the — for — : 

Besides, in Ossian there is such a beautiful mix- 


manners were never represented with 
striking appearance of truth. I am aware, that 
manners so pure and elevated, in e ee, 

Stage of society, are difficult to be accounted for. 
But as 1 do not wish to deal in miracles, I must 


the author of ten, 
been the first- we 


dg e 


e ae is, bebt t he 8858 To 4 5 
. critical judgment of such a man as John- 


son. But no sceptical comecture is to stand in 


competition with the solemn asseveration of such 
a writer as Macpherson. Moreover, is the un- 
reger and v we e know 1 in various instances, un- 5 


2 0 iy of contending nations? 
'The antiquaries of Ireland, and the learned of 
the Highlands of Scotland, each claim Ossian 


ssign him a birth - place; and 


ture of simplicity and dignity, and so much life 
is given to the characters described, t real | 


Fs 


Plutarch. 
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be allowed to think thy re ot Gs for 4 : 
inspired; neither can thay; ali to take 


ideas, have come within the range of the inven- 


tion of a vage. Some middle line, therefore, 


must be found out ; and that is, the gry: 


| The Irie and dhe Sow; . 
wards find to be one and the same people, may 
be considered as having an undoubted, and an 
equal claim to these valuable productions. Mr. 
Macpherson, indeed, would insinuate, that from 


; internal proof, it sufficiently appears, they are 


not of Irish composition. © The very language,” 
says he, © is 50 different from the Irih dialed, 


that it would be as reasonable to think that Mil- 


ton's Paradise Lost could. be written by a Scot- 


scribed to Oxsian, were written in Ireland.“ * 


And yet Mr. Macpherson himself, in order to 


ascertain the æra of Ossian, is obliged to turn 


to the Irish story. Many passages, says he, 
in Ossian's Poems, and in traditions, allude to 


the wars of the Romans. The epoch of Fin- 


| gal was in the third century.“ And this account 
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| N en ure. 
e with: -thes Aich historians, "who 


Kt ris for his Widder in making laws; and 
Bis Poetic L genius. Erin of Bills of g 
2 Tien en are thy vabeb] Silence is Heat % 
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7 + ugh 5 Pra rate” of Ireland, tbe 1 ors, Riofitr [1 
3 J 1 Osstan. „ The ligt 
1 the bosom of Cathmbr 
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itte banks e e I h — 
| Seven \ Chicks” stood in the bathe by 
stranger to the feast. But wow 
the wood, to shun the voice of | 
W his es) towers. Ih ſt 
| Lale J have seen "the Walls of Balelüth Thi d 
ttzßey were desolate. The fire had a * 
we balls. But the blast of the desäf e / 
mn | and howls in the Sly: 2 1 Fe 
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deed, Wee COLT 
itself, was the highest of all, the reg 
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perhaps,” such as deserue best o be 


on the mind. In chose nations, that Preserve 


their dominion long, and grow up to manhoed, 
et ag 25 — — 


ene men, e d. dem hs: 
remarkable events of certain ages to posterityy" 
is raised to answer another, and a nobler > 
but, was wan neee eee rected! 
bee een 
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in ce er of society, men are * 
with the business of the present hour, e 
of the past, and careleas of he furure, The 
powers neither ability,” nor" hate e b 
-retyplace eln public eranvaNions 1 G I? 
daa nete of dc er bas mene r. 
and record them. 7 eir — victories over 

ö e ==; hostile 5 
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to execute nor scarcely the as to n 


| hend. Amöng people immersed in ignor mee 


indeed 3 there; someti aim imes arise men of superior zor 


| genius, who endende inen 


edge. Aud dere men may be called ti I 
missionaries. Homet's prodetessors, e are 
seen, were: of-ahiy stamp. They roam 

and sung their heroie ballads; and.-phildsophical-4 
rhaprodies, | Homer: de eee examples 
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I he t! ionary Songs ned of Gaul ande 
Britain, ee e lost, ar may be sup 
posed greatly corrupted by the revolutions and 
migrations, which were $0 frequent and univer- 
sal, that scarcely any e e in Europerts 
now possessed of its original ihhs b 
traditions, thereſore, can abu: depended 
it certainly, must be among a people; where 
there has been the least inte mix 
een foreigners: and such were un 
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RY The — che Kona "had to encounter, 
Pr. "nd the little lasting impre impression they na - upon 
i \ "the Caledonians, 1 wok alres ** 5 mentioned. 
5 The Trish, again, were Still n more  xingularly $1 81 

tuated. Ireland, s0 far from being conquered, 
| was never invaded by the Romans. It Uke- 
„Wise, in a great measure, scems to have escaped. 
the fury of the Saxons; Janes, and other Nofth. 
ern Wee who never penetrated into the 
« country, but t only committed occasional depre- 
dations on n casts. Thus, while the 
(est bart 'of Europe was, for several centuries, 
 'thtown into convulsions, Ireland was expoxed 
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Both Sestland 424 Ireland, Watte uy hall 

find to have had certain communications wih 
Strangers. The songs of the Irish 'batds, are re 
by some conceived to be strongly marked wit 'Y 
_- the\traces "of © Scaldic imagination. In 
poems of Ossian, notwithstanding the. 
ane een, the Gothie andthe Celtic rituals, are con- . 
: ble vestiges of Scandinavian dtipef Sti- 
allusions tospirits, who preside over r the. 
ent _ and N ne various operagons 
1 2 of- ; 


Es PEO, . 


| 1555 3 of Gothic customs en denken r 

for example, the fashion of making the sepul- 

chres of their chiefs with. circles of stone and, 
in particular,» the ihustrious character on of _ 
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"is the year, "of Christ 26087 Sojehes e 
an army into Caledonia, not ro subdue, but to 
| extirpate the natives. This invasion of Sever 
rus is, with great probability, says Gibbon, ; 
| supposed to he connected with the most shining 
Period « of the British history, or fable. Fingal 


is Said t to haye omg 1 Caledonlans nee 


'S 2 & is 


Power ag . and to Have bettet Signal | 
victory on the banks of the Carun, in which. 
the © son of the king of the world, Caracul, 
lied from his arms, along the fields of his pride. 
Something, of a doubtful mist, indeed, says the 
historian, hangs over these highland traditions. 
Bur, if v we could wich safety indulge the pleas- 
ing supposition, that Fingal lived, and that Os- 
Lian sang, the striking contrast of the situation 
and manners of the contending nations might 
amuse a Philosophic mind. The parallel would 
be hrile to the pl of the more civilized 
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a eee, 
EE 4 Severus, with the generops clemency of 
Figl, che timid, and brutal eruelty of Care 
„„ with the bravery, the zenderness, the ele 
? gant genius of Ossian; the mercenary chick © 
ww, from motives of interest, served under the 
. Imperial standard, with the free-born warriors 
+ who started to arms, at the yoice of the king 
7 | we contemplated the 
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To the G0 eiten h « Mr. Vac! R 
pherson, we must look for the genuine origin "a 5 „„ 
of the lrisb. Their name of Gaal, their lan- 20"! 1 
guage, the conformity of their manners ank ; 
customs with those of the old Britons, all con- 
cur in proving, beyond the possibility of reply, . = 
that the Irish are the posterity of the Gael; whoy © 
after having traversed the island of Great Bri- che 5 
| tain, passed over, in a very early period „ into fo : 5 
| Ireland, from the promontories of Gallow ao, 5 3g Ts bo 

and Cantire. The, indigenous appellation of Gas Peet 2 5 
| for the Irisb, serves strongly to evince them, # e 
what history demonstrates n to obey the de. „„ 
wende of the Apps: n = - 
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This E point, wh WW ; a centuy : oY 1 
and a half engaged two nations of Ns e „ 
antiquaries in war, is thus in an instant deter-. 2 
mined; and the Irish, unless they would con- 10 
tinue in the obstinacy of parricides, are enjoined 
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* TON parents, the Caledonians of the north. There 


LETTER. LXXVII. | 


to a 05 e to this the . of ws | 


are no tribes upon earth, I readily acknowledge, 

DS an to whom it would be a greater honour for the 
Irish to be allied. But, really to give people 
, fathers and- mothers, whether they will or no; 
and to oblige them to acknowledge a line of 
relationship, which is, in every liok, contra- 
dicted by the good old stories of their own 
family; is more than can be expected even froh 
good -· nature itself. Moreover, the Irish are 
ctossed about in such different directions by 
contending authorities, that it is not to be won- | 
dered at, if they hold to their altars with tenz. 

_  eity,* and battle with W for $0mg Hp. the 
Rs Futter of their ancestors, | On 
The Scots ai aper it, e Trish are 
heir children; the Southern Britons claim 
them again, as more immediately their descend- 
ants. Thus, we read that about 3 50 year 
- | before Christ, the Belgæ crossed the channel 
into Britain, and seized the whole extended line 
from Kent into Devonshire. Numbers of the 
former inhabitants, who had gradually retired 

| before the enemy, were under the necessity at 
sat to take shipping upon the Western coast, 
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an 


had And, Font. E: 
another body of, Britons, at. the great attack. 
upon the neighbou 


| their brethren, and associated . them in ares, 
Hund. Thus, the first pop 
the» Northern, but by the eta er 
not from the 


colony t that ent r 


these colonies were recruited in the game man- 
there, were, indeed, jt may bg 2, uppoged, de- 
tire. Ireland, in a word, seems to haye been. 


the Western coast of Britain, . The Belgæ of 
Dorsetshire and Cornwall at one end; the Epi- 
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g states by the Belge "= 
under Divitiacus,' ha gurgued the track of 
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ramontories, of, Caledonia,, but. 85 
from the shores of the arenen The .$&cond. 135 : 


before Christ. 8 to centyrics od A halb 
ner The third and fourth colonies: that ended, 5 | 
rived through the Mulls of Galloway d Can 
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But, not to go fat from hojne; you recall 


their original fouhders, che Iberians. No * 


| Lucan, to have navigated the seas in their "cur: 


” The migration to America was effected in cur. 


find de wy in ae and 4 8 
establish themselves near the river riyer Indus, f 


What Seneca; himself a Spaniard, says of the 
little, and comparatively barren island of Corgi 
ca. The Corsicans, says he, still conform ö 

the customs, the manners, and the en 


where is the much greater difficulry of a colony 
making its way to Ireland, than to Corsica; In 
4 when we recollect, that 25 NM 


4 erroneous incapacity has been ak Ted 
the vessels of those days, especially to the c 
raghs : for the Britons are expressly declared ty 


raghs. Suctours were sent in curraghs fro 
South Britain into Gaul, in the days of Cazgar, 


raghs. The Scots invasion of the 5 
from Ireland and Caledonia, was in curfag 5 


I, then, chere were 7 or en- hots, 55 


'. 3 Tacitus, Frolemy: Browns. 200 
Scaliger Braun, e Nh 
IT + Lib. vi. or 
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Britain, > ey. Should chere Rd hors hr : 


bar, « or re, a large chip rl 
tie breezes, of Erim. * IT, Sails. 
Mora's hore, #7 The bing of 99 r 


manded. , 1 raised my. Sails to the wid 2 * N : 


many storms. The. bay ecgived o. * 
My white sails rose over the Waves, and 1 
bounded on the dark blue sea. Often did 1 
turn my ship, but the winds of the east preyail- | 
ed. The an rose on the sea, and we beheld a 
distant fleet. 4. ingal, and his heroes, are re- 
presented as 7 several y voyages & to Sc n 


navia. 
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Fes Ireland Chat wed of remaining ah 
perstitipusly det voted to ber : pf history, 
She is said, sullenly t to turn. away m the light 
of reformation, that i is spread wo; t "neigh- 
bouring island, and to wrap herself in the gloom | 
of her own e tales. Foercere ubjectos, 
vol. „ a © hy et 
* Vallancy, _ © 47 Ossian. 
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VENERABLE Bede, who was born in 66, 
speaks of Ireland, as a rich, and a happy king- 
dom, undisturbed by those bloody wars, which 
harrassed the rest of the world, during the bar- 
barous ages: © Insulæ hujus situs est amænus, 
ac diversantium exterarum carens bello natio- 
num.” And she, of all the Scythiac and Celtic 
states of ancient Europe, as I have already said, 
is the only one that has preserved her own 
chronicles in her own language. With domes- 
tic documents, therefore, so strongly in her 
favour, and those still strengthened by every 
extrinsic reference, I cannot, in common ho- 
nesty, reject evidence which speaks conviction 
to my understanding; nor subscribe, with im- 
plicit acquiescence, to the Fat, which declares 
Grecian and Roman writers to be the ony Stand- 
* of historical truth. * 3 
// // 

Whitaker. 
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5 he testimony of Bede, says Dr. Lelatid, is 
unquestionable, that, about the middle of the | 
Seventh. century, many nobles and others of the, 

| Anglo- Saxons, retired from their own country 
into Ireland, either for instruction, or for an 
opportunity of living in monasteries of stricter 
| discipline; and that the Scots, as he stiles the 
Irish, maintained them, taught them, and fur- 
| nished them with books at their own immediate 
cost.* Nor can it, in addition, be impertinent 
to obs serve, that if we suppose the old Irish | 
Poets to have been the inventors of the whole 
series of incidents, $0 circumstantially detailed 
by them, they still must have drawn their pic - 
ture from that gravernment, and those manners, 
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remembered by their Baker. Their very fe 1 
tions are proofs, that some solid foundation of | 
true history lay at the bottom of « even their | 
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wildesr superstructures. F „ 
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But, there f is, says Sir Willam Fett), no n 
. nument, or real argument, that when the E 

10 were first invaded, they had any stone build g: 
wh A any money, any foreign trade, nor any learning. 
165 beyond the legend of the saints, Psalters, mis | 
if "20 rituals, &C. nor any geometry, astronomy, 
. ana-, 
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into prime val intellectual indigene. Once, at 


title of Insula saf 
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> anatomy, architecture,. engineering, "parting, 


carving, nor any kind of manufactures, nor the 
east use of navigation, or the art of military, 


This is a very strange assertion from a man of 


considerable ability. At the same time, 1 am 


far from believing the Pagan Irish to. have 
been, in any great degree, more civilized than 


the Pagan Britons, or the Pagan Caledonians: 
nor am at all inclined to go the whole of the 


way with the enthusiastic admirers of Hibernian 


antiquity, who 1 vith perhaps rather” too 


much e 


Suppose the G writers, it is ieh 
could trace up their genealogies to Japhet, and 


could prove they knew their letters beſore any 


nation in Europe, yet, would not Spencer's 
question always recur, “ If such old scholars 


| then, why so unlearned now?” The answer, 


I should conceive, might be some what to this 
effect. The hand of oppression, and the revo- 
have brought down the' Trish 


least, we know, Ireland was dignified with mY 
torum & doctorum; aitl 

that, too, centuries before its invasion by the 

English. But, are we indeed, seriously to be 


told, that all must have been in ignorance, 
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because, after the most diligent investigation, 
no remains are now to be found in Ireland more 
noble than the Round Tower; and none more 
ancient than the Carn, the Tumulus, the Crom. 
liagb, and the Druid Temple; all eme anz, 
ments cla nen een e f 110 
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Who 9950 * ever seen ee l Egypt, 
and the countries of Asia, once so accomplished, 
but now $0 degenerated, but, unless compelled 
by the irresistible force of eyidence, would doubt 
of their ancient renown? Who has ever ob- 
| served the desolate barbarity of Calabria, or 
f | Fu reflecteꝗ on the metamorphosis of Sicily, and 
I; | can hear, without a mixture of surprize and 

— ineredulity, that, five centuries before Christ, 
1 those countries contained above twenty warlike 
| | | communities, several of whom could send into 
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the field an hundred thousand fighting men? 
10 All these were the Magna Græcia, which was 
100 | colonized about the eighth century before Christ. 
10 Even the ruins of Carthage haye perished, and 
| | | . the place would o be unknown, were it not 
1 | for the broken arches of an aqueduct, which 
Hott 1 guide the Np of Capt indig tire arne 1905 
3 . a £1150, Þ 
n le African mage Hy i 6e 
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Amid those revolutions, which all nations 


have experienced, there are fe countries which 
have preserved their property, or their acqui- 
sitions, pure and unmixed. How strongly is 
this verified, for instance, in Egypt! Deprived, 
three and twenty centuries ago, of her natural 
proprietors, she has seen her fertile fields suc- 


cessively a prey to the Persians, the Macedo- 


nians, the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs; the 


| Georgians; and at length, to the race of Partars 


denominated Ottoman Turks. Syria, as well 
as Egypt, has undergone similar revolutions, 
We may trace her distresses from the Assyrians 
of Nineveh, who, passing the Euphrates about 
the year 7 50 before the Christian æra, obtained 
possession of almost the whole countty lying 
to the north of Judea; next, to the Babylo- 
nians; and se on to their present masters, the 
ravagers from Scythia. But, how grieved, as 
well as astonished, are we, when we behold the 
present barbarism and ignorance of the Copts, 

descended from the profound genius of the 
Egyptians, and the brilliant imagination of the 
Greeks ;/ when we reflect, that to the race of 


negroes, at present our Slaves, and the objects 


of unfeeling contempt, we owe many of our 
arts, and many of our sciences; and when we 


recollect, that it has even been a problem, whe- 
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the ordinary course 
causes, but knows the limits of probability and 


Ireland was, at one time, the school of the 


island, enjoying the blessings of peace, w 


it has, been described by Bede. Even Du 


5 tions, Says he, they were destroyed or lost, in 
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The in which is not — 4 e of 
of physical and moral 


impossibility, i 18 not to be + driven from the 
writer, nor the wily insinuations of another. 


West, and the quiet habjration. of sanctity and 
le earning. 33 Many, and unequivocal circum- 
2 concur to prove, that during the barba . 
ous ages, When the rest of Europe Wðas in 
volyed in turbulent darkness; this sequesterad 


literally the happy and the scientifie country, 


Macpherson is candid enqugh to conſess, that 
the seminary of monks. established by Columbo 
an Irishman, in the island of Jona, in the sink 

the year of Christ 565, seems to have 
_ the only one within the territories of the 
800 ts, which could furnish men who could read 
ox. write, If they kept any register of transac- 
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Harold Harfiget, bod the mid 

century. The time in which Bede toes, "Wag 
certainly the golden age of Ireland. That kind 
of learning, which then subsisted in the World, 
mein wem in that 5 ho 21 
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„Tenne the middle ages; indeed, the TI 
fell from the respectable fark they were iniver- 
sally allowed to possess. But, if they then p : 
cipitated from the character they had for centu- 
ries enjoyed, we are to consider, thar all nations 
have had their dark, as well as their iinlng 
periods; The domestic cbnfüsions of their go 
vernment, and the "cruel oppressions = 2 
Danes, greatly contributed to their national 
degradation. Even the English Wee for 
zome ages, radically exterminated every pre- 


tension to intellectual improvement. In the 


year 795, the Ostmen, Normans, or Danes, 


found their way into Ireland, into France, into 


England, and into Scotland. Turgesius, the 


Danish chief, having, in the year 840, subdued 


Ireland, erected, at proper stations, castles and 
fortresses ; totam undique terram, locis'idoneis 


incaste llavit. And thus, while Ireland lay yet 
4 W 1 Pas eres n _ wounds 
| wy”  ieovived 
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I Giraldus Cambrensis. 
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received in a bloody struggle of two hu 
| years, against the Northern invaders; the En- 
glish, under Henry II. made their successful 
inroad, and established themselves in an ex. 
__—_— _ distracted rate | aj} 


— 


The peoples me n Eurbidiaryd ble. 
ings, or extraordinary miseries have been de. 
rived, are certain at all times to be remembered 
in the histories of the world. The Phœnicians, 
and the people of Palestine, thus, are for ever 
to live in the memory of mankind. The one 
gave us letters, and the other gave us religion 
But, the inhabitants of such an insulated spot a4 
Ireland, have little better to expect, than sullen 
neglect, or proud forgetfulness. Their little 
game, has been like the little game of others; 
and therefore they are to blame to look to a 
higher scale of importance than is commonly 
though reluctantly, given to the reduced and 
wretched | remains 225 e n were * 
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The le before the introduction of - Chels- 
tianity into Ireland, are those, however, Which 
are held to be peculiarly fabulous. The na- 
tives, say Anti-Hibernians, were too barbarous 
to have the use of letters. But, let me ask, 
. what 
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what, were. the, Grecks, when they were. So 
to be in possess ion of the use of letters? What 
were they, even ages after Cadmus? I have 
boldly asserted; and, if I, am not mistaken, I 
think I have irrefragably proved, that both. 
Britons and Irish had letters before the era of 
Christianity. In the Irish language, there are 
eighteen... letters; their shape not unlike the 
Greek, but, neither taken from the Latin, nor 
from the Greek. The small number of their 
letters, argues the antiquity of their alphabet, 
and consequently, that they did not borrow 
from the Romans, .as is affirmed by Innes : for, 
if they had, hat should have hindered them 
from- taking their. whole. alphabet, since it may 
be said, they have all their sounds? As to 
their haying no learning at all, till the Romans 
came among them, how will the same author, 
and his implicit followers, reconcile it with what © 
Greek and Latin writers say of their Druids, 
&c.? Moreover, if the Irish had, borrowed = 
their letters from the Greeks or Romans, what 
could haye been the reason why they did not 
borrow their names also? It is, indeed, a 
strong argument, that modern grammarians 
took the Latins for their patterns, that they 
borrow their terms generally from, them; but, 
| an 
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for instance, made his converts, and especia cal 


- above two hundred volumes of Druidical theo- 
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1 che Irish 46 not, it 15 cenainiy 2 21 
or on their wn to the contrary.® „ 19h 
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St. Plttics, it is wala; introduced the Oman 
chit; among the Irish. And this, I confes, 
is very probable, as his wish, most consistently, 
might have heen, to have diffused Chee 
Knowledge, and to have celebrated the rites of 
the church in the Latin tongue. This was the 
custom of all missionaries. But, it may cer- 
rainy with as much propriety be inferred; that 
because the Jesuits in China, St. Francis Xavier, 


his Chinese clergy, acquainted with the Roman 
alphabet, that the Chinese were torally il terate 
before the period of his arrival, a few yean 
2860. But, have we not historical evidence, 
hi St. Patrick had influence enough, to get 


Jogy and philosophy burnt? St. Patrick, on 
Pagan ground, like the rest of the elect of hi 
corps, waged war, as the Danes, Saxons, "hd 
Normans did, against arts, sciences, and letters, 
We read of the destruction of the records, and 
even of the murder of the poets and antiqua- 
ries of Wales, by an English king. We read 
of' irnilar devastation in Smear We' read, 

OL even 
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Jof the Roman. charadters, which were not fon 
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order to Sir George Carew, president 01 f Mug 
ster, and to all the officers in Ireland, © to c- 


ect all the manuscripts they could. at they 


might effeftually destroy eyery, vestige g 

quity and letters throughout the Kir dom. 
What, after this, may we not e 915 
have happened e the ja on n of St. Fa a 
trick? 
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provided for in their own national method 
literary communication, even when they.» 
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Latin words in which such characters 
authoritatively used. Nou, if the Irish had ad, 


« TC 


letters before the introduction of. the, 
alphabet, how could they have contrived con 8 
stantly to reject. some simple characters, d_ 
obstinately to substitute compoumd letters in 
their stead; and especially in writing a foreign- 
tongue, to which all such characters were ec | 
ly fitting? Or, if all letters were equally new. | 
and exotic to them, why had not all an equal 
right to be preserved by them? * The Fate. 
however, in the Jn Ee for, those ab- 


stract 
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«pile "ay can invent, and nen barbaiith 
neither want nor use, demonstrate that the'Tjich 
language had arrived at à considerable degree of 
improvement, en the tntroduRtion of Chu 
tianity.“ * with $4 ante TT 5 et 4s £00 TRE «hp | 
Wo. TH Ae Sik Het Fm i ae? Lala KF 1 
* The variation mt pere of the Ih Tet: 
ters, from those of the Romans, as well a8 the 
difference with respect to their number, must 
he admitted as at least good conjectural evi 
ones that the Pagan Irish were int Pete e 
of an alphabet, previous to tlie introductiom of 
Christianity. In opposition, I know, it is Said, 
that the proper terms in the Irish language 
Which relate to science and letters, ate merely 
Latin words naturalized; which would not, it is 
contended, be the case, had literature been til 
tivated by the Pagan Irish. This statement, 
however, I conceive to be erroneous. The 
Irish have terms in their language, which en- 
Pressly relate to science and letters, and which 
have no analogy with the Latin, or any otber 
modern ee —_ are - Savvy A Tg 
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records, when thus 


discovered, older than the tenth” 
that, therefore, the several alphabets engraven 
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30 St. * told in the chronicles of 
Ireland, assisted with his advice, in the revision 
of the records of that country and that those 

evised, were transcribed 
into the Seanachas More, or Great Book of Anti- 
quity. From this volume many copies were 
taken, and, with the sanction of general appro- 
dation, they were confided to the care of the 


Christian churches and monasteries/ / The Psal- 


ter of Cashell, is the sole fragment Which is 
supposed to have reached us, of "this singular 
work. Notwithstanding which, we are given to 
understand no Irish manuseript has ever been 

e rind 


both in France and Ireland, of characters; called 
Ir ish, : cannot be considered in ö any respect by 
authentic, as such characters have never been 
found in any ancient document. Moreover, 


continues the same ane the Irish have ne1- 


ther written, nor inscribed monuments; nor 
coins, to prove their pretensions to the use of 
letters, at so early a period as they contend 
for. The oldest Iris manuscript, which has 
ever been discovered, is the Psalter of Cashell, 


written in the latter end of the the tenth cen- 
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to the Saxon, says Mr. Astle; and I have 
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Irish Senacchies, who, after they feteived 
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ED TOY; ks 9 9 hk wack 3 
fies "2a Mr. Tarties Mitfersdh” 15 W 
Kr, produce” incöntestible evilence ; to/fhyalidhte 
the reports' of the Trishz afd "conclude with 
decisive proofs, that the Indes r e 
Irish were inconsistent with the knowledge 
letters; ab that the Ogham' s a 8peck 
eipichiy, debe hae W n 
Ir ich was ' nothing but the "invention bf Ae 


use of letters, put the Latin alphabet into ne 
arbitrary order, and assigned to each Itter vie 
name of some tree j and that tliſs was net a er 


nuuine alphabet of the Irish in ancient times, f 


peculiar to them, but n bare in version vf 
the Latin ant Tien . FO, oels 350 eee 
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| Celtic and the Scythiac nations, were undoubt- 


edly ignorant of letters. All knowledge and 
learning centered with the Druids, and the bards. 
Of this J have /alrtady explained the reason. 
During the fourth, fiſth, andisixh centuries, es; the 
Christian faſth,” with che Latin language Was 
zeatbusly and successfully propagated in Ireland. 
And so indefatigable were the ee 
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the nd in Ireland,” as every where ebe, i 
destroying the monuments of heathen super- 
stition, that not one Druidie production hath 
come down to us. Nay, it is more than probi- 
ble, that no Druidical writings were remaining in 
Ireland, fifty years after St. Patrick's landing 
Yu, these writings, which contained the prin- 
ciples of their religion and Philosophy, though 
certainly to be regretted; are, in some «degree, 
' compensated, by the detached parts of their 
laws and histories ; which, not being on. reli- 
gious subjects, escaped the fury of bigots, and 
remained either in the minds of the people, or 
preserved in the Latin character, several 2 
rer the Druidic order was no more. 5 ” ER 
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The Britons ” Wales, attribute their olden 
code of ritten laws to Hocl-dba, or Hoel Bo- 
nus, who reigned early in the tenth century, 
And the Caledonians ascribe the Regia NM. 
jestas, the oldest institute of their laws, t 
David II. who lived in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. At what period the Irish 
= Brehon laws were enacted, I do not presume to 
say. Some of them are | prefaced with a dech- 
ration, that they were the Pagan laws, revised 
and corrected by St. Patriek ; others are, on 
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tha contrary, 1 of more modern * 
and expressly identify the punishment to be 
inflicted upon the Christian, as well as upom the 


Pagan culprit. I hese laws, however, nx 


strong internal evidence of being transplan 
from an Asiatic soil. The Oriental feature is 
distinctly marked, as well as the Scythiac. Mr. 
Richardson, in examining the code of Gentoo 
laws, was surprized to find Arabic technically | 

uzed by the natives of Hindostan. Colonel 
Vallancy was equally, if not more surpriaed, 


to find that the Brehon laws of the Irish 


abounded in Persian and Arabic terms. Thus, 


saorgal, in Irish, is a feudal tenure: in Persian, 


it is hurghal. Bealac, in Irish, is a fief: in 
Persian, it is beluk. And so on in various other 


f instances. 


The Brehon laws of the Irish, seem to be | 
counterparts of the laws of the  Scythians.* 


For had the Irish received their feudal system 
from any other than an Asiatic source, they would 
most certainly have adopted the technical terms 


of the people from whom they received them. 
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ur ain-head, the table t or Persian It i A 
in fact, now allowed by those who are be 


acquainted with the subject, as I have often had 


occasion to remark, that the interior parts of 


Europe, were as progressively enlightened from 


the northern parts of Asia, as the distant ma- 


ritime parts were from Phoenicia, and as the 


home, or southern and western parts were fror 
Africa. Thus, many inscriptions in Hebrew 
and Greek, for instance, have been dug vp i hs | 


Ireland ;/ but, none in Latin. But, what is cu- 
rious, among other charges brought by the 
darly English adventurers against the Irish, it 
- was said, that they adhered more to the Greek 
than to the Roman customs. Ante Henrici 


secundi in Hiberniam adventum, “ says Rivius, 
e Romano more in Hibernia non vivebatur, Sed 


x 


The Therme: — as 1 may 1 b ae be 
called; or Irish language, has in it many words 
which are of Punic origin. The Phoenicians 


had undoubtedly an intercourse with Ireland, as 


well as with Britain, centuries before Christ; 
and in such intercourse, the ignorant world 
certainly glean much from the informed. The 


Collect. de Reb, Hib. 
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Irish has demonstrably a radical identity wich = 


FB 

: the Punic. s The Carthaginians, who Were 

+1 WI confesscdly a Phoenician colony, were, like the 

'af Irish, called Pœni; and that they spoke the 
Phcenician language, will not be doubted. Now, 

l= nothing is more clear, than that the Bear/a-Pheni, 
he or Irish, is almost exactly the same 1 * 5 
mm , | 

hs T he Phonaichig.: or Greek, and Irish Pe 

VY are in appearance alike ; and are pronounced ig 
the the same manner. In every respect, they re» 
it semble each other; and much more than the 
eck Irish do the Roman. But, as the Roman 
rici were confesgedly borrowed from the Greek 
is, or Phcenician, what very satisfactory objection 


can be brought against the Irish having had 
letters previous to Christianity, although the 
7h Irich letters had even some distant similitude 
7 be to the Roman? Both are designed after the 
oth same originals; and even were there any very 


jan striking family resemblance, one would suppose 
, as this should speak rather affirmatiyely, than ne- 
rist; gatively. The first letters of the Greeks, were 
ould precisely the Irish which are used at this day. 
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no difference i in the order of the apa; The 
manner of writing, like wise, on some occasions, 
made use of by the Greeks, and which they Ga! 
rowed from the Phcenicians, called BouggofnFoh, 
plowing with oxen; (as, like the ridges of a 
plough, it went in parallel lines from right to 
left, and from left to right) is still to be met 
with in some Irish records; and seems to be 


formed on the same plan, and written in the 
same manner. In the old Greek, also, as in the 


old Irish, a single letter stood for an entire 
word: a circumstance, as far as 1 know, not 
to be found in any other than Scythiac or Hye: | 
roghyphical languages. Alpha, in Greek, sig- 
nifiet greatness: Allim, in Iran, ans A be 
| nehce,s "7 IR 
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In travelling through Sweden, says Coxe, 1 
could not but be struck with the strong resem- 
blance between the language of that country, 
and that of England: it is not merely, that 
words are the same; whole phrases are s0 ex: 

| ceedingly similar, that an Englisman of any 
Penetration, can readily understand a great deal 
in any ordinary conversation. This evidently 


arises from boch * being dialects of the 
ancient 
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ancient Teutonic or German 
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The ancient 
Saxon, of which the English is formed, Was 1 


probably introduced into England, by the con- 


querors or colonies, who issued from these 
Northern kingdoms. M. Mallet, Coxe's trans 
lator into French, remarks, that the English and 
Swedish Dictionary of Serenius, offers, at al- 
most every page, examples of the surprizing 


affinity of the two languages; but, that this is 


not all: the same, he adds, is to be observed of 
the Norwegian, and of the Danish, as. relative 
to the English. In certain cantons of Den- 
mark, in Jutland particularly, Says he, ce the 
very peasants speak a language, which has the 
greatest resemblanee to the language of the 
peasants of the northern parts of England.“ 3 
Now, if the Anglo-Celtic be from the Teuto- 


nic, why should not a FOTO Se be rm 


the Punic ? 25 
1 505 not, 25 W be e that the «chil. 
dren of Tyre were illiterate. The great Han- 
nibal was a lover of Greek learning, and com- 
posed several books in that language.? Silenus, 
another Carthaginian, wrote history in Greek. 
Sallust ee of Funic 155 in his Hi n of 
1 the 
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5 lated by order of the Roman senate, although the 


supposed that this book of Mago merited pu 
lic attention, and the general was ordered to 
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the Jugurthan Wars and we know that Mah 


Treatise | of Rural CEconomy, in twenty-eight 


books, and in the language of Carthage, was trans- 


elder Cato had previously handled that important 
subject. So celebrated, indeed, were the Car- 


thaginians, that at the reduction of Carthage, 


the Romans, still governed by husbandmen, 


4s 


eure it for the state. ET 


In thewe days * general enquiry, 1 3 


of ancient nations should be sought ſor, 


where luckily the Romans had no footing, - Ex: 
. ternal violence, or internal decay, gradually ex- 
tirpated almost every one the Romans were 


connected with. The fewer the materials fur- 
nished to the history of the Roman empire, the 
more unequivocal the antiquity of the people. 


| It i is well remarked by Lhuyd, however, that there 
is no written language, which has not oſten 


changed either its letters, or the pronunciation 
of its letters, or both. Thus, Polybius, on the 


same ground, informs us, that the Carthaginians 


were the first foreign nation the Romans entered 


into an alliance out of thejr own continent; 
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Was 3 ene ral — the 
consulship of Brutus, which treaty was engraved . 
on a marble pillar; but, that when this inserip- 
tion was discovered, so soon aſter as the second 
Punic war, no Roman was to be found, Who 
could read it. Such an alteration had even the 
Latin urn rene in "oe _— _— ot 
time. | | ee eee 
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The Punic 1 we ako an anderweti 5 
| considerable alteration: Facto senatuscon 
sulto, ne quis postea Carthaginensis, aut lireris 
Græcis, aut Greco sermoni studeret, ne aut 
loqui cum hoste, aut seribere sine interprete 
posset. * The Carthaginians, indeed, it is 
averred, adopted the Roman alphabet very 
early. In later ages, it is true, the Latin lan- 
guage was the common dialect of the Africans, 
as well as the Punic. St. Augustin tells us; he 
inter blandimenta nutricum. And the same 
author notifies the decay of the Punic language: 
* Proverbiam notum est Punicum, quod qui- 
dem Latinẽ vobis dicam,' quis Punicè non omnes 
nostis.” The Roman characters were intrö- 
5 „ 51436 (3k en 
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duced into Carthage, as early as the first 
Wär. Sup PI 
militude between the Irish and the Latin alpha- 
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,/ then, even the strongest 81. 


2 


bet, what is the unforced consequence from this 
fact? Assuredly, not that the Irish could " 


have received letters from the Phœnicians. On 
the contrary, the Carthaginians having ae 


the Roman, and: the Ir ish having adopted the 


Carthaginian, the fair inference would be, that 


the Irish being in such manner connected with 


both, might very naturally be supposed to bear 
a genuine derivative resemblance to both. What 


was the character in which Plautus wrote his 


comedy of Pænulus? The Punic speech, which 


he puts into the mouth of one of his dramatis 
personæ, is, I am told, accurately gobd Irish. 
Colonel Vallancy has at least declared it to be so, 
and has even been able to translate it. This was 
written during the second Punic war, and has 


been transmitted down to us in the Latin letter. 


Nay, is not St. Patrick, in his own life, made to 
declare, that Fiech, the great poet of Ireland, 


' found so little difference in the character, that 


he read the Latin Gospels in fourteen days, and 
also composed an ode in praise of the Saint? 


"22.4 « 


* Vallaney. : * 


The affinity of the Trialy language with the 


Punic shews, that though the details of heathen 


Irish history may be fabulous, the foundations 


may be laid in truth. It demonstrates the early 5 
use of letters in Ireland, because nothing but 


that use could preserve the least affinity, 
from the flourishing ra of Carthage to the 
present time, a space of more than 2300 years. 


It accounts, also, for the Irish assuming the 
name of Pheni, which they have retained 
through all ages; as it does for their giving 
the name of Bearla-Pheni, or Phoenician tongue, 


to one of their native dialects. In fine, it shews 


that when they adopted the Phoenician syntax, 


they confined their language to Oriental ortho- 


graphy, while it harmonized itself, and corrected 


its primitive consonantal Celtic asperity, by the 
suppression of re dh radical ne in * 3 


nunciation of words. 


Wee the 5 th probability, that 
the Phoenician and Punic traders did introduce 
letters both into Ireland and into Britain, yet 
the truth would still remain involved in obscu- 


rity, and a doubt would for ever hang on the 
assertions relative to the improved state of the 
Pagan Irish, if we were not in possession of 
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of which plainly owe their existence to ages 3 


1 ET TER XVII, 
adden from monuments of See Las 


prior, by some centuries, to the establishment of 
Christianity in Ireland. The inscriptions found 
on these monuments, confirm, beyond the pow. 


er of refutation, the assertions of the Irish anti- 


quaries, respecting the literature of the Pagan 


inhabitants of Ireland. The characters bear 


not only a great affinity to those of the ancient 
Phcoenicians, Carthaginians, and Egyptians, but, 
in several instances, are exactly the same; as 
may be scen, on comparing them with the 
characters and inscriptions on the Bembine, and 
Ramessæan Tables, of Egyptian inscription.“ 
An Ogham inscription has lately been discovered 
on what is called the Monument of Conan, 
which, being decyphered on principles establish - 
ed previous to its discovery, is found to be an 
epitaph on a chieftain, who fell in the battle of 
Gabhra, a PEER and a hoſe before the bit as 5 
Christ.. T7 e, e 


The source of the old Greek, and of the old 
Irish, says Vallancey, spring from the same 
fountain-head, the Phoenician, mixed with the 
eben, or eee for e was. * 


£1 4 8 


v Colleat, 6; Reb. „ Hib, 


* 
an 


Greek 


ern e | — Kele oth mary 


implied a fixed people, and was a name which 
the Scythians, or Pelasgi, gave to those colonies 
that had long resided in a place. The Irish 
had the Bobeloth, or common letter, and the 
Ogbam, or sacred letter. The former was the 
same, or nearly the same, with the Phœnician. 
The latter, like the Egyptian, was an alphabetic 


and hieroglyphic” compound. The Irish was 


the character formerly used in Spain, as is er 
dent from the manuscripts kN in Aldretes 
Origin * la e nne en ee 

The ancient Ogham St of two species, 
the Ogham, and Ogham Croabh. The Ogham 
was the sacred character of the Druids, and was 
probably so called from the Hebrew word och. 
um, or hogham, which signifies wisdom. And 


bence, as these are words of foreign extraction, 


z probable reason why the letters under this de- 
nomination, were not the invention of the Hiber- 


Druids, but, the sacred characters of the Car- 


thaginian, Phoenician, and Egyptian priests, if 
not of all the Heathen priests of antiquity ; for 
Herodotus assures us, that the Greeks and Io- 
nians wrote in characters composed entirely of 
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ters, however, particularly those of the | Egyp- 
*tians, are not to be confounded with their hier 
glyphics. The sacred, and the popular writing, 
were quite distinct from the hieroglꝝphical“ 


DD 
—— ——— 5 


5 they were meant to express the things them. 
selves. The yprpunre, were simply objradien ad 
or r letters. for the e er of mam 


ignorant. No mortal can pretend to know it 
with any shadow of exactness; nor can the 
Greeks give us any light whatever on the sub- 
ject. I Yet, the proofs are far more than con- 


"that was "RO on the monuments at Perxepols 


right lines; . such are actually found” in be- 
veral Egyptian inscriptions. The Goths, also, 
wrote in straight lines, called by them run ber, 
or furrows of wisdom. These sacred chars 


The yorppare” woynuPriy' did not stand as 
alphabetical characters, for the marks of sounds 
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Beside the Phoenician, we have «tl another 
Asiatic reference to make, which 1 is highly re- 
markable. What the ancient Persian was, I am 


jectural, that the Irish Ogham is the character 
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The Irish language beni with Eastern terms. 

Most of the Persian names of the Supreme 

God, of the demons, the peri, the angels, &c. | 
are still preserved in the Irich, Even the Per- 
ian names of the priests of the Ghebres, are | 
Irish. These, surely, were not derived from 

the Romans; neither can they, without much 

violence to common sense, be supposed the 

fabrication of monks of the sixth, seventh, or 

eighth centuries, Attend to the following words, 

which are a few, out of hundreds of radicals 

and derivatives, which are to be adduced on the 

subject. They are indiscriminately picked out, 

and are all taken from the e Arabic 

and Persian. „„ „ ws : 
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J will not fatigue you with further examples. 
Turn, however, to the Collemanea de Rebus Hi- 
bernicis, and you will find such a multiplicity of 
proper names and derivatives, as will astonish you. 
Rivers, mountains, plains, countries, & c. are hot 
alone the objects that will arrest your attention: 
besides these there are agricultural and domestic 
instruments, the implements of arts, and the ap- 
propriate appellations in manufactures and com- 
merce; and such are equally, if not more con- 
clusive, in ascertaining the Asiatic descent of 
the ancient Irish language. The Scythians be- 
lieved their founder had three sons, Leipoxain, 
Arpoxain, and Kolaxain.“ This termination of 
xain, says Pellontier, seems to me, to be the 
same as sahn of the Germans, and son of the 
English, as Anderson, Johnson, Donaldson, &c. 
But, what will you say to the adjuncts O' and 
Mac, being both of Oriental origin? Mac oc- 
curs even in Genesis: it denotes a descendant. 
O' implies a son in eminence. T hus, says the 
Abbe Renaudot, the Egyptian name O' Siris, is 
formed of Chiris, or Siris, that is, the sun, and 
O' (filius): therefore, O' Chiris, or O'Siris, is, 
le fils de soleil par excellence. Now, is not 
this enough for all the O's and all the Macs chat 
ever Sprung from the Scythiac or Celtic Stem ? 
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deductions, after simply remarking, that many 
even of the ancient Greek words, are from the 
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WE are Hdatilaitie to ) "the A attbIeg in 1500 
man affairs. We imperceptibly advance from 
youth to age, without observing the gradual, 


but incessant change. But, if the interval be- 


tween two memorable æras could be instantly 
annihilated; if it were possible, aſter a Slumber 
| of two thousand years, to- display the new 
world to the eyes of a spectator, who still re- 
tained a recent and lively impression of the old, 
his surprize, and his reflections, would furnish 

the most pleasing subject for a philosophical 
romance. Here, we should sce Rome trans- 
planted to the banks of the Thracian Bospho- 
rus; the fabulous gods of antiquity extirpated; 
the public devotion, of the age impatient to 
| exalt the Saints and Martyrs of the Catholic 
church, on the altars of Diana and Hercules; 
the union of the Roman empire dissolved; 
its genius humbled in the dust; the armies of 
unknown nations issuing from the frozen regions 
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son, is the capital point established by the pre: 


this carly settlement be once ascertained, i 


the Irish, should have carried with them to 
Caledonia that learning, science, and civilit), 


mother country, before they transmigrated from 
ir. But, nothing is more certain, than that the 
British Scots were an illiterate people, and in- 
volved in barbarism, even after St. Patrick's 
mission to the Scots of Ireland. The abetton 
of the Irish antiquities are then reduced to thit 
dilemma; either the Scots of North Britain di 


the British Scots transmigrated from their cou. 
try. If the first position be true, the whole 
Milesian tale is at an end; if the latter, on the 
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of the North, and finally establishing chemselves 
in a victorious dominion over the fairest pro- | 
FIRES bad Ares _ e 


1 + 1” 3 ; x 2 
4 A} 
* 


ai is W of the Nin cas une * 
name of Scots, in Ireland, says Mr. Macpher- 


tended literature of the Heathen Irish. Should 
might naturally be expected to follow, that the 
British Scots, if they derived their blood from 


which had made so Kent aà progress in theit 


not derive their origin from Ireland, or else the 
Irish had not any knowledge of letters, When 


other Aube; N my FRY: _ i nnn 


Boland of transactions prior to che Mmüsian b 
| Ste Patrick, and ei W 


Vis e e ee 


Mr. eee «till goes la and 


= ys, „When monkish learning flourihed: in 


Ireland, the Scots of Britain, by an unister- 
rupted series of hostilities with . the); Britons, 
Pits, and Saxons, were diners: from. culii- 
vating letters, which alone could enable them 
to look back into their antiquities, or to trans- 
mit any memory of their transactions to pos- 
terity. Their exploits in the field died away ſor 
want of means of perpetuating them in the 
closet. The monks of Ireland, as it Was mani- 
ſest to the whole world, that both the S098 
nations were the same people, made an easy 
acquisition of an illiterate, though * Ppeo- 
ple, and obtruded upon the world th t-syxtem | 
of the origin of the Caledonian Scots, which 
has been for many ages almost universally re- 
ceived. Hibernian missionaries converted the 
greatest part of the Picts and Scots of Britain, 
from the errors of the Pagan superstition. Læ- 
gions of monks and saints swarmed from Ire- 
land into North Britain, in the early days of 
conversion, and religious peregrinatiom It Was 
Scots, to believe, that a nation, which produced 
„ those 
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chase holy; and very extraordinary men, vu 
one of the meat ili i de wende, Gels 
AT 01 1 em noon) to goretg Zan 
„The concessions here made hy this very able 
vriter, (and yet. they must have been uninten 
tiqnal, as the general proposition is eee 
28, ne of the strongest in his attack) gare too 
palpable, after. what J have already said, ai 
quire any separate or further discussion in 
JU, _ 22 Bet is, re to a 
they had a superior degree of literature; and 
he allows their missionaries to have had success 
ful. talents at conversion. More, I do not de- 
mand. And especially, as besides what I have | 
of, the integrity of my nene 
prabably, was nn, _ y4rzort v9 bare 
un 4 N 95 * ilgiunt Finz 
It has been ald ah cbr relies 
of. former, plendor, of any kind, have been 
traced, or dug up in Ireland. This is:certamly' 
5 In regard to money, Irish din 
horn ponds been found.“ In tlie days of: 
Druidism, the head of every family paid annually 
togthe king af e a deu of sven 4 
. tles. 
EO 0 Halloran, | 


also meritibneed/ in — ToYOAP Tang” 
franc, bishop of Canterbury, in a letter to Ti- 
reldach, the monarch of Treland, censdres he 
the Irish dignitaries! for conferring Holy ortkers“ 

for money. From Matthew” Paris we leah” 
that in the days of king John; that s6vertignt® 
ent the bishop of Norwich as justieiary of the 
English pale,” we caused the 'thoney of tHEP 
country to be Stamped econ for the weight”! 
of English money, and ordered that both e 
re and the farthing shbuld be struck 
round.” It has been urgedd d;* indeed that! 
where mention is made in the Irish anrals orf 
gold or silvet, the weight, not the value: B“ 
ticed; and hence it has been supposed, that” 
though the pure metal went in the course of 
| exchange; yet, the value of money was or 
ascertained by impression. But, the same ur? 
gument might hold good at this very hour, if. 
indeed, such were the fact, against the Chinese 
having any circulating money; for though they 
have a coin called casb, which is not the value 
of a farthing, yet all their dealings of - mortient," 

| are transacted through the medium of weight = 
and the purity of the precious metals. But, titel | 

fact is, there are Irish silver coins, some; for 

ant 1 „ 
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reverse, Na Dunegh, or, of the Fort. The kt 
ters, are the ancieat Ogham Croabh;- And 
here it is not unworthy of remark, that the 
epigraph on the face, instead of the exurgue, 
is the Precise Oriental custom of this days No 
portrait is on an Eastern coin, except that of 2 
divinity. The Druids, probably, inte rdicted the 
use of the images of kings. Was not-this./the 
5 due, man with the ee shekel!? 


. 4 1 yo 


At che time of Abe Trojan war, the use 


money was unknown to the Grecks. Homer 
and Hesjod, who lived aſter that period; 800 


not a word of gold or silver money: they ex. 


Press the value of a thing by saying, it was 
worth such a number of oxen or sheep. They 
express the riches of a private man by dhe 
multitude of his flocks and herds. The Ro- 
mans, also, till a little before the Siege of Ta. 
rentum, U. C. 481, had no coin but copper; 
and estimated considerable sums more com- 


monly by the head of cettle, than by money. 
They coined money, for the first time, U. C. 
325. Gold was only known as a precious im. 
| terial, and was sometimes en * Xen in 
the 


ls e epigraphy' aaa e 5 
Marab, King © Mora, or O lere, and on the 


slan 
riot 


vin 
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the pe” of disting services. TY And 
hence, that the authority of the first co! 
should be firmly established, a penalty of five 
| oxen and two Sheep, was denounced. against 
every person who refused to obey them. But, 
we need not go s0 far back. To say nothing 
of gold, even silver was scarce in England, 
during the reign of the third Edward. Rents 
were paid in kind; and what money the English 
had, was locked up in the coffers of the great 
barons. Pieces of plate were bequeathed, even 
by kings of England, so trifling, according to 
present estimation, that a gentleman of a mo- ä 
derate fortune would scarcely mention such in 5 
his will. Among the northern nations of Eu- 
rope, lkewist, in the tenth century, money was 
scarcely known. © Ila vero tempestate nulla 
erat in terra moneta, sed rebus res commutantes 
vetustissimo more mexcebantur. wy 1 


The Irish took the. field, like ade a 
of Britain, in gorgeous array, Several of Os- 
sien s heroes, are described as fighting in cha- 
Did thy beauty last, O Ryno! Stood 

. reg of car-borne Oscar! The eagle 
wing of my bean bern. 0p stride is in the 

t ot th es 2” 0 28 _ | clang | 
8 „ Pliny, + Plaarch, OO, 
e ; 
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es 1 he ceases to lift the Pear. Bit, dit 
0 2 90 together to the field! My gleaming 


steel is is are the terror of my foes. | Look'on 
him, 0 moon, from thy clouds, be thy beam 
bright on his breast, that Comala "mil be. 
hold him in che light of his armour.“ I heir 
military - accoutrements axe, indeed, out of 


5 dis] ute. Their e enemies allow they had arms, 


et, there is one fact which is curious, 
The Carthaginian swords, found near the pl zin 
of Cannæ, and the Irish swords, 0 frequently 
met with, and some of which are now in the 


British Museum, are, as to size, shape, and mix- 


ture of metals, so exactly similar, that the 2582p 


| master of the mint, who examined both, 7 05 


nounced they were cast in the game A_ 


"Ornaments 3 in gold and Wide Ki been. of 5 
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0 dug up in Ireland. In the year 1692, a crown 


of gold was found, raised in chase work, "which 


must have been made before the Christian a ra, 


as it had not the cross, which, after that period, 


the crowns of Christian Princes | never were. 


without. It seems, also, to be a monardis 


crown, having a resemblance to the close croun 


of the « east. Other crowns of gol, have ike: 
Wise 
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to the necessity of employing Mahommez te 
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wise been PR as well as ; gorgets « of gold, and 
gold-handled words. This, however, you. wil 
say, proves nothing. It may be 80. 1 cannot 
help, at the same time, looking upon one crown 
as I would upon another. C rowns have been | 
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bas up in Spain, in Traly,. and in Germany. 


And yet so ignorant were the Spanish Christians 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, that At 
phonsus the Great, king of Leon, was reduced 


37 


N for educating his eldest son. wg Eve 
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he cingular i in that reapedt, 2 . let in 'coun- 


FHV TYHA - - 
tenance 55 Several l Princes or def 


Jo 1 
F. rom Sir James Ware, and os followers, one 


egg 


would be led to suppose At there were formerly 


a7 JP 7 


no other structures in Ireland, than straw-built 
cottages. , This, among other things, | has con- 
tinued that idea of barbarism, which has yen | 
50 strongly inculcated, but. which, in fact, 1 is gerrch⸗ 9 


neous, as there are still existing many reputable 
ger 
monuments at least of ecclesiastical architec- 


Wy ' 5. 


ture in Ireland. In what manner, in Parity 0 
reasoning, should we judge of the English, in in 


the fifteenth century, from  Hollingshed's | * 


2 1 < 


count, who was contemporary with Elzaber: 4 


cc There were i Very few chimnies even in the 
capital 


| 1 W laid . RE 
the smoke issued out at the roof, or ddr 
window. The houses were wattled, and pla- 
tered over with clay; and all the furnitute and 
utensils were of woocl.. The people alept ar 
straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillaw. 
Yet, Westminster, York, and all the .extraordi 
narily beautiful cathedrals of England, wen 
erected, and of considerable antiquity, when th 
author wrote. Or, shall we subscribe to What 
Cambrensis writes of the English, in the latte 
end of the twelfth century? This secretary of 
Henry II. the first British invader of Ireland 
says, * it was the common vice of the Englig 
from their first settlement 1 in Britain, to expo 
their children and relations td sale. The cct- 
tainty of this custom is also conirnaaal by Mil 
ton, who, on what appeared to him good autho- 
rity, shews, „ that the wife of earl Godin, 
who was sister to Canute, the Danish king of 
England, made great gain by the trade, she 
drove, of buying ee N _ 
to sell 2 3 "ER 


in Kagland, castles walled we ni nl 
designed for residence as well as defence, am, 
ſor the most part, of no higher antiquity than 
the conquest; for although the Saxons, Ro- 
5 Malo 


quest. And hence William's care to erect cas- 
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ditionally said to have been erected by the 
Phœnicians or Carthaginians. M. Beaufort 


gender buildings; and that they are of the 


in, dame construction with the Pyrathea of the an- : 
zol cient Persians, and the chamnia of the Plceni- 


he WB cians and Carthaginians; ; that the Hibernian 
ad WW Druids erected these temples in their sanctua- 
tes; and that they derived the custom from 


the Persian Magi, or Gaiirs, and in them kept 


and dle holy fre. These ancient structures have oc- 
en N or 4 by 1 cher 


* 9 4 


ble writers, tf S "aijelent. Britons bad a. 


i number, and, 4 du peri, through _ 
aud that Bae more than heir As bete . 
remaining.®' Henee, che facility ef "the ch. 
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tles all over the kingdom. Nam Rex Gul. 5 
Conquestor ad caxtella CORE totam Ab- : 


In-Iretand] on de inwy; Me are 1 25 
are called the round towers, and which are tra- | 


days, clogba is the Iberno- Celtic name of these 
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were built, and for. what purposes ey were i 

- ended. c Beside the opinion already mention 

rome writers have ascribed them to the Danes;and 

| others to the native Irish. That they were nit 

ui Danish origin, however, may be inferred, 

5 om no such edifices being found in any of the 

| various countries occupied or visited by tha 

watlike people, excepting two which are i 

Scotlund. They could not have been all in- 

tended ſor beacons, because they appear, fron 

the situations of those which remain, to have 

been erected as often on low and level ground, 

as on hig and commanding eminences. Nori 

feasonable to suppose, they were designed for the 

retreut of atichorets, on the first introduction of 
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li Christianity into the island; for no other natot 

1 whatever exhibits such sanctuaries for hermit, Wl den 
1 But, may they not, it is asked, liave been used & BY by 
belfries? No doubt, they might. At the zam Wi eine 


time, it is no proof that this was the case, thut 
they were always, as is alledged, erected in the 
neighbourhood of ecclesiastical edifices: ft 
these edifices themselves were not 86 solide 
built, being all of wood. In all probability, 
these round towers were used by the wk 
Irish in the celebration of their religious rit 

That they might subsequently be applied | 
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uses ascribed to thema by the Danes: as watch» 

| towers bythe first-clergy; as belfries s andiby 
i the anchorets, as hermitages, may be readily 

| beheved. + The number of these rowers! yer = 
remaining in Ireland, is said to:-beiupwardsoof 
8 sixty; many 110 feet high, one 130. Itiis mot 
1 clear; that any, at present existing are older than 
«WHT the Sixth century. The construction of aher 
. most ancient is with rock, and withott ce 

b ment. CCC t 
it * aa, eats ok no very . | 


has lately been communicated to the world. 
Collieries of coal, in the very remotest peri 

of time, were wrought in Ireland. 1 he c 
dental discovery of an extensive mine, wrought 
by a set of people, at least as expert in the bus 
siness as the present generation, and the antiqui- 
ty of which is such, that _ en ae remain 
the most remote tradition of it in the counte 
serves at least to prove, that on things were 


of the Irish, are held to have been unequal to 
duch an undertaking. From the floor to the 
roof, and in all the chambers, pillars of stalacs1 
wes have accumulated; no very cquivocal 
ymptom of antiquity. Nor can the working 
VOL, V. | 86 of 


M. Hamilton. 
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worked in ages when the civilization and ability 
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"of thi thi 18 Mik e attributed to 0 Danes, "q 


Were unaccutomed te such patient, and scienti- 


hs "fie" labours. | What shall we say, then; of rliese 
dien, barbarians, and of their country, arst 
28 if 18 described, as a wilderness of forests and 

| "bogs? * Do savage people ransack the "bowel 
of the earth for coal, while their woods and turf 


8 Ade such abundant fuel to their land? In the 


"reign of Edward the First of England, coal, 
ater being tried in London, was immediately 
-" Prohibited * as noxious. But, you will fecollect 
what I have already ald on 1 this subjeRt, EU 
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Oft the Druids, 1 have As at ny A 


Word or two more, however, on what appears 
1 ' relative to them from the history of the 
Irish. Many antiquarians, from tlie auto- 
| os of Cæsar, give the institution of Druid. 
ism to Britain; and probably they, as as well i 
| their authority; are in the right. Druidism 
i might. have arisen in the westerh hetnipherc 
"from, the mixed colonies of Pelasfgians, &c. 
"who found their way into the British isles. agu. 
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500 Borlase was surprized at the conformity in 
1 "remples, priests, worship, doctrines, and divins 
"tions, between two aueh en Owe as 


Q Fd 


. To | the 
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ain was .not the birth- place of Druidism. 
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: the British Druids, and the P ersian Magi. T his | | 


wonderful agreement, says he, between = Per- 


[HJ -JTY 


Sians; and the western nations of Europe, yas | 
too obyious to escape the notice of the jr 


cious and learned Pelloutier; ae eee 


takes it for granted, that the Celts and Perzian 5 
were one and the same ee 5 But, 4 Fqgti- 


nues Dr. Borlase, this is perha aps rather « going 
too far. We. hid our inhabitants from Haul, 


as the nearest part of the continent to Britain, 


and with the inhabitants came the, Celtic, len- 


guage; but, the Druids had no being when. Fhis 
island was peopled, their discipline being in- 


vented. or introduced afterwards, as is Plain from 
the Germans, Danes, Sweddes, and Russi, os 


who were, branches of the Celts; and yet had n 
Druids. Had they been really Celtic pri 175 


they would have spread with the several 


sions of that mighty nation. eig 07 Fri 
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| In his four th book, Strabo ae, the ere Was an 


island near Britain, in which the natives wor- 


shipped Ceres and Proserpine, with the same 
rites they did in Samothrace. This, he puts 
into the mouth of Artimidorus, who, is is up- | 
posed to have lived hefore the Grecians had dis- 


covered any thing of the. British seas, 80 that 
G6 2 e 
r 
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the Grecians, could not have introduced the 
worship of Ceres and Prosperine. To whom, 
then, were they indebted for these divioities 
To the Phœnicians? Apollo, we are told, was 
the principal god of the Pagan Irish, and that it 
is because the harp was sacred to him, that this 
instrument is the ensign armorial of Ireland. 
The worship of Baal, we- are like wise told, was 
known to the Iberno-Celts. The name of 
Baal, which signifies Dominus, was the first 
name of the true God. Afterwards it was, by 
express command, changed, when the Assyrians, 
_ -Chaldeans, and Phoenicians, nd 408i: 

cred name upon me „k,, 


3 % 
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4 The Pagan m never e the modern 
deities of the Greeks or Romans into their 
worship; even to the days of St. Patrick, their 
rites were purely Assyrian. f And, at the same 
time, the Irish Druids, like their Scythian an- 
cestors, permitted no image worship. The un- 
chisseled stone was the only emblem used by 
all ancient nations. The Chinese and Hindoos 
still retain this stone, though their pago 
-crowded with images; and Pausanias dechres | 
that all the ancient Greeks had no other em- 
blem of their deities. : Deen the time of Ma- 
on DE - 


3 Hesea. Cap. 2. | 925 + Vallancy, 


1 Ex EY ror 


hommed, the Arabs bad no ocherg and the 
mater deorum of che Wee was CY w 
black n . e 108 1 
I am now Ho W at the Hows of - chi 
intricate and obscure investigation. I will not 
flatter myself with the hope, of having entirely 
satisfied you upon this subject. I will, how. 


tion goes, I have entirely satisfied myself. The 
etch is, indeed, a meagre one. But, you 


would upon a description in your favourite Os- 


mantic. The extended heath by the sea shore; 
the mountain shaded with mist; the torrent 
ruhing through a solitary valley; the scattered 
| oaks, and the tom bs of warriors, overgrown 
| with moss; all these demand attention. They, 
at least, lead us © to the voice of years that are 


their deeds,” 3 


3 
111 


tween Caledonia and Ireland, tradition is silent. 
Orosius, however, who lived in the fourth cen- 


tury, says, Hibernia Scdtorun gentibys callitur; 


ever, venture to say, as far as fairness of inteti- 


must look upon it with indulgence; and as you 


Sian, The scenery throughout is wild and ro- 


gone; to the years that Toll before us Aw 15 | 


In regard 10 0 first communications be- 


7 
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In process o time, Says begelable Bede! ung 
coun ntry of Britain, after it had been inhabſted 
by the Britons and Pitts, was 5 bosscesel. on 55 | 


who « came out of Delia 5 made: Fs | 
masters of those lands, which they enjoy'ts this 
dy, either by friendship or by force, "Girtldis 
Carmbtetisis expregzes himself in similar terthb: 
speaking of the Irish, he says, 9 “Gens ab l 
LIEN bpecificato vocabulo Scotica ce 
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Obe apparently strong reason, es 

vanced : against the Scots migration from” Trekand 
inte Caledonia Says Mr. Whitaker, for it 18 Hail 
if "they were compelled by poverty, or ſföm 
being x overstocked, to go in quest of foreign 
lenke, they ought, in common prudenbe, 
00 haye tried their fortune in che sobthern divi- 
sſon "of the” country, | and 1 not in tlie gelt 


ieee 
11 


mountains of the western Caledonid, But, 
ede is explicit and satisfatory upon this point 

s 60 FE. SE, a autem sinus maris permaximus, qui 1 
dies 1 e Britonum a Pictis 8ecerriebat, qui 
056i ente in terras Longo patio erumplt⸗ übt 
est civitas Britonum' munitissima SQ hae, 
quæ vocatur Alchüth: £ ad cujus Vdelicet Sit 
pattem Septentrionalety © "Scorti, quos diximus 
N ache. 
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advenientes, sibi locum patrize | fcerunt.” Bede, 
we sce, thus fixes the Scots, not along the w west- 


COT » | 


ern Highlands and isles, en par FE 10 
en banks of: the ae | Th bi 4 
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= FA year 255 Christ 320 it th AF Fergus 
tere himself from Ireland in Caledonia, 
with a body of troops, and the authority of a AJ 
sovereign, and then fixed che appellation Seots, 
within the island of Britain. Thence the Cane 
was carried gradually with their possessions, 
over the whole extent of the present Scotland. 
And Hibernjans, Caledonians, Roman Britons, 
and Saxons, have all concurred to form the 
present r respectable nation of the Scots.“ , * bis 
stem, however, of Richard of Cirencester, 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, is not 


ii 


considered as of sterling validity. The his- 
torian of the Roman empire  acquaints us, jon 
the authority of Claudian, that the Irish, 
Scots, about the Year 407, invaded the viel 
western; coast of Britain. This, again, is not 
considered as absolutely the first settlement of 
the Scots in Caledonia, The first tribe, under | 
the name of Dalreudini, or Attacotti, afterwards 
Scoti, landed, says Pinkerton, from Ireland, 
under their leader xr Rinda, about the year 250 'of 
2G, Fat vis 7152 _ 


Scandinavia, permitted them to settle in Argyle. 
shire, where they remained about two hundred 
years. They then were driven hack into Ire. 


4 ETER TAKIN, 


our Fra. The Picts, Aha! bag enen 


land. Recovering themselves, however, they 
returned about 8 EY afterwards, under Fer- 


| A ee ks same district, abend the 


year 503. The Scots, the Picts, and the Calt- 
donians, afterwards united under one Sovereign, 


In 8 and nl n . single name of 
Scots, WE tl „„ A Gd OB n 
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5 „ahbe W ao õꝙ as dates; it is not 


* 


necessary for us to enquire. It is wery imma; 
terial to the object of our pursuit; which of 


them be entitled to the highest degree of credit 
Jcannot, however, allow you to part from Tris 


antiquity altogether, until you derive, in a ven 


few words, a much more comprehensive vier 


of the subject, than I, perhaps, W 
pains, have been able to give. vou. The Write 


of what Jam now to communicate to youj: i 


the learned Dr. Barnard, an English divine df 


literary reputation, and at present a bishop in 


into my hands somewhat sooner, as it woull 
haue saved us both a nnen degree -of 
| heavy 


DD 5x as i 


ver 


a 2». 4 
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shop, © has been in point of history so establish- 


reject the rec 


. KDDDER: zx _” 


heavy: mica But, 1 was ignorant that 
the bishop had written on 80 uminviting a ques- 


dissertation fell into my hands, had been tea far 


ice for me to give it Pon: R 


CC 
cc T he cnidhduat that netins 1 the inhabitants 
of Britain, properly called Scots, says the hir 


ed by the concurrence of all vriters on that subjaſtʒ 
both native and foreign, from venerable Bede, 
down to Sir George Mackenzie, that, for a 
period of at least nine hundred years, it was 


never esteemed matter of question, until xc = 
late Scottish antiquarians, anxious to support an 


hypothesis ineonsistent eee. "_ annals 
and tradition, have though | 
ived opinica of thi ace 
an entire new system of | their own, founded on 
arguments of probability, sufficientiy plausible 
and ingenious, but, unsupported by written 


testimonies, or 8 K at 8 


r af bark ads. 
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tion, what has been 


n on both sides — che que Bend ad con 
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Paved it, as well Tinh the ancient dene 0 
tlie Scotb and Irish, as with- the: evideng h 
such foreign! writers as make mention of 1600 82 
Tam of opinion, that a system may be formed Fo 
from these materials, «equally consistent with Bi 
probability and written authority, which rater, in 
tends to feconeile, than to subvert the opinion pe 
of both parties andi is; at the same time, 5p» is 
ported By as convineing evidence; as tcutho KY 
this distance of time, is 7 e of receivisg o, tio 
A 25M 0-4 D "T6512" 3503 e 55 0 pri 
It appears to be highly probable, thae-che, MW po- 
worth of Ireland might have been originally | thi 
| peopled from the adjacent parts of Caledonia, 
as te Scottish antiquarians assert, and that the a> 
southern inhabitants of the island might ee land 


derived their origin from their neighbours in 
South Britain (perhaps from the Belgæ and 
Dammnonii, whose posterity in Ireland were cal 
ed Firbolghs, and Tuatha de Danan) 14 
therefore ready to admit that the Irish migli 


have been the GY rather chan the; parent of ! 
10 1555 e t 1425558 ee eee of t 
| e ed this 


ee „But, this eee as to 9 first popu- 
lation of Ireland, has no tendency to invalidate 
the history of a certain Milesian dynasty having 
wa e of time, . and obtained ide 
domi 
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Jominion” of the country, without ext 


Saxons, Danes, and Ne in Britain, and 


But, no one, I believe, has 


princes, and the spreading branches of their 
posterity, pretend to ina "OF pe 1 
| we REY source. 57 n 3 EX 


« If 9 er preserved in Eng- 
find as many of our fellow- subjects, now in po- 


verty and obscurity, with royal blood flowing in 
their veins, in one country, as in the other. 


of Plantagenet, published towards the beginning 


this observation. But, the Irish genealogical ta- 
bles, which are still extant, carry intrinsic proofs 
of their being genuine and authentic, by their 
chronological accuracy, and consisteney with 
each other, through all the lines collateral, as 

well 


the ancient natives: for have not the — 8 


| the English in Ireland, since done the same d 
Avi a e rh 


| infer, that either of thenei; kingdoms, _1 Was. 
peopled, as well as subdued by the invaders. It 
is equally an error, to suppose that the Irish 
chronicles derive the blood of their whole na- 
tion from these Milesians; for none, but their 


18 * 115 r I. {+4 } ates; 9 


land, with the same attention as they were in 
Ireland, we should probably be astonished to 


Whoever has read the short history of the line 


of this century, will be sensible of the truth of 
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ed for, on che -supposition of their being fabji 


cated in a subsequent age of darkness and igno- 
rance ; but, easily explained, if we admit them 


to have been drawn- from the souree of re 


family records and truth. Se much of the tis 
history as relates to the names and succession of 


their princes, will certainly stand against every 

reasonable objection to its credibility, whatever 
suspicion of errors, or even fiction, may he 
| against other circumstances contained 3 in it. 


CCC tags 34 T6 oft ke Fs AY 
cc As to the high antiqalty; "es Jong PE 


Se Milesian dynasty in Ireland, I can discem 
nothing incredible in the account of it. It 
natural to suppose, that at what time soever thi | 


Spanish, or Celtiberian colony taok-p 


of Ireland, its leader became king; and when 

we consider the remoteness of this island from 
foreign invasion, we shall think it less wonderful, 
that its succession should have continued un- 


changed through such a long line of Miles 


princes. The same circumstances, in the an. 
nals of China, do not shock our belief; and vt 
account for it from the same cause, namely; its bt 
ing separated from all connection witch the res 
af che world, which preserved it, until the Ta- 
tan invasion, from those revolutions which have 


1 


den 
cent 


bran 
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80 frequently changed. the. government of en 
countries. And, to come neazer home for an 
example, the Scottish line, still happily reigning 
in Great Britain, tracing it no higher than to its 
unquestioned ancestor, Fergus II. is, at this day, 
no less ancient, _ the t the n 
e of chat country Kill extant 8 are ; eat» | 
ried, eech Meets d, 
WY Nr ens tet e 
Ii ie 
concerning the most ancient and authentic an- 
nals of Ireland, said to have been framed under 
the sanction of public authority, from time to 
time, till the invasion of the Danes; but, as 
before observed, even in those more recent com- 
pilations which now remain, we find none of those 
palpable contradictions in different historians, 
none of those uncertainties and variations in the 
names and order of their kings, which appear 
in the histories of the darker ages of other na- 
want of authentic materials. A general agree- 
ment appears in the names and lineage of that 


2 


scended from the first conquerors to the fiſth 
century; and the descent of the collateral 
branches, is traced up to the royal stem, wich 

| such. 
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long series of (princes, that succeeded and de- 
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whence, I infer, that they have, been a 8 tran- 


| who were the terror of Europe these ye 
Norwegians, hold out an instructive warning v 
mankind. * Chretien II.“ says he, 44, go 
vernẽ par des maximes & des conseils sangui 
"1 eee dẽétruisit une grande partie des famille 


. * Transact. . Royal . Acad. . 1787. 


Such, epa consisteney as benz it tg 
have been once a matter of public concem 
The later bards and senacchies could not han 
5 fabricated tables that should have stood the text 
of critical examination, as there will, do; 3 from 


script from ancient records. then extant, 07 Sine: 
ere en ee oe e e 


„This «rimming up p of the evidence, as A + ma 
"bs call it, by bishop Barnard, sanctions me in 
the belief, that the cause J have been plead 
is just. But, similar instances, from im 
premises, occur in the annals of almost ever 
country upon earth. The N ſorwegians, Saß 
Mallet, who discovered and colonized, Green- 
land, Iceland, and probably a part of America; 
who conquered the Orcades, the Hebrides, the 
Isle of Man, many provinces. in England, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland; and particularly lt 
part of France which still bears their name; 


nobles. Les waere qui sujvirent ne furent ps 
£ 0 t 8 Os ds} moin 


moins contraires à 14 nöblesbe⸗ juoiqw'elle 
nedt plus a souffrir ses grändes calamitẽs. Le 
'snar de Danemare, anEantit celui de Norvege ; 
traita ce royaume comme une province con- 
quise, & le gouverna avec un empite absolu. 
Sous un semblable regime la noblesse /Norve- 
gie nne ne put Eviter de tomber dans Tindigence: : 
 ells vendit d'abord pour subsister, une partie de 
ses terres, & n' eũt bientdt plus d'autres res- 


sources que d'en cultiver le reste de ses pro- 


pres mains. Telle est aujourdhui la condition de 
presque tout ce qui feste des familles autrefois 
les plus illustres, & les plus puissantes. Leurs 
| descendants conservent encore à cotẽ des instru- 
ments du labourage | qui les font vivre læs - 
nes, & les ee qui les consolent.” 1 
ibo dur e int 
Was not this also the case on the exrablich- 
ment of the seven Saxon kingdoms in England? 
The unfortufate Britons having been exhausted 
by continual! wars, and even worn out by their 
own victories, 'were reluctantly compelled” to 


forsake che open, and more fertile parts of the 
country. All the vestiges of Roman luxury, 
were now almiost totally destroyed by the con- 
querors. ce The few natives, who were not 


either massacred, or expelled their habitations, 
ere reduced to the most abject slavery, and 
em- 
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employed i in cultivating chose grounds foe they 
new masters, which they once prided themselves 
in, as their own. © Nay, the lower classes of 
people were bought and sold with the farms 


and were reckoned of no more account than the il - 
-herds of comers by ts 
Thus, which way soever we turn our foot. | 


steps, we meet with nothing but revolutibns 
The pages of all history; are: Attle more thn 
the chronicles of. degradation on on vide, 
and of exaltat ion on the other. 4: „ bat 
ban „8 Tt ee eee e 
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'To. thi dis or Cote wem we 
parted with on the continent, we are now agu 
to return. They will not, aſter what we have 
already said, detain us long. The learned Rud- 
beck of Te whom imagination favoured 
as much as erudition; speaks of Sweden as the 


Japhet himself came thither with his whole 
family; and he undertakes to prove a Scandi- 


cules, in one of the remotest ages of the world. 
We have already had occasion to observe the 
destructive torrent, which, ruſhing from the 
North, spread itself in almost imperceptible 
F ramifications over every part of Europe. In 
the field, the Teutonic race displayed an un- 
daunted intrepidity, and a eee m eee 
verance, which merited the appre 

the Romans. In their maritime ns, 
they were bold and adventurous. We cannar. 
vol. v. . * : read 


hog et wow: ogra 
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| Atalantis of Plies" He makes no doubt but 


navian expedition under the direction of Her- 
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read the history of che eighth, ninth, and te 
ccenturies, without observing with surprize, the 
covered wich their vessels. During the space of 
two hundred years, they almost incessantly raya 
ged England; they often invaded Scotland ant 
Ireland, and made incursions on tlie casts of 
© Livonia, Courland, and Pomerania. All Europ, 
I in short, was a prey to their depredations. N 
place escaped their fury; nor was any peöpt 
| kk unsubdued 8 en eee, 
eee 407 911319? SLAVE 6 621740 
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„An whe Mantey. of Denmark, we 4 mention 
of a fleet of even hundred ships;/ sone of then Wi * 
were capable of carrying a hundred, or à hn. ö 
dred and twenty men- With these they tna yu 
great and daring enterprizes. The Norwegiun | 
have accounts not only of the discovery, but d t 
their having settlements in America; or Vinland 0 
as they then called it from its spontane cus vines l 
renturies before Columbus was born, . Ou h 
own Alfred, in the ninth» century, had un attempt b 
made to discover a north-eaſt passage t the 00 
an Indies. The relation of this voyages written 1 
80 


in the Saxon language by Alfred himself, is hap- 
2, pi preserved . In the same tract, the king a 
als en us eee e n Nr in 
913-3 481 811 P ine LIL 644 who tr 
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| like wa pes Ecler eee 


a 
of naturally to suppose, that though conquest has 
* perhaps never appeared: more dreadfuſ and des- 


tructive than in the hands of the e en 


of yet that their expeditions were not alwaytg won 

ö, to piratical devastation. Alifciafeluogi arid Snighie 

No fortifies the strength, and animates the courage 

le of the soldier. But in their turn, more peaceable 
ir propensities have likewise their ascendatioy : and 

thus, while fertile provinces jrresistibly attract, 


the tranquility of their abodes ultimately fix, the 
choice of tribes, Who are in the search of settle- 
ment. The Gothic nations, entertained opinions, 
very different from ours, of national justice. 
Their laws, for the most part, like those ſof the 


ins Lacedemvnians, seemed to know no other virtues 
t of than those of a military nature, and no other 
1nd, crimes than those of cowardice 261 War they 


looked upon as a real act of justice, and esteemed 


den 

Ou force an incontestible title over the weakʒ a visi- 
mnt ble mark, that God had intended. to subject them 
;the to the strong. They had no doubt but the in- 


tten 
jap: same dependence among men, as among inferior 
ring animals; and setting out from the principle of the 


inequality of men, as our modern civilians do 
from that of their equality, they inferred that the 


tentions of the Divinity had been to establish the 


, 


weak bade gh: to n e defend. 


And which, afi der all; let me ask, i is Morse; to Fa 
and think as they did; or, like the moderns, with 


bettet principles, 10 act as alt. Valour, says 2 
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good: of m es on the 
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enumerate all the uten of nts of 
the north. The causes Which render nations! 65. 


10 


tigt Or r friendly, a are neither abstruse n 4 ; compli 
cited; Hor does it require any Pn of metaphy- 15 


4093 
sical subtlety” to discover, what often, conf ounds 


men's ideas of Fight and wrong. The 3 85 ay 
Vandal, ho made so great a figure 1 In Euro 


fer ny a f of hes 7 0 RE f 
(2.36 10 


. 


er 


Romans comprehended under, the ge neral 2 
of Vandals, © Tacitus, has had the e go Boo? f 1 une 
to giti) his account of the Germans, w 7 1 
first mention of a nation, which has been decte 

to make stich an illustrious figure in che oy 


« « Ariones & Alte & N fAuminibus & Lo 
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aununbur.” The Serbe, Beitved elf origin 
Cords the ame source with Alte An gles YINW BH. 
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lt es 488 c Feldten 971d 
I have, "Already mentioned. tl var f x, Riſen | 
unable to defend themselves from t e e 


J. 208 2 ; 8 
inhabitants of their 5 an from he 5 , $cots, 757. 


/ Orla ii TO 
were forced to seek assistance Fon — 8 Danes and 


Saxons, their allies. How they were pr bag 


780 FITCH 15 15 


belongs proper rly 1 to the Yrovince , of | Ustory, . 


$4 It, Ay SY MI 


We are told, however, tt lat che Angles es Pap: 


321163 


ticular, or Danes, left their own co orally 


1 1311 ©, 


| deserted. 550 Nor could it have been, othe i | { 


if we recollect, that her IE, 30, much pn: 
RT the Britons, = extirpate a os nd, expel th Jeg, 
and that they entirely new peoplec ed thi 1 1 nt 


of the izhand. That they su fred few Or none 
of the old i nhabitants t to temain among fl xt 
appears from their adopting Searcely : any part . 
their customs, laws, or language hardly retaining. 


50 much 28 s their names of | many All 1 
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the low-est state wr EU Fo or it is "always a, 
deen, that the conquerors gradually assume the 
language and manners of the conquered, when the 
latter are most numerous, though! never 50 much 
bepresse d, provided they intermix. Thus, the 
H 3 | N at's 


* Chroale. Saxon, 


1180 5 errrk ie. 


Norwegians under Rollo, When they har aj 
_ quered' Norinandy;' quickly imbibed the French 
manners and language: thus; the same Norra, 
when, about two centuries aſter, they conquered 
England, in Vain endeavoured to make "their 
NormiancFrench tlie national language; and to 
establisli the Norman laws; in the course of one 
wan Teigns, the laws, manners, and speech of 
the he Englisſi Had gradually recovered the sopeti- 

oY and were adopted by the conquerors Vieni- 

selves, and their deseendants. e ee e 
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But, these were all a TOR people: e 
movements from tlie north; were of a very early 
date. "The Belge, are said to have passed into 
Britain 300 years before Christ; and tlie Picts, into 
Caledonia about the same time. Among all chest 
Norchern hordes, indisputable traces of Otlertil 
usages are to be found: and this we have: act 
Fe for, on the great probabi lity of. 0 theix 
having been originally enlightened from the ca 
Odin's followers,” as probably the last Corn. 
itnported abundantly from the east into Seandi 
navia. Alfred, in his Saxon account of the Nor- 
thern ſeas, constantly calls theſe pations the Oti« | 
entals. Rome had reckoned from her founda- 
50 bag 2820 when wa arms int the e eib ml, a 

| " Septic 


F palms 
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Seythiae people, were fingt;756en, among them,” 
« From that time ro the present, says Tacin, 
« two, hundred and six years more have elapſed: 
50 long have we been in eonquering Germany. 
| And in the course of 80, tedious a war, what wa- 
rious losses have been sustained by each party; l 
No nation hath given us more alarms; neither the 
Samnites, the Carthaginians, the Spaniards, the . 
Gauls, nor even the Parthians 3.80, much less vi- 
gor hath the despotic power, of Arsaces had, than 
the liberty of the Germans. For, except the 
defear of Crassus, what hath the conquered and 
prostrate East to oppose to the current of our 
SUCCESS ? ee a Germans. SVs taken, or 


* 


W 80 many aber armies. E hey cut off 
Varus, and three legions from Augustus himself. 
Nor was that advantage obtained with impunity, 
which Marius gained over them in Italy; the di · | 
vine Julius in Gaul; and Drusus, Tiberius, and 
Germanicus in their own country. And even 
presently after this, the tremendous threats f 
Caligula became the object of their sport. 
respite followed; till pre Ating by our discord and 
civil wars, they attacked our legions ig their | 
winter quarters, and even undertook the con- 
quest of Gaul. We have since driven them back 
beyond the Rhine: but,! in these latter times, our 
| FOES vietarics 
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dl chu mo foro Hemm less RET IN 


ompr otrumpH5 If 4hiF people gan 
þerbrought»dobloke us, ati leasty may ther godö be 


prepit ius and may chey a hate each other, 
since in the present declining fates of the em 
pire, fortune can grant us no greater fayour, than 


8 the dd entions of our enemies 12%: 53120Minh 


. 
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AiSuch Was the opinion entertajned off the Ger! 


| een nations, by the peoplewho con- 
gubred the rest of the world. Such, according 


to the confession of Facitus, was ithat qmintia] 


_ . courage; chat ardor, that constancy irei de funding 


and avenging their: cibetties;; arhichꝰ Oe 
threatened: the po- er af Rome, and inaefe wage 
aſterwards overturned it. Tacitus; inch com 


pendious· narrative: of ancient Germanyi compre: 


bende under the same name all Seandihayipand 
therefore whatever he says of the | ong3%qually 


regards the other Their Kingag they chow 
for their noble birth their 4e adet's, i dener 
for their Personal walour reges nodilirate; 


duceg ex virtute sumunt. In battle, it would: 
have been a disgrace to the qhief td have been 
excelled in courage by any of his followerꝭꝰ 1 
disgrace to the followers, not to have equalled: 
wen, 0 Should r have «Periph they 
Jie wou 
„Tacitus Germ, 4 Mallet, 
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would have: been exposed to the higher infartty 


| through life. The chiefs: ſought for victory: the 


followers for their chief. And here we may 


at once perceive, the broad rudiments of ; 
Sek and ER tenurej5b 1092549 907 ni 9901? 


ap 3} 18 7 541 21 Le Fa 1h: 3 2 Suk F1iq 


A 555 Ladies are e eee 


thy of commemoration. War, in its fairest 


and justice. The records of man slaughtening 


man, are as contemptible as the records of dog 


howling against dog. From man, indeed, irre- 
parable mischief oſten results; and the labours o 


ges of à single day. The progress and improve: 
ment of soeie ty, on the contrary; is a chroniole uf 


inestimable value, It is delightful tO See, even | 
in those rude swarms of Germans and Scandinavi- 


ans, a troop: of savage warriors, who: seemed only: 
born for pillage and destruction, at last, changed 
into a sensible and free people: impregnating their 
institutions with a spirit of drder and equality: and 
rearing that bud, which was afterwards to blossom. 


and expand throughout Europe. In this memora- 
ble æra, Ve can trace the first link of a new chain 


of events; Me. can see the laws spring forth, and 
ihe, ma annerß and Priscinlest Affen have ener; 
ſu : Since 
14 Tacitusꝰ“ 272 F 
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since governed 80 many, Tue nation 1 
whose superiority of genius, at least for the mo. 
ment, has apparently called them forth to de 
termine the fate of almost all the rest N the work, 


I am well aware, it has _ the fshion, to FY 
cry. the Goths. But, what subject, even though 


„ dh most sacred, has not been decried 71. cannot, 


indeed, suppoe the people of this island, for in 
stance, during their bondage, to have been; a8 fr. 
fined. and as happy, as they are now. tc can 


easily picture to myself a wonderful alteration 


All those great tracts of land, which lay untilled 


on account of the inroads, or the feuds. and dis- 
cords. that raged. with perpetual violence, | I now. 
behold cultivated and smiling with plenty. Instead 


2 LIL: 


of the castles, which every baron was compelledy to 
erect for the defence of his family, and where he 
lived in the fierceness of Solitary pride, among 


needy e oppressed 8 the abüse of in 


ap »* 


gant. country Seats, adorned with fine plan 


tions, and beautiful gardens; while happy; villa 


ges, or gay towns, are rising about them, and en- 


livening the prospect, with every image of rural 


wealth: on our coasts, trading cities, full of new 


manufactures; in ouf ports and harbours, inno- 


merable ships, for the sole purpose of commerce; 
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vi, but above all, that i improvement in he mi 

„ ficultics of men, which raise them to 4 tank, at =_ 
IJ least equal, if not superior, to the most cele. 

„bed of che Greeks nnd Rota!“ n 

e- Notwithiaddillg al this, however and though 

gh it be admitted, that the real merit of any object ; 

„ enhanced by the darkness of the surrounding 

1 medium through which it emerges, it will not 5 

1 be denied, that while the greatness and simpli- 

7 city of those manners, which the conquerors of | | 
owe brought with them from their woods, | 
. continued to animate their poxterity, the feudal EY | | 
5 WY :50ciation was, for the days in which it reigned, _ 
"noble in its principle, and useful 1 in its practice. : | 
a The lord and the vassal were linked to each | | 
2 other in the closest connection of attachment. : ; | | 
1 pratitude, and affection. At the same time, ; | | | 
J It must be confessed, that if in one Period, | | / 
1. it tended to encourage liberty and happi- | 


ness; in another, it instigated rapacity and 
azvageness. Progperity and vigour attended 
a the feudal. association in its youth; ; its maturity 
Y was marked with pee vishness and infirmitles. 

The compact at last broke; and then came all 


* the miser c of 5 
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Tt he ancient i bitants of Germany, ani 
wy 7 7411 41 
5 ELL, dinavia, with many brilliant, hb ad - Mary, 
92 00 > b * 
| hideo cous f ature. Thus, the laws of the Sax. 
ans, as regulated. by Charlemagne, and publishe 


by Lejbnirz,* fix the composition for the murder 
of a gran lee, or a 2 Prince, at 31. sterling; znd 
Ie same for exery v wound, that deprived him of 
his. h caring, 5 Sight, or 56 of his | limbs. Bus i 
this s iqury » Were. Tone to a freeman, , and r not wi 
noble le, t the composition v was only. bye sh lin mY 
Ar the same time, che murder 0 of a R | 
rated | but at fiftcen pence, . (which Was. Precixe! , 


| fl © Price, of A 1 85 blow, 5 A 0 105 


1 


t W Tags sen, and. 1. against. N 
were valued with a degree of exactness, of 
which one would, not haye Os matters, of 
that nature usceptible, „The laws of the, 


A 144 


people, a Nennen en, Judged, of , 1nzults 
offered t to men, by t the size of the. wounds, por 


1 1151 14 


did they shew, more refinement as, tg. the ol. 
fences committed e against women: 50 that they, 
dem to have measured d as. pee 
sufes figures in geometry, 550 (Ale 
Sa 5 
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y | Yet, though damsels of dienen, and e 
and udens in particular,” were commonly secured 8 
em the bold warriors who rambled abo abour in, 


earch ' 'of adventures, in bortresse XY SC | 
astles, situated on the summits 0 "rocks; 55 ind, 

endered inaccegble. by thick ere 6 
called Serpents. or didit was here Mor! 
hvalry 5 commented: Fiefs and e 5 
Were mutually" to at upon one Abl rte 
feudal association, was was tö Ire” and 40 beter el 
Il and from hilary, it was to receive a, 
pupport and lustfe. They were plants, 85 which 
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x), cre destined to take 1 root ade . Same 
„ eriod, and to! pa thize, in their gtow wth, 1,29 

nee The f FER 

15 n their decline. $: seeds 0 the m the 0 

ere. A 30 


had gathered in his forest; anc 4 to Whatever 0 


„oil or climate "Bis fortune Was [7 carry. him, 
0 here he was to Carter them wich | profusj ie Nh, 85 
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Women were of biet impottiale in in car 
imes. The German women Ane to pub 

le afiirs ; | and 4 they debated 1 in the days: pr 
Tacitus, in in the assemblies of their tri bes, 7 
they afte rwards appeared in the Gothic : Parlia-. 
ments. Arms, gallantry, and devotion, (for to 


love God, and the ladies, Was the first lesson 0 2 0 


1 8 


civalry) acted with uncommon force among 
the 
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their character, and that they had a foresightid 


nied by venerable and hoarycheaded en 


lovers. Taeitus says beautifully, „ Ad at 
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NY che Germans. Religion mingled h ma, a : 
pie 4 wikh 10e; and hence their” splendid n L 


heroic contentions for the palm of valour, 
the prize of beauty. In the midst of fierceny 
undd ine ependeney, gallantry, and the point d 
honor, grew and prospered. 6 Hi, 
Tacitus, c culque vanctissimi beten bb d 
" Kaidatores.” PANS Bit 100-150 mort Bn 
: i IF AQ: (beans 40:37 e 19 tro 3201 70 
By alt the Scandinavians; in particulat, . 
, men were held in high consideration The 
believed, that there was something sacred it 


bacurith ber "his" besen eng = 


6 ies} ike the Ein 


esses, apparelled in long linen' robes; most spl. 
_didly white. The Germans were always . 
tended by their wives, even in their most disin 
expeditions. To the female sex belonged-the 
tudy of simples, and the art of healing. I 
the chronicles of the North, we find the mu- 
trons, and the young women, always employed 
in dressing the wounds of their husband cr 
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al conjuges, Nulnern ferunrzcnec — 
aut exsugrre plagas pavent: cibos que & horta- 
b mina nn Art atiff 3709 510188 
125195 een Stat ee e 365% i dr 
The resolution of the women of the No 
was as dauntless ag the courage of the. men. 


dried from her wildly-looking eye. A troub 

joy rose on her mind, like the red path of the 
lightning ona stormy cloud. Vet, why did she 
nat Pass away in secret like the flower of the 
rock, which lifts its head unseen, and strews to 


not be tancied, the Ge emen, were, ge 
ficient in gentlenesa. “ An high, independent 


Tacitus, with,his usual energy, thus expresses 
many. „ Lamenta ac, Jacrymos citò, dolorem 
Wi Wenne eat e oP: 
nestum est; viris, meminitse. f Wee 


b In 24s Th 10 6 31 80 Belt Fs Fc C17 1 * ö i 1 44 
ma One principal souree, however, whence, the 
| ae Ls of chivalry, was to arise, was 


the current e among Celts, 48 well. as 
ry © always attends the. just. 


rth, 


, Her soul was: resolved, and the teac Was 


the wind! its withered leaves? Let, it must 


spirit, is not, ĩnęonsistent with the Softer passions. 
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vomen themselves leſt the men nd other less 
gorious means of gainitig their hearts. "Nita" 
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 &spise those who spent their days in indolence 
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and supine obscurity: b ae; clin 1110 
ledge any merit, but that of the high minded 
and the brave, nor be approached in am 
other e than Wen of — and te- 
3 e dne 1 Nee 
7 This was «ill mobr ani when cg! 
with Roman manners. Among the -Scythia 

tribes, not only vestal, but eonjugal purity v] 
preserved witli unconquerable pertinacity. Me 
read of no divorces; we read of none of thos 
enemies to domestic felicity, separations. The 
matron who, in five years, could submit to the 
embraces of eight husbands; * must haveiceazxd 
to-reverence. virtue in her own: person. Jeron 
saw, at Rome, a triumphant husband buty lis 
twenty- first wife, who had, in her turn, interred 
twenty-two. of his less fortunate predetesson, 
The tale of ten husbands in a month, r cannbf 
but be an extravagancy. Disregard to decenq; 
always bespeaks ill- regulated minds. We do 
not see any thing of this, in the conduct ol 
the women of ancient Germany. Neither 
can, I admit there was a cold and uncon- 
querable chastity, set up by the Gothic ladies u 
an idol to be worshipped in the toils, the suſſtr· 


ings, and the combats of the hero and the 
lover. 
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lover. On the contrary, their affections were 


| lively, and though pure and dignified, disinte- | ; 
tested and sincere; and hence that polite gal- 


lantry, So peculiarly observable in the European 
character, which adds a double telish to the 
most pleasing of all social bands; which unites 
the lasting charms of sentiment, regard, and 
friendship, with the fleeting fire of love; and 
which cherishes and n sensibility, that 


most choice gift of nature, without which, 


neither decorum, propriety, FR nor true 


| generosityz can exist. 


Chivalry annihilated the barbertty's of thei an- 


cients. The conqueror displayed a demeanor, 
complacent and gentle, disarming envy by mo- 
desty, and enhancing greatness by generous 
sympathy, and magnanimous condescension. * 

These manners, so lofty and so romantic, for 
ages gave a splendor to Europe, unequalled in 
the annals of mankind. The spirit of huma- 
nity, which distinguishes modern times in the 


periods of war, as well as of peace; the gallan- 


ty which prevails in conversation and private 
intercourse; the point of honour, which cor- 
rects the violence of the passions, by impr oving 
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| dur sense of propriety aud decorum, rr 
which, by teaching us to. consider the i import. 
ance of others, makes us value our own; these 

| circumstances arose out of chivalry, and dixcri 

„ the modern, from the ancient N . 
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ua the records of British 8 Wales We 
always find given as its favoufite theatre. 10 
connection with Armorica, made it peculizy 
803 and hence it is, that 80 many of the 
fictions, which occur in the early French 
romances, are also literally found i in the tals 
and chronicles of the elder Welsh bars f 
Have not Ossian's heroes all the gallantry and 
generosity of more modern knights, even 
unte inted with their extravagance Þ Have no. 
his love scenes, also, a native tenderness, unt. 
valled in the annals of virtuous simplicity and 
affection? © The daughter of the snow ovtt- 
heard, and left the hall of her secret sigh. She 
came in all her beauty ; like the moon from the 
cloud of the east. Loveliness was around her 
as light. Her steps were like the  music d 
songs. She saw the youth, and loved him 
He was the stolen 8igh of her soul. Her blu 
eyes rolled on him in secret: and she blest the 
chief of Morven.“ Malvina' 8 lamentatior over 
| x Oxcar 
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Oscar, is exquisitely a c 1 was a loyely 
tree in thy presence, Oscar! with all my 
branches round me. But, thy death came, like 
a blast from the desart, and laid my green head 
low. The spring returned wich its ee 1 
but, no leaf of mine n J's #5 

The women of of Gehinaity| nil ted; of all 
the Scythiac nations, as I have already noticed, 


therefore, in all probability, we are to trace the 
Amazons of the ancient world. The Amas n 


try now occupied by the Circassians.“ The 
Circass ian women participated in the general | 
character of the nation; they took pride in the 
courage of their husbands. They attended 
them to battle. It is related, that the Romans, 
after a contest with the Huns, found among the 
gain, the bodies of their women. 1 Aſter the 


engagement that Pompey had with the Albani, 


ing to the Amazons. 4 'T he most wonderful 
part of the story, however, is the mystęrious 
commerce of the Amazons with their temporary 
husbands, and the amputation performed on 

T3. 5 5521: i 


Sabo. + Procopigy f Zonara, | 
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attended their husbands to the field. And here, 


we placed, by ancient geographers, in the. coun- 


there were found Several guits of armqur belong- 
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their Dunn which last circumstance Wag pid. 
bably, however, invented by the Greek etymo. 
logists, in order to explain the name of the 
nation. The name is less absurdly to be de. 
rived from the Circassian word Maze, th 
moon, which is reported to have been the fl. 
vourite deity of the mountaineers of Caucazy, 
than from the Greek word Mager, which sign. 
fies a woman's breast. Their casual intercoum 
with their husbands, must then haye originated 
in the custom peculiar to themselves, and vic 
even exists at this day, by which husbands are 
prohil bited, under pain of infamy, from publich 
conversing with their wives; so that the sert 
are; as it were, ed into two distinct com 
/munities,* #2213 uy 1 N 


on 
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ee e fathers,” gt the youthful bleed 
warrior, © were of the race of the mighty, bu 
"they: shall not be sad; for my fame 4s'deparre 
like morning mist. But thou mayest bebol 
yon mossy towers. There my brother dwelk 
' Het is renowned 1 in battle : give him this . 
ing helm. The helmet fell from the hand o 
Gaul. It was the wounded Oithona! She hat 
armed in the cave, and came in search of death, 


She trembled for her warrior. But, her arm 
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| could not llt the spear. Her N 
never rose beneath a mail. But, she came iby 
night to the hall. She armed her lovely farm 
in steel: the steel of 4 young warrior, who, fell 
in the first of his bättles. e Son Of Ossian's 
harps, my soul is*. darkly sad. 1 behold che 
arms of Cathmol, which he raised in War, 
Take the mail of Cathlin, place it high in Sei- 
ma's hall; that thou mayest remember the hap- 
less in thy distant land. Frem white breasts, 
descended the mail. It Was che soft handed 
ONES 10 nn S; 8 Fa 714+ Far 0 
6 ie eee 
The e W an - invicible mne 
ni he. ascribed infinite knowledge, justice, 
and power. © Regnator omnium Deus, cetera 
subjecta atque parentia.“ . At the same time, 
he conceived the elements; and the visible parts 
of nature, to be the residence of subordinate 
divinities. Every tree, and every fountain had 
its genius; the air, the woods, the water, had 
their spirits. In short; every thing common, | 
as well as singular, was: imputed to supernatural 
agents; and hence arose elves, fairies, sprites, 
msicians, We eee AF; e 
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gerbes; with-all the ene and. eee 
of the old romance. iat an eee 

o eien $i kA MT Ot 
X The chronicles 40 3 May be derived; 
in a lineal descent, from the ancient historical 
songs of the Gothic bards and Scalds. Many 
of, these songs are still preserved in the North 
which exhibit all the seeds of chivalry, beforeit 
became a solemn institution. Even the com- 


mon arbitrary fictions of romance were m 


of them familiar to the ancient Scalds oſ the 
North, long before the time of the crusades. f 
And the case was the same, even in regard ty 
more weighty matters. Many writers, inder 


have looked upon the Saxon period as tan m. 


mote, and as affording a prospect. too barten 


and rude, to deserve eee 
but, it ought to be considered, chat the fun- 


| tions even of such a fabric as the een con- 
e. were d in that at period. Þ 1 
„ 21190 3+ Mt 
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principles of the French and English romances 


of chivalry. The ideas of chivalry, the appen- 
dage, and the subject of romance, Subsisted 
among the Goths, The pictures of ancient 
Du Cange, + Dr. Percy, 2” 1 Proff. Millar. 
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rs, presente by thexe early 0et tron 
interest the imagination: especially, as "having" 
the same kind of merit with the pictures of 
manners in Homer, that of being founded in 
truth and reality, and actually painted from the” 
liſe. To talk of the grossness and absurdity 
of such manners, is little co the purpose the 
poet is only concerned in the justness of The 
representation. These bards did not invent” 
fats, o much as-fables. Had they done thisj' 
the notoriety of the deception would be gluring. 

A like objection might be made to Hother:* 
When Christianity began, Heathenism Was t 
be destroyed, and Homer appeared tlie father of 
it. He became involved, therefore, deeply in 
the question; and not with the honour wWhieh 
hitherto attended him, but as a criminal wRO 
had drawn the world into error. The reading 
him was discouraged. Y He was rejected as he 
grand master of fable. But, the dispute of 
faith being over, and ancient learning having re- 

assumed its dignity, Homer regained his proger 
place in the esteem of mankind; and remains 
conſessedly a mighty genius, not transcended by 


as the father of poetry. * of 4643 0671-7 as 
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baht "Ancient pot such as tlie Sagas, che Ing 

5 of Fingal, & c. are in the group, to be combi. 
dered as the efforts of strong imagination un; 
acquainted with selection and arrangement of 
images.” They are rudely thrown on tiüe cube 
without order or art. They are a mixture of the 
sublime with hyperbole, and the familiar wich 
extravagancy. Others, again, are in critical ex. 
actitude and beauty, almost beyond the power 

of imitation. What more exquisite in descrip- 
tive poetry, than Ossian's illustrations of the 

| music of the bards? It is compared to the 
calm shower of spring; to the 8 of the 
| morning, on the hill of the roes. £: He: feared 
to stretch his sword to the bards, though hi 
soul was dark. Loose the bards, said his bo- 
ther, they are the sons of other times. G Their 
voice shall be heard in other ages, When the 
Kings of Temora have failed. Their soft s 
spread along the wood, and the silent 15 0 
ky We bre L dem e , ets wand 
N Ae «1 


With the aſs hin sed __ 
Achilles soothes his angry soul, and sings the 
immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. TO 
Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, 
fecited che verses they had composed, to cel · 
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dence prevailed in che hall; and the attentiog 


of the guests was captivated by the vocal har- 
ony, which revived and perpeunted the me- 
mory of their own exploits: a martial ardour 
flashed from the eyes of the WaTITIOFS,, who were 
impatient for battle; and the tears; of the old 
men expressed their generous despair, that theỹß 
could no longer de the de 10 yur of 

ſhe field. % t xt 
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very few tolerable historians; but, all ages in- 


discriminately, and all countries; where military 
merit has shone with splendour, have produced 
bards, famous in their generation, Of all mo- 
numents, that reared by the muge of a ge- 
nuine poet, is most expressive, most durable, 
and consequently, most to be desired. The 
faintest traces of the magnificent Babylon, can- 
not now be investigated. The famous Egyp- 
tian pyramids, though still extant, have not 
been able to preserve the names of the vain 
monarchs by whom they were constructed. 
But the structures which Homer has built, and | 
dne monuments which Virgil has raised to the 
9 5 
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f The talents of 01, however, among th 
: Gibas, which had been wont to record the 
deeds of valour, and the atchievemerits of war 
were, on the revival of letters, and the conse- 
quent extinction of bards, devoted to the fair 
In every country of Europe, the poet, or the 
troubadour, consecrated to them his homage and 
his songs. And thus, to the fashions of gallan- 
try the rise of literature is to be aseribed. 
Some writers, indeed, have erroneously ima; 
gined, that not only romance, but even chivalry 
itself was owing to the crusades. But, the fad 
is, that if chivalry had not been: in existence, 
the crusades could not have been carried into 
execution. The knight only altered the obje& 
of his superstition. To defend Christiani, 
with his sword and his life, became a sacred 
vow, to which he was ambitious to submit. In- 
stead of a lover, he became a saint; and in lieu 
of the smiles of a mistress, he POT 22h 
| for the smiles of heaven. | 
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The word remake, itself, is not of very an- 
cient Was TO Latin language ceased to be 
- Spoken 
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Spo fond in France about the ninth century v an | 
was Succeeded by what was called the . 


Tongue; a mixture of Frankish and bad Latin. 
Hence the first poems in i aeg 3 MF: call. | 
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ed Remans, or Romandts.* | 
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Romans: and the testimony of Tacitus i 
quoted as decisive on the subject: “ Literarum 


Greece, Italy, and the south of Europe, receit- 


2355 eren an 


— 


terren XXI. 


f 


ay 1 


WE ae now to turn away * 5 0 
gallantry and hardihood, when every. thought 
though proud, was masculine ; when the knight 
was led forth, not as to a review, but, as. to 
battle; not adorned for parade, but execution; 
who would be tried by the sharpness of hs; 
blade, and not by its finery; who, in short, like 
the heroes of antiquity, would charge in iron, m 
and would seem to despise all ornament, but 
intrinsic merit. To a much more peaceabł Wiſri 


subject, our enquiries now conduct uus. 


The ancient Germans, it is said, had not the 
use of letters, before their intercourse with the 1a) 


secreta viri pariter ac fæminæ ignorant.“ Tix 
citus is undeniably an authority of high con- 
deration. But, as we have already seen, that 


kErren LXXX1, | | 139 


ed letters from the Pelangilies; or Southern Scys 
thians, it may not at least be unworthy of en- 
quiry, what causes could have prevented the 
Germans and Scandinavians, from receiving 
letters from the Northern Scythians. Espe- 
cially; as we are told, the Goths brought with 

them, into their European abodes, many useful 
arts, particularly the knowledge of ns which 


| Odin 1 is even Said to have ne * 4. 

oht; | | 2 lier | 
igt The ors of the 3 He sciences, 
to | and religion, we have traced on a former occa- 
on; WW: ion, to Scythia : “ Satis certum ex his colligi 


potest linguam, ut gentem Hellenicam, a sep- 
tentrione & Seythia originem traxisse, non à 
meredie. Inde literæ Græcorum, inde Musa 
Pierides, inde sacrorum initia.” T A late inge- 
nious antiquary, also, endeavours to prove, that 
he Goths were descended from the Thracians; 
and that the Greeks and Thracians, were only 
ifferent clans of the same people. Odin, we 
ave already attended from his mountains of 
Scythia into Scandinavia. The Icelandic chro- 


rum WW icles paint him as the most persuasive of men. 
Tx hey tell us, nothing could resist the force of 
i- is words; and that he was not only a great 
ei- Ol. Worm. th Salmasius. 5 


I ; a 9 

p X * 

1 poet 
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Scandinavians. He was also the inventor of 
tte Runic characters, which 80 long prevailed 


open and expand with delight; and that the 


would leave their infernal caverns, and stand 


certain W mother W 


scriptions have been discovered.“ The fey, 


scriptions, have found them to be, for the mos 
part, epitaphs in the ancient Icelandic language, 


very heart of the desarts, where Christianit 


tions in the Runic character. But, the ancient 


poet, bus, that be taught the-art of poegy to th 


among that people, The same chronicles add 
he knew how to sing airs so tender and meh- 


dious, that the very plains and mountains woll 


5 /% a 


ghosts, attracted by the sweetness of his gongy | 


motionless about him. He is even reptesented 
as descending into hell, and calling uÞ thence 


In bell in l * W the 
antiquary frequently meets with large stones of! 
different forms, engraven with the Runic cha. 
rafter. In England and Scotland, the like in. 


who have endeavoured to decypher these it- 


and most of them of a date anterior to the wi 
introduction of Christianity. In Tartary, in te 


never penetrated, we also are told of inscrip 


_* Hicke's Thesaur. Ling. Sept; 
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Edda gives us cleatly to Anden that Odin 


caused the knowledge of letters to be reg; det 
i the art of magic, the art of working mira 8. 
He is made to say, Do you know how to en- 


grave Runic characters ? How to explain chem? 
How to N — Fan to e Wen 
virtue? ; RN „ n RN 


to preserve Sm Poisen; 6 women in 


labour ; to cure bodily diseases; to dispel evil 
thoughts from the mind; to dissipate melan· 


8 and to soften the severity of a cruel mis: + 
The Scandinavians employed nearly the 


ame a for all these different purposes; 
but they varied the order and combination of 


the letters: they wrote them either from right. 


to left, or from top to bottom, or in the form 


of a circle, or contrary to the course of the sun. 


This Runic, the learned Celsus was of opinion, 
was nothing more than the Roman alphabet, 
with the curve changed into straight lines for the 
exe of engraving on hard stones and wood. 


Mr. Gibbon like wise says, e the oldest Runic 


inscriptions are supposed to be of the third cen- 
tury; and the most ancient writer, who mentions 
the Runic characters, is Venantius F ortunatus, 

VOL. v. 5 who 
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There tae! my n Lord Mitucaacd 
< from the name of which we should expet 
nothing but rudeness and barbarity, and yet it 

is a great work of art, such as may be compard 
even to the Greek, and in many respects 15 pre- 
ferable to the Latin. The language I enn ö 

the Gothic, the parent of all the different di 
lects of the Teutonic, such as the German, 'the 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Icelandish; and of the 
English among the rest. It is a complete ls 

guage in itself, having its roots all of its on 
growth, from which it forms the rest of 1 
words by derivation and composition. It bas il 
the several parts of speech distinguished fron 
one another, and among others, the adjective d 
three genders. It forms the cases of its nouns 

flection, and has five declensions as well as tle 
Latin; in all which there are four cases distin 
guished from one another by the difference d 
termination, namely, the nominative, genitiv 

dative, and accusative. It has an article of thre 

5 genders, as the Greek has, and also a dual num 
a ber in the two first pronouns, and in the verbs. 
These have four moods, as well as the Latin 
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2 Origin and Progress of Language. 


verbs, formed by: oma of termination, * 
three tenses, with the varieties of persons and 
numbers, all formed in the same way. And, 
lastly, it has prepositions, eee and 4 
regular Wee e e e ee 


T hone” Goths, and in 1 Mt the conque- 
rors of the Roman empire, came, as- I have often 
mentioned, from Scythia, that is, the north east 
parts of Europe, and north west of Asia, compre- 
hending all the country now 'known by the 
name of Tartary, and a considerable part of 
Muscovy and Siberia. It is a vulgar error, that 
they were originally northern nations. The fact 
1s, they all came from the east, which is the true 
Offcina Gentium, not the north. Now these 
rery people, in their other ramifications, we have 
xn a lettered people. Neither can I very 
readily connect the existence of an accurate and 
gan matically constructed language with a total 
gnorance of the first elements of literature. I 
an far from believing the use of letters to have 
been generally known. But even in the tempests 
vhich then so fiercely raged, might not some 
little bark have floated down the surface, and 

K 2 915 „ cc 


C Maning 8 Gn and N $ Saxon ad Gothic | 
Dictionary. : 


ene, in ee of my * 
een, 1 Th 


7 00 Ke not 3 30 icons of * PAS 
and manners, as they are of their -aberiginal 
tongues. Conquest may confine the bounds of 
a language; commerce may corrupt, or may im- 
prove it; new inventions, by introducing. new 

words, may bring the old WA a change 

in the mode of thinking may alter the idiom; 

but it is never to be extirpated,, except by the 
extirpation of those who use it. It fetires from 
successful invasion among rocks and desarts; if 
subsists with the remains of a people; even 
mountains and rivers.in part retain; it, when the 
people are no more. The Romans, who en 
deavoured to make their language universal 
through the whole orbis Romanus, yet could not 
at all times Succeed. They conquered, Grace, 
but they, did not make ee tum 
there, as well as their arms. 


It i is SY that enki the reign of the —_ 
Valens, in the year 369, Ulphilas, bishop of 
those Goths who were settled in Mesia and 
Thrace, translated the Bible into the Gothic 
language, and that he first taught these Mæso- 
Goths letters. A fragment Fo this identical yeT- 
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. Sin HY: 
in the Abbey of Werden in Wag In 
examining it, the letters were found to be in . 
every respect dissimilar to the Runic character. 
Their numbers were likewise twenty-five, where- 

as the Runic were only Sixteen, and it was 
a with slight variations, from the e 
of the Greek and Latin alphabet. This frag- 
ment, which is now preserved in the library of 
Upsal in Sweden, is known by the name of 
Codex Argenteus, the letters being all of silver, 
except the initials, which are of gold: and what 
i still more singular, these very letters appear, 
not to have been written with a pen, but to have 
been stamped, or imprinted on the vellum, with 
hot metal types, in the same manner as che 
backs of books are lettered. WOT” 


The Runic character thus de Nabe bad 
a being previous to the introduction of Christi- 


| anity. Ulphilas also might have been n 


to the honour of inventing a new character, as 


he might not have chosen to employ, in so Sacred | 


a work as the translation of the Bible, the letters 
which the Goths had, in his eyes, rendered in- 
famous by superstition. + Moreover, it is not 
the least impracticable method of instilling new 
M3 principles 
* Ihr, Dr. Percy. 
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Greek alphabet, consisted of thirty- nine lettes 
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principles, ts introduce a new way of writing, WW * 
and thereby to render the old method mysten. 0 
ous and unintelligible. Many instances of this / 0 
occur in history. In a stone chest, discovered f 

at Grenada in Spain, the acts of the council of tl 
| Uliberis, held A. D. 304, were found, and in th 
thorough preservation. They were written or C 

engraved on plates of lead, in Gothic charaQeers;* ol 
whereas, most other writings, during the con- ve 
tinuance of the Gothic empire; were made 1n the ca 

Latin tongue, and in Latin characters. wil 
e Ton 1 = get 
The various alphabets of different nations ar sid 
made by degrees, and from originals and causs . Crc 
Which it is impossible to discover. One thing, der 

however, is certain, that the fluctuations in the to 
shape of alphabetical characters, have on certain WW hou 
occasions been formed by the fashion of the Omer 
day. Towards the middle of the fifth century, of! 
Cyril was sent from Constantinople to preach the WW Vu 
gospel to the Sclavonian nations, who then ini: bord 
bited Hungary, Bulgaria, Moravia, and Poland. 0 
He also, we are told, in the style of Ulphilas, in Wi i 
vented, and communicated to the Sclayonians 1 | 
character, and a knowledge of lettefs. His al- I. 
pPhabet, however, formed after” the capitals of the ing, 
8 2 


The 
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The tribe of Sclavonjans who, were afterwards 
called Russians, when they quitted the shores 
of the Danube to found another empire, still 
further to the north, took this alphabet with 
them, but reduced it to its present number, 
thirty.“ But might not this alphabet of St. 

Cyril have been rather an improvement upon. an 
old Sclavonian, character, than altogether an in- 
vention of his own? I ask the question, be- 
cause I cannot conceive how the Sclavonians, 
with their various dialects, could have been alto- 
| gether ignorant of letters. Their language, be- 
sdes the countries I have mentioned, was that of 

Croatia, Carinthia, Carniola, Esclavonia, Bornia, - 
Servia, Albania, and Dalmatia. From Venice 
to Kamschatka, it was understood. At this 
hour they speak it in Istria, Silesia, Lusatia, Po- 
merania, Mecklenburg, and even to the frontiers 
of Holstein. Look at the map, and tell me af 
you can suppose, a people so situated, so closely 
bordering upon the Scythians, to have been 

grorant of letters until the fifth century of 
Christ? . 


The Runic, however, of which we are speak - 
Ig, is stubbornly denied to the Goths, though 
it 18 a5 like the Mzso-Gothic of Ulphilas, | as it 

| 1 4 is 
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is like the Chinese. Tacitus is always produce 


in formal array, and he is known to have witten, 5 
as I have already quoted, that both men and 1 
women among the Germans were equally i iguo. Sj 
rant of letters. But, may not Tacitus be, in Sh 
this passage, misunderstood ? Some, at lest, nc 
who have been well acquainted with his style pl 
and manner, have considered what he . th 
said, as meaning, that both men and women ciy 
were ignorant of what Roman men and * 
were not, the secret of writing letters of liberti 
nism and dishonourable intrigue. * | Moreover, wh 
is it clear that these words of Tacitus are not to gio 
be understood in a positive sense, as spoken of Dr 
such Germans as lived in obscurity, or of the the 
most ignorant of them; for he makes mention, Pas 
but a little before, of certain tombs and monu- wre 
ments, on the confines of Germany and Rhetia La 
45 that had neee on them in Greek n Cel 
| of | 
A small degree of enquiry, Koen Ingo pose 
lateral matters, may enable us to do Somewhat Sca 
more than form conjectures on the literary com 
character of the Germans and Scandinavians. [1 valy 
the future revolutions of ages, I can'readily an- Got 
ticipate culture in the most disheartening soil Eur 


in the days. that are past, I can retrospective 
* 


bt © 


G 1 8 


auppoxe ability to have flourished; where the 
sickly weeds of ignorance are now predominant. 


Thus, as the day will come when the wastes gf 


Siberia, as well as the wildernesses of America, 
shall send forth poets, philosophers, and astra- 
nomers, capable of holding converse with the 
planetary worlds, so may it have happened in 
those desart corners, where not even a trace of 
civilization is now to be mo : 


Dehn in ancient Va eee Pann 
what we have already discussed, five Pagan reli- 
gions ; the Polytheism of Greece and Rome, the 
Druidical religion of the Celtic nations, the Poly- 


theism of the Teutonic or Gothic nations, ,the _ 


Pagan religion of the Sclayonians, and the low 
wretched superstitions of the more northern 
Laplanders, Fins, Greenlanders, &c. Of the 
Celts we have spoken at large. The Celtic odes 
of the Druids are for ever lost. We happily 
Possess, however, the Runic Songs of the Gothic. 
Scalds ; which, though they have nothing in 
common with the Druid odes, yet are truly 
valuable, as they unfold the system of the 
Gothic ancestors of the different nations of 
Europe, Mali, pos: 


* — 4 


Y 
* 


The ancient Icelandic mythology calls Gol 
the author of every thing that existeth; the 
eternal, the ancient, the living and awful Being; 
the Searcher into concealed: things; the Being 


— — _ 
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that never changeth. It attributes to him an 
ü infinite power, a boundless knowledge, and an 8 
; incorruptible justice. It forbad the Scandina- 4 
| vians to represent this divinity under any corpo- 4 
Teal form. They were not even to think of con- t 
fining him within the inclosure of walls, but 7 
were taught that it was only within woods, and 4 
consecrated forests, they could serve him with F 
propriety and veneration. God, say they, is the E 
universal father. He lives for ever. He formed m 
the heaven, the earth, and the air. He al 

made man, and gave him a soul which shall live. | 
even after the body shall have mouldered away. m 
The just shall dwell with him, in Gimle or Pa- du 
radise; but wicked: men shall 0 to . or tho 
Death.“ * e Bra 
The Germans and Sealand at first all cert 
the Divinity, Tis, Tuis, or Teut; they after. four 
| wards accustomed themselves to call him by an pow 
, appellative name, God, or Guodan, which 8g Hei 
nifies the good. T his by degrees they changed 5 b 


5 into Odin, which the Anglo-Saxons pronounced 
„ W odan. 


—— 


Edda. 


a „„ n, 


Wogan. Teut, however, is not to be confounded 
with Thor, who was only the third principal deity 
of the Scandinavians, the most valiant of the sons 
of Odin. He is always represented armed with 
2 mace or club, which he grasps invincibly, with 

gauntlets of iron. This is the God of the Gauls 


also, who was charged with the conduct of the 


atmosphere, and presided over the winds and 
tempests. * To him was consecrated the day 


Thorsday, or our Thursday. Nor is Tyr, tho? 


a warrrior deity, to be confounded with Thor. 
From him comes Tyrsday, or our Tuesday. 
He was the protector and champion of 0 
men. 


The Edda reckons up twelve Gods, and as 
many Goddesses, to whom divine honours were 
due, and who, though they had all a certain au- 
thority, were nevertheless obliged to obey Odin. 
Brage, for instance, presided over eloquence and 
poetry, His wife, named Iduna, had the care of - 
certain apples, which the Gods tasted when they 
found themselves grow old, and which had the 
power of instantly restoring them to youth. 
Heimdal was their porter. The Gods had made 
a bridge between heaven and earth; this bridge 
15 | the rain- bow. Fees was employed to 

5 watch 
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watch at one of the extremities of this bridge, | 
lest the giants should make use of it to get o 


heaven. It was impossible to surprise him, ſor 


the Gods had given him the faculty of Sleeping 
more lightly than a bird, and of discovering ob- 
jects by day or night, further than the distance 
of a hundred leagues. He had also an ear so fine, 
that he could hear the very grass grow in the 
meadows, and the woot on n n wanne 


| kb. EE oe t 


oy ks was the evil 1 & * Send. 


navians. They, notwithstanding, ranked him 


among their Gods. The Edda calls him the 


calumniator of the Gods, the grand contriver 


of deceits and frauds, the reproach of Gods and 
men. He is beautiful in his figure, but hi 
mind is evil, and his inclinations inconstant. No 
one renders him divine honours; He surpasses 
all mortals in the arts of perfidy and craft. 


- Three monsters owe their birth to him, the 
wolf Fenris, the serpent! Midgard, and Hela or 


Death. In his wars with 5 Gods he was dis- 
comfited. He was seized and shut up in a 
cavern, where he rages with such violence, that 
he is the cause of all our earthquakes. There 

* Edda, Mythol, 28. 


pe is to remain, till the end of the G then 


ke is, with the greats erpent, &c. to be slain.“ 


The principal deity, howeve 75 among the 


Scandinavians after Odin, was Frea, his wife. It 


| was the opinion of all the Scythiac nations, of 


the ancient Syrians, and of the first inhabitants 
of Gteece, that the Supreme Being, or celestial 


| God, had united with the earth to produce the 
inferior divinities, man, and all other creatures. 
Upon this was founded that veneration they had 


for the earth, which they considered as a God-_ 


dess, and those honours which were paid to her. 
They called her Mother Earth, and the Mother 
of the Gods. The Phenicians adored both 


these two principles, under the names of Tautes, | 


and Astarte. They were called by the inhabi- 
tants of Greece and Italy, Saturn and Ops. 
Tacitus says, the Germans adore the Goddess 
Herthus, or earth. And this was the Frea of 
the Scandinavians, or Rhea of the Lydians, words 


differing only from different aspirations. Hence 25 
aso comes the word frau, which signifies woman 


in the German 1 * 


This Frea . the Ge 


of Chas and Coy the nen Yu of 


: the 
* Mythol, * | + Mallet. 
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the north, doubtles because she 8 for the 
principle of all fecundity, and for the mother of 
all existence. It was Frea that was addreszed to 
obtain happy marriages. She dispensed plea- 
sures, enjoyments, and delights. The Edda 
stiles her the most propitious of the Goddesses; 
and in imitation: of the Venus of the Greeks, 
who. lived in the most tender union with Man, 
Frea went out to war with her gallant Odin, 
and divided with him the souls of the slain. 
She was also known under the name of Astagod, 
or the Goddess of Love, Which is not very re- 
mote from that of Astarte; and that of Goya, 
Which the ancient Greeks called the earth. She 
was sometimes, however, confounded with the 
moon, who was thought, like her, to have influ - 
ence over the increase of the human species; for 
which reason the full moon was considered a 
the most favourable time for nuptials. The 
sixth day of the week was consecrated to Frea 
and called F oy; or our F 188500 pon Is 


The three superior Wi to W thera 
Temple of Upsal seems particularly to have been 
consecrated, were symbolically represented; firs, 
Odin, holding a sword in his hand; next, Thor, 
at his left hand, with a crown upon his head, a 


__ in one hand, and a club in the other; 
: zometims 
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zometimes even oantayeds ina chariot, draws | 


by two he goats, with a silver bridle, and his 


| head surrounded with stars; and lastly, Frea, 
standing at the left hand of Thor, with attri- 
butes characterizing the Goddess of Pleasure. 
These, however, are not to be Soden the 
trinity of the Scandinavians. The names of the 
trinity are different; and I would mention thein, 
but that they do not, in every point of view, 


appear to me to be a legitimate branch of the 
genuine 1 of n en A 515 


95 


The genii and Bites of this Scandinirites ES 
were of different characters, good and bad, ay 


were the genii and spirits of the Persians. From 


these were derived the fables of Incubuses and 
Sucubuses; and that general opinion, that there 
were genit or sylphs of both sexes, who did not 


disdain the embraces of mortals. The elfs and 
weird sisters, or parcæ, are also taken notice of 
in the Scalds.* We have already seen, that their 
women foretold future events ; uttered oracles, 


and maintained in pretension a strict commerce 


with the Divinity. Vola, or Folia, was pro- 
bably the general name for all sybils of this kind; 


and hence, perhaps, the reason why Horace calls 1 


his sybil enn F olia. These names are 
likewise 


® Keysler, 


P ²— u EDD iD ES SSL rent rt nun en E Eg tganoge 


* ff 


tain, and grove, had its tutelary deity) acknoy- 
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Bkewize connected with, the idea of folly or mat 

ness. The word Fol bore the same meaning in 
the ancient Gothic, that it does in French, or 
English, and in almost all the languages of the 
north. The poem of Voluspa, a word which 
signifies the oracle, or the prophecy of Vola, 
and is part of the most ancient "—_— is still in 
: being. . ; 


The Persians, together with their subordinate 5 
divinities, genii, or angels, (for every river, foun- 


ledged two eternal principles; the one good, 
Oromases; the other bad, Arimanius. Between 
these they placed a third, whom they called 
Mithras, or mediator. The Mars of the This. 
cians, so called by the Greeks ; the Mercury df 
the Gauls, so called by the Romans ; the Her- pict 
cules, the Thot, the Vodan, Wodin, Odin, or fath 
God, were all one and the same, or attributes of il k tic 
the same being. Thus we read, Deo 80 oy 
Vodana, quem Mercurium vocant. 4 Hero- _ 
dotus makes the Scythians adore Jupiter Pap: WW ti 
pæus, as the Supreme God, the father of men; iſ Able 
and Apia the earth, his wife, the mother of 5 
men. This latter divinity, by * * Tt 
_ ® Hickes, Thesau. — * n 

t Vita St. Columb, 
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Ephesidns as arne. under the 


AS 


Brought up in a battle, nd Webiste to blood, 


the Scandinavians in course of time made their 
Gods as fierce and untractable as. themselves. 
The supreme Gods of other nations are repre- 
ented as favourable to the existence of the 


human species. The chief titles of Odin, howW- 
ever, were, Fe ather of the Slain, the Lord of 


Graves. Their religion at first, indeed, Was 
ample and pure; but, they fell into the com- 


| mon, and I am afraid inevitable mistake of the | 
human mind, and carried the imperfections of | 


their own nature into the idea, they formed 9 
the nature of the Deity. Hence those frightful 
pictures of the terrible and severe God, the 
father of slaughter, the God that carrieth deso- 


lation and fire; and hence their abominable | 


repasts in Valhall, Odin's favourite place of re- 
idence,* But, were the Greek and Roman 
deities, let me ask, guided by much more equi- 
table, Iwill not ay less brutal principles? Fs 


The Scandinavians and e men wa three 


great religious festivals in the year. The first 


* Edda, 
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and most condidiribis. was celebrated at the 
winter solstice. They began their year with it; 
it was named Iuul, and hence the old Engl 
Yeol, or Yule, for Christmas. This feast was 
celebrated to the honour of Thor; and acti 
fices, dances, nocturnal assemblies, and all the 
demonstrations of dissolute joy, were then autho- 
rised by general usage. These feasts answered 
to the Saturnalia of the Romans. In the early 
ages, the offerings on these and similar occasions 
were simple, and such as rustics could readily 
present. To Odin were offered horses, dogs, 
falcons, cocks, and fat balls ; to Thor, fat oxen | 
and horses; and to Frea, the largest hog that 
could be procured. Unhappily, however, when 
the effusion of blood is once supposed capable 
of appeasing the anger, or conciliating the favour | 
of the Gods, fear and anxiety soon lead men to 
apprehend, that the blood of animals is not sul. 
ficiently valuable for great purposes: and hence 
man is seen deliberately and religiously to murder 
man. Every ninth month the Scandinavian re- 
peated a detestable ceremony of human aerifice, 
which lasted nine days, on each of which the) 
immolated nine of their fellow creatures. The 
altars of these tragedies were composed of lay 
stones, which neither the ravages of time, no- 
the zeal of the first convests to Christianity, have 
1 | hes 


Ve 
en 


been altogether able to detroy; Stonehenge 
wWas probably one of them. For the Britons, as 


well as all the Celts, Italians, Carthaginians, 


phœnicians, and in short, all the nations we read 
of in Europe and Asia, lie under the opprobrium : 


of the same abominable and OY practice. 


T he legislators of the Scythians pb 8 
God himself as author of the laws, which they 


gave to their fellow citizens, The priests (who 


were often also the sovereigns, and sprang for 


the most part from the same family, like those 


of the Jews) persuaded the people that their 


family had God himself for its founder. Who 


then, in the language of the Edda, could re- 


frain from trembling before holy men, who ex- 
pounded the behests of the Supreme God. 


Thus, the Germans, so haughty, who thought | 


themselves dishonoured if they had not revenge 


for the slightest offence, would with trembling 
zubmit to blows, and even death itself, from the 


hand of the Pontiff; © Neque ànimadvertere, 


neque vincire, neque verberare nisi sacerdotibus 
permissum, non ducis jussu, sed velut Deo im- 
perante.“ * The Goddess Frea was usually served 
by king's daughters, who were called prophet- 
exes and Goddesses, who pronounced oracles, 
5 e devoted 


* Tacitus, 
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devoted themselves to perpetual virginity, and 
8 VP! the sacred 0 in her g . 


All the ancient nations 4 Eu debris 
theik origin with nearly the same circumstance, 
Tacitus says, the Germans celebrated a God 

born of the earth. This God had a son, who 
had three sons; and these were the original an. 
cestors of the three principal nations of Ger- 
many. Herodotus tells us, the founder of the 
Scythians had three sons. A tradition received 
by the Romans, according to Appian, said, that 
the Cyclop Polypheme had by Galatea, three | 
sons, Celtus, Illyrius, and Gallus. Saturn, the 
father of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, might 
very well come from the same source; as well a 
the three sons, whom Hesiod makes to spring 
from the marriage of Heaven and Earth, Coltus, 
. Briareus, and Gyges. Whence the foundation of 
this extraordinary similitude! ? Has it any com- 
mon, or even derivative connexion with Ken, 


Ham, and Japhet. ? 


| "The Scythiac * as given to us in the 

Icelandic mythology, has greatness and sublimiy 

in the description: © In the day spring of ti 
ages there was neither sea, nor shore, nor te- 

| | feli 


„Nallet. 
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freching breezes. There was neither earth be- ö 
low, nor heaven above to be distinguished. The 
whole was only one vast abyss, without herb 
and without seeds. The sun had then no palace: . YI 
the stars knew not their dwelling places; the 5 | 

moon was ignorant of her power. Then | 
there arose a luminous, burning, flaming world 
towards the south ; and from this world flowed 
incessantly, into the abyss that lay towards the 
north, torrents of sparkling fire. Thus was the 
abyss by little and little filled. But, there re- 
mained within it a light and immoveable air. 
Then a warm breath coming from the south, 
melted the vapours of the abyss, and formed of 
them living drops, whence was born the giant 
Ymer. While Ymer slept, a man and woman 
were formed from him. A general inundation 
afterwards happened, from the blood which ran 
from the wounds of Ymer when he was slain. 
Only one giant escaped, and he saved himself in 

a back with all his family. Then a new world 
was formed. The earth was made round, and 
it was surrounded by the deep ocean. Out of 
bits of wood, a man and a woman were created. - 
The eldest of the Gods gave them life and souls; 
the second, motion and knowledge; the third, 
the gift of speech, hearing, and sight, to which 
he added beauty and raiment. From this man 
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and this woman, named Askus and Kanda. is de, 
scended the race of men who are permitted, to 
inhabit the earth, 25 a: „ 
. N 

The e ee in the book of the 8 
prophecy of Enoch, to the particulars contained 
in this mythological dogma of the Scandina- 


vians, is extremely remarkable. The fables of % 
Prometheus, Typhon, and Enceladus, have like. t 
wise a strong appearance of being derived from 5 
_ the same original. But the end of the world, E 
the last day, is e mh Neu baz t. 
in the Edda: to 
The giant Rymer arrives from the east, Pl 
carried in a chariot ; the ocean swells; the great 
serpent rolls himself furiously in the waters, and 
Ufteth up the sea; the eagle screams, and tears th 
the. dead bodies with his horrid beak; the vess| ve 
of the Gods is set afloat, The vessel comes from an 
the east; the host of evil genii arrives by sea; he: 
 Loke is their pilot and director; their furious 
Squadron advances, escorted by the wolf Fenris; | 
Lake n with them. , 10 Ole 
you 
The black prince of the ani of fue! _— nar 
forth from the south, Surrounded with, fame! 


the 


C Edda, 


Dee ß 


the words of the Gods beam forth rays like the 
sun; the rocks are shaken, and fall to pieces; ; 
the female giants wander about weeping; men 
tread in crowds the h of death; * heaven 

is Slit asunder. L 


Eq * 


|  « New grief for the Goddess who hah 
Odin; for Odin advances to encounter Fenris, 
the snow-white slayer of Bela, against the black | 
prince of the genii of fire. Soon is the spouse of 
Frea beaten down. Then runs Vidar, the illus- 
trious son of Odin, to avenge the death of his 
father : he attacks the murderous monster, that 
monster born of a giant, and with his sword he 
pierces him to the heart, 


« The sun is darkened; the sea overwhelms 
the earth; the shining stars vanish out of hea- 
ven; the fire furiously rages ; the ages draw to 
an end; my flame nn trier the vault of 


heaven.“ 


I will not detain you with a reference to tbe 
Old and the New Testament for passages, which 
you will, on recollection, find most extraordi- 
narily apposite to what I have here quoted; 
either Shall I go over the grounds taken also by 
i . 4 —— the 
,.* In Percy. 


1 
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the Stoics, particularly by Sona, on the ame 
subject. The field is uncommonly fertile, and 


£ at a more leisure moment, may not be unworthy 
of your deliberate attention. I am now urged 
5 to a conclusion. ; —_— 


5 The Scintlitt id excelled as much in pas- 
sive as in active resolution. The period granted 
them to live they were indifferent about; they 


regarded with little concern, if not with disdain, 
that which is so much valued by the rest af 
mankind, a long and a healthy old age. Few of 


them awaited the distant period allotted by m- 


ture. Single combats or general engagements, 
the dangers and fatigues of the sea, together 
with the frequent practice of suicide, were 9 
many passages ever. open to conduct them to 
that glorious path, which they thought led toa 
happy futurity. The dreadful consequences of 
their sensibility to what they falsely called ho- 
nour, extended even from private persons to 3 
whole people. The groans of the people spread 
over the hills; they were like the thunder of 
the night when the cloud bursts on Cona, and 
thousand ghosts shriek at once on the hollow 
wind: silence darkened the land around; blast 
sighed lonely on grassy tombs.“ ? 
Ossian, „ 


0 7 8 : 
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Alter every effort for the acquisition of hey, 


it was natural for the Scandinavian to devise 


means to perpetuate it. "Accordingly the customs 
of their funeral ceremonies were peculiarly cal- 
| culated for this purpose ; although before the ar- 


rival of Odin from Scythia, they did probably little 


more than lay the dead body with its arms under 
a small heap of earthen stones. < T took a stone 


from the stream amidst the song of bards; ; the | 


blood of Fingal's foes hung curdled in its ooze; 


| beneath J placed at intervals three bosses from 


the shields of foes, as rose or fell the sound of 
Ullin's song; Toscar laid a dagger in the earth, 

a mail of sounding steel; we raised the mould 
OR 1 stone, and bade it Pen to other 
ears. 

Odin introduced into the north, however, 
new customs attended with more magnificence. 
In succeeding ages, the bodies were reduced to 
ashes, and after being collected together in an 
um, were deposited under a small mount of 
earth. But, this practice was never quite uni- 


versal. These two funeral ceremonies accord- 8 


ingly have distinguished two distinct Kras, in 
the ancient northern history. The first was 
(led the are of fire, and the Second the age of 

| bills; 3 


* Ossian. 
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Bills; dich. last prevailed till Christianity ti 


umphed, and in our barrows and tumuli ar 
to be observed all oyer England to this day: 


but, whether to be ascribed to our Gothic an. 


cestors, the Saxons or Danes, or to the inhahi. 
tants of Celtic race, it is not easy to determine 


When a hero or chief fell gloriously in battl, 
his funeral obsequies were honoured with a 
possible splendour. His arms, his gold and 

silver, his war horse, his domestic atttendants 
and whatever else he held most dear, were placed 


with him on the pile. His dependants and: 


friends frequently made it a point to die with 


their leader, in order to attend on his shade in 


the palace of Odin; and lastly, his favourite 
wife was generally consumed with him on the 
same pile. But, we have already had occasion 
to treat of this senseless barbarity: and here le 
us take our leave of the north. 


| 1 
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SOME people seem possessed of that happy 
genius, and that inexhaustible fund of ability, 
that they have only to wish in order to suc- 
ceed. Were I so fortunate as to be of this 

number, I should not now be in doubt, whether 
have conveyed to you a just idea of my sub- 
ject, or whether I have not rather scattered and 
confounded the materials, which the patient in- 
dustry of others has enabled me to make use of, 

But, you will bear with me with patience; 
and more especially, as the- light even of rea- 
son herself has been too feeble to pierce the al- 


lation at one period disastrously introduced into 
the world. To tear from mankind the records 
of the memory of their fathers, was the wretched 
expedient to which nations had recourse in 
5upport of their dominion. 5 

1 am now 10 to make an excursion, for 
the eccentricity of which I shall most probably 
be condemned. But, I consider myself as so much 

vor. v. . | the 


most universal darkness, which licentious deso- 
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the arbitrary master of my own ground, that tl 
cannot but feel myself warranted, in taking the wi 
road the most convenient in my own apprehen- 
sion. Truths, respecting the same general end, 
may be pursued in a variety of ways. I see no 
reason, why I should labour through Italy and 
Greece to arrive at last in Palestine and Jude, 
A much shorter cut presents itself; and there- | 
fore, iſ you are not startled at the leap, our little 
syIphs (for as oriental scyons we are entitled to 
them) shall attend us across the continent, and | 
land us for a moment in the” countey y of the 3 
Israelites. 55 


In the early stages of our correspondence, 
endeavoured to prove to you, that the Jews in 
no respect pretended to be the oldest people I ** 

upon earth. Such a pretension, indeed, would 
have contradicted the whole tenour of their own 
annals, The Scythians were in all probabilit 
anterior to the Israelites. Nay, do not smile: | 
what was Job? Was he not a prince or chief de- 
scended from Esau, and who lived in Idumea 

In the poem are two distinct features; the af. 
flictions which befel him, and the exemplary 
conduct which he manifested under them, both 
having, as fact, every probability in their sup- 
port. But, the dress in which they are clothed, 


occas 


* 
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the beautiful imagery, and the sublime machinery 


with which they are adorned, are strong marks 


of being the composition of some tuneful bard, 
who, for the instruction or the amusement of 
mankind, conceived it right to celebrate the | 
virtues of his master. TAGS 

Do not mistake me bens, however, and sup- 
pose J am about to meddle wantonly with a 
subject, which I am full well assured has every 
caim, to veneration and respect. My mind is 
animated by a very different purpose. I have no 


desire, under the pretence of freedom of thought, 


to raise difficulties, and cast doubt on what has 
been sanCtioned by ages. That understanding 
cannot be very distinguishing, which mistakes 
opposition for the spirit of enquiry. If a man 
be singular, let him be singular for something; 
let his intentions at least be benevolent, and let 
lis aim be the good of mankind. Miserable, 
trite free-thinking, I have always been con- 
rinced, may, indeed, catch the applause of the 
unlearned, but will, at the same time, embolden 
the stripling to cast off for ever the sweet blush 
of modesty, confirm the dissolute veteran in the 
pactice of his impure habits, and suggest great 


occasion of merriment, and wanton mockery, to 
. he - 


Fd 


10 rx rr xxl, 4 
| the Weites of every denomination, Frogs gs 
„ i 155 „ : tos 


At the same — Hark; was errors 404 incon- 

\ Gibbs, where evidently fabulous stories and 
unsound philosophy are to be discovered, there 
I cannot implicitly give credence to what ha 
been handed down to us; nor can J conscien· 
tiously acquiesce in the supposition, that abzu- 
dity and contradiction may be immediately de. 


— , WT GIes Ie O. 


_ rived from the fountain of wisdom, purity, and i diet 
truth. Revelation and history are distint une 
things. Revelation comes from God, but his det 

tory is the production of man, and in come. dh. 
quence is liable to all the imperfections and fall- Wi how 
bility of man. It does not follow, because the N d:cc 
erroneous and popular prejudices of the times WW fait! 

{ led the Israelites to imagine the earth a vas il 
1 | plain, and the celestial bodies no more than lv- WW ou 
{ minaries hung up in the goncave firmament to ble 
ll enlighten it, that the whole of the Mosaic his Wi vr 
j tory is to be called in doubt, or that Mos mak 
| could not be a proper instrument in the hands und- 
| of Providence, to impart to the Jews a divine I be 
Ii law, because he was not inspired with a for: Cri 
q knowledge of the Copernican and Newtona Wl ©?) 
| 1 uh | are 1 


bene 
Bishop Watson. 
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tems. We are too often misled, I am sorry 

to Say it, by the common notion that the Scrip- 
tures are the ord of God. They are undoubt- 
edly the sacred repository of all the revelations, 
promises, dispensations, and precepts, which God 
rouchsafed to make to the Jews: but by this 
expression we are not to understand that every 
part of this voluminous collection of historical, 
N prophetical, theological, and moral 
writings, which we call the Bible, has been 
dictated by the immediate influence of di- 
vine inspiration. Such ground is not to be 
defended. Pertinaceous bigotry may chuse to 
adhere to it; common sense, however, must see 
how fatally this operates. Saint Austin, in- 
deed, on the authority of Isaiah, would have 
faith to precede reason. Unless ye believe, ye 
wil not understand.” * That 1s to say, we 
ould first believe, that we may afterwards be 
able to understand what we believe. But can 
ay thing be so revolting; as the principle which 
makes belief precede, instead of following the 
understanding of a question ?-j Were nothing, 
cke to be considered, it cannot be supposed the 
Scriptures are sheltered from the negligencies of 
copyists or transcribers. The various readings 8 15 
ue undoubted proofs of various errors. And 


am 


„Chap. 6. + Epist. 222. 
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way, compares the history of the Pentateuch to 


though they may pass for saints. Such nx 
rations cannot make the slightest impresion 


sober sense; blind ignorance almost ses, and 


enthusiasm and phrenzy can give credit to such 


perilous voyage, and during the disasters of that 


f 


am not IEF? to say, we e zhould look upon thes 
as manuscript imperfections in ae au. 
thorities. | IP" 

55 who . very little 4 to the | 
rules of decency when the Scriptures fell in hi 


the romances of which Don Quixote Was $0 
fond, and pronounces the man who receives its 
authentic, as mad as the knight. Those who 
attempt to justify it, says he, have. il hearts a 
well as heads, and are worse than 71 


on minds fraught with knowledge and void d 
superstition. Imposed by authority, and assitel 
by artifice, the delusion hardly prevail oper 


rash superstition hesitates: nothing less than 
histories, or N such examples. 


With an unfeigned sincerity, I am on 
to declare it, I honour and reverence the Sach 
Scriptures : but I am not in consequence bound 
to honour and reverence all the rust and refuse 
which they may have collected in their long and 


= n 
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eptivity. Neither am I to suppose, * che 
Hebrew phraseology, that God talked with 
Abraham and others, mouth to mouth, and 
with an audible voice, as one man would with . 


5 with angels as with their fellow men. These 
it are things not to be believed, for they are con- 

N trary to nature and reason, and to all the general 

kus and harmony of the world. But, figura- 

0 WY tircly and allegorically I must allow, they are to 

F bear an interpretation; especially when we know 

5 WS there are passages which give the most sublime 
7 Wy ideas of the majesty of the Supreme Being, the 

0  clory of his works, and the incomprehensible | 
& methods of his providgnce, 

t 

be Bible, indent: ng it considered in no other 

ad WW lebt than as it respects the history of mankind, 

bus wne most venerable monument of antiquity 

ud that is extant. In every part of it there reigns 


a character of simplicity, and an impartial regard 
s truth. In no parts are there false and flat- 
dul Wi tering accounts of the Jewish nation, or partial 
and elegant encomiums on their great men. 
Their renowned actions, it is true, are recorded, 
but their faults are also related. With a noble 
edom they reprove their kings, princes, priests, 
ind people. No men ever formed their history 
VOL, v. M 80 


fuse, 
and 


thei 
vity. 


mother; or that men were almost as familiar 
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50 much to the dixadvantage of their own i nation, . 
or charged themselves with such repeated re . 
volts from the religion and laws of their country, 1 
In sbort, i in the narrative of the Scriptures, | 6 | 
an oriental story delivered in an oriental dres 4 
which dress is familiar even at this day. In the _ 
moral, I see practical and excellent precepts; in i 
the prophetical, I see mysterious but astonishing A 
anticipations ; and in the poetical, a strain of un- A 
exampled Ay, Sentiment, and elevation. 

"The laws of the e — the c 
1 are said to have been nothing but the 1 
laws of the Egyptians, which Moses became ac ih 
quainted with while resident in the land of the * 
Pharaohs. The urim and thummim, say thes of 
mythologists, was in imitation of the locket a the 
jewels which hung from the neck of the Egyptin _ 

high priest, as mentioned by Diodorus Siculus def 
The linen garments which the Jewish ly | 

| Priests, and other inferior ones, wore, were capi * 

from the Egyptian priest, who was clad in tle YU 

same manner, according to Herodotus and Ply 5 
tarch. The cherubims were only the imitatia 4; 

of the hieroglyphic or image of Apis, that is, ti "Mea 

| bull; or of those Onęic rchHuef Pe, So much it part] 


fashion among the Egyptians, as the sphunt 
c. over their ir temples. In like manner, dj | 
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of the covenant. Was. copied from the use. of the 


dsta, in the rites of the Egyptian Osiris, the : 


orgies of Bacchus, and the Eleusinian mysteries. 


The feasts of new moons were derived from a 
like practice; as J ewish purifications were from 
the lustrations. And lastly, the Temple of Je- 


rusalem was but a mere copy of similar temples 2 


in Egypt ; the Egyptians, as observed by Hero- 


dotus, being the first authors of altars, 1 images, 


and temples. 


Philo says, Moses learnt also arithmetic, geo- 
metry, astronomy, mathematics, music, we 
5mbolical philosophy, from the Egyptians ; | 


which may be added, physics 1 in general ; and i i 


hort, that he was a proficient in all the learning 
of Egypt.“ But the symbols of the serpent, 


the ark, the iris, and the dove, together with 


many others, were known to the Israelites long | 


before their descent into Egypt. They were 
originally, as I have already proved to you, from 


that country, where the fathers of the Israelites 
of old resided. . The Jewish people were un- 


doubtedly much attached to Egyptian manners, 
and repeatedly fell into Egyptian supersti- 


tions ; and hence the laws of Moses were framed, | 


partly in compliance with their Prejuflicer, and 
M2 partly | 


Clem. Alex. 1 Bryan: Mythol. 
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partly i in opporitict to their eviperaicicn But, 

it is Somewhat more than infatuation, to derive 
every thing from Egypt. Had not any othe 
nations, give me leave to ask, the grace toy 
their prayers, the vanity to ornament themselves 
or the sense to put themselves under cover, 
until the Egyptians taught them the way? 
It is here too easy for adversaries to retort, 
and the two rigidly orthodox should a. 
vert to it, that, upon this supposition, if the 
Egyptains had not also enjoined honour to pz 
rents, and -restrained theft by punishment, th 
Jews had been in a wretched condition when 
they arrived to take ROTO? of the land if 


1 Canan. 
Among the observations which this orien WY «: 
- Gehtiles made on the history of the Jews, ve th 
are told they found, that the divine will + vs re] 
to be known by certain appearances in precios Wil ye. 
stones. The Magi of the east also, believiny SUI 
that the preternatural discoveries obtained by WW an 
means of the urim and thummim, were owing nat 
to some virtues inherent in these stones, adoptei i me 
the knowledge of the occult properties of gens by 
25 a branch of their magical system. Hence ext 
became the peculiar profession of . Ae 
»Warburton. + 1514 | "WW 
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< 


their sages, to investigate and interpret the va- 
nous shades and corruscations, and to explain to 
| moral purpose, the different colours, the dews, 

the clouds, and i imageries, which gems differently 


exposed to the sun, moon, and stars, fire, or air, 8 


at particular seasons, and inspected by persons 
particularly qualified, were seen to exhibit. 


The Druidical doctrines, concerning the virtues 


of stones, have not been improbably denved, 
either mediately or immediately, from the same 
source with those of the Jews: doctrines which 


are still to be traced among the traditions in 
those parts of Britain and Ireland, where Druidism 


retained its latest etyblukments. T. 


The birth and See of Moles: his en- 
dowments from Providence, and his having been 


thoroughly instructed in all the learning, laws, 


religion, and policy of Egypt, for the first forty 
years of his life, would, no doubt, in great mea- 


Sure, account for the constitution of his law, 


and his subsequent manner of government. But, 
natural magic, it is observed, or occult experi- 


mental philosophy, (witness the miracles wrought” | 
by the sorcerers) must have been carried to * | 


extraordinary height in his time, in Egypt. 


zuch knowledge was also sacred, and never * | 
OY be 


wrton. + Martin' s West. Iiles, Aubrey's Miseell, 
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that they were endued with supernatural, mi- 


of the present time or place, as often triumph ore! 
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by Girdle 1 or discovered to the beg and 
vulgar. And hence may be seen the manner, in 
which. the priests maintained their authority, 
and im pressed the people with a strong belief 


raculous, and divine power, and in which they 
professed to keep up a free and int imate inter. 
course with the Gods. Forty years retirement 
subsequently, i is likewise to be added, together 
with the additional advantage of all the knoy- 
ledge and experience of another great politician, 
the prince and priest of Midian, whose daughter 
he married; from all which, most readily are to 
be deduced his miracles, his prodigies, prophe 
sies, revelations, and other such like strong im- 
Press ions and mysterious powers, to a populace 
ones in Egyptian superstition, and who 


could be influenced and governed 2 nothin th 
2 
e | | 4 | hu 


Philosophy certainly 8 over  prejucics 
which are past,and may guard against those which 
are to come. But, it is as certain, that prejudice 


Philosophy. It is to be remarked, however, that 
Moses, in the system of his legislation, Is 10 
where unintelligible or obscure; 3 no where 


. dealer i in e or in the . 
| tidk 
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able 0 of i imposition. Neither does "= 
any where venture an insult upon common un- 

derstanding, nor make such promises, for instance, 

as St. Bernard did; who for every acre of ground 


he extorted from superstition, pledged himself 


for three acres of good arable land in Paradise. 


Moses's law is nevertheless called a wretched 
«heme of 5uperstition ; as neither having truth 


nor goodness in it; and as being contrary to 


reason, however, speciously set up, under the 
popular pretence of a one instrudion and 
| revelation, _ | | 


The law of Moses was instituted for a parti- 
cular country, as well as for a particular people; 


a people confined within very narrow limits, 
but bold in prosperity, and proud in adversity, 
While even their God conducted them through 


the wilderness with a visible hand, they forgot 


him ; they revolted from him, while the peals 


of thunder, that proclaimed his descent on the 


mountain, sounded in their ears; and while he 
dictated his laws ta their leader. Not all the 
power that Omnipotence thought proper to 


exert, was sufficient to humble, or bring into 
obedience this stubborn generation. Is it to be 


credited, therefore, we are asked, that God 
Pould manifest so unreasonable a partiality, as 
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to love and favour one of the most wicked na. 
tions in the world, while he hated and abandon. 
ed all the rest? Or, if more were intended, wa 


this extraordinary dispensation, which was to 


_ reclaim the several nations of the earth from 


gross idolatry, and moral wickedness, ever-given 
to those nations? On the contrary, were not 
the Jews, by their fundamental laws and consti 
tution, bound to abstain from friendship, inter- 
course, and communion with every other nation; 
and consequently precluded thereby from: propa: 
eating the spirit of the true religion? 


There was a latitudinarian harmony, inden, 
among the religions of the ancient world. Then 
was a facility during Paganism, with which the 
most different, and even hostile nations embraced, 
or at least respected, each other's superstitiom 
In this common intercourse, the Jews unques- 
tionably refused to join. But what man can pe- 
netrate the designs of the Almighty ? Had com- 


plete indifference, or an acquiescence in the fi- 


shionable mockeries of the day, regulated the 
conduct of the Jews, whence would have arisn 
that Christian light, which was to illuminate 
and-beautify the earth ? Might not the authonty 
of Moses and the prophets, together with a pet. 
tinacious attachment to ceremonial laws, to * 


à more pure and spiritual worship, equally adapt - 
ad to all climates, and to every condition of 


posterity of Abraham, was universally to de 
the lot of the freeman and slave, the Greek and 
the barbarian, the Jew and the Gentile. | 


The en SAS TAS of Divine 


of pirits, suggestions, silent communications, in- 
jections of ideas, Bolingbroke declares he cannot 
comprehend ; and he compares them to the al- 
tering or suspending the course of the sun, or 


| And that all such interpositions in- the intellec- 
tual system, as should give new thoughts, and 


conceived, without altering, in every such in- 
Stance, the natural progression of the human 
understanding, and that freedom of the will, of 
wach every man is conscious. ; 
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and figures, have has intended as precursors to 


man? Had the laws of Moses vanished, we had 
lost the basis of Christianity: : nor should we 
have had the proof, that the promise of divine : 
farour, instead of being partially confined to the 


| Providence in this case, I know, is absolutely 
denied. The metaphysical or physical infſuence 


revolutions of the earth, in the Physical systeni. 


ney dispositions to the minds of men, cannot be 
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into this subject. Bur bow i Biligluy 
to be 80 thoroughly acquainted with the lay 


man can suggest or communicate thoughts and 


| of the understanding, or the freedom of will, & 


be thought impossible for Almighty God him. 


1 will not at present enter argument 


of the intellectual system, as to be able to pw 
nounce so decidedly on its capacities ? That one 


ideas to another by language, and that theres 
nothing in this contrary to the nature and order 


universally acknowledged. Why then should 


self, the giver of all the gifts we culpably or m. WW 
Titoriously make use of, to communicate thought A 
and ideas to the human mind? Is it not aum iſ © 
able to conclude, that the best way of worlin i n 
1 men as rational creat ures, and of  influen- T 
cing their actions in a manner agreeable to the 
Just order of their faculties, i is to suggest proper = 
thoughts or ideas to their minds, from which * 
others are to arise, of which we are ignorant d * 
the combination, and the possessors _ 
are even woah to _— 20 | ED 
ed t. 
Bu this very writer, :olbenikiars * d * 
that extraordinary action of God upon the mind, "I 
which the word inspiration is now used to &: 0 
note, expressly acknowledges, It is no more 1 


comprehensible, than the ordinary action of mind 


* 
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on body, or body on > * Indeed, no man 
can deny the posibility of this influence, who ©} 
has any belief in the existence of the provi- 
dence of God. Even the most rooted unbe- 
levers have been forced to allow, that God may 8 
have an omnipotency, somewhat superior to the 
little logisms and quirks, with which they are 
permitted to puzzle their' © own limited under- 


ae 8 oe 5 „ 8 


, 


Invective 1s never had recourse to, when there 
5 wfficiency of reason. When Jupiter, in an argu- 
ment, began to hurl his thunder, he was instantly 
known to be in the wrong. Let this be applied to 
the angry man, who says, I know most intuitively, 
that no creature of the same nature as I am, 
(and I presume the Irraelites were human cred- 
tures) could have resisted the evidence of the re- 
relations, the miracles, and the traditicns re- 
corded in the Bible, if such things ever had hap- 
pened ; for such interposition must have terrifi- 
ed the most audacious, and convinced the most 
ncredulous : yet the Israelites did resist them; 
consequently, all that is said relative to the Mo- 
vic history will not amount to proof, unless it 
be aid, that they who cannot give to this his- 

E e 
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* Vol. iii. p. 468. 
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authority of divine n 


| therefore, all shadows of illusive fancy, s0 ple 


scepticism, often, though surrounded by brill 
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tory even the credit of en can eie i 


Where mystery begins, religion, I 1 85 end, 
Figures and types are in general only strong cx. 
trenchments. of metaphysical theology; Ang 


to the imagination, but which delight to how 
in the gloom of poetical, yet unsubstantial forms 
should vanish before truth. But the philos 
pher, by giving too great a rein to -unbridld 


ancy and candour, runs distant from the object d on 
his pursuit. Insufficient reasoning and false de ex 
ductions are inevitable, when an author pre 
determines his system, and then racks his img 
nation for its Part. tak 
mo 
What was the Mosaical Hepenration J l wa, = 
in my mind, really and in substance, the ae mo 
religion that was professed and practised by f ke. 
patriarchs, with the modification. only of a en 
cial covenant ; the principal end and main ee 
of which, was to preserve the worship aii "=: 
adoration of the one living and true God. Tall * 
the Jews are accused of making man the ong. Jy 


nal, and God _y the copy. It is eren ac 
1 : | e Pore 


38 & 
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the first principles, and the whole tenor of the 


Jewish laws, emancipated that people from all 


moral obligations to the rest of mankind; that 


they were taught to think themselves a chosen 
race, distinct from the rest of mankind, and who 


| were far from owing to other men, what other 


men owed to them, and to one another. And 
thence we are asked, can God command in par 


ticular, what he forbids in general? He who has . 


damental law of their nature, can he command 
me to rob, and others to murder; to usurp 


| made benevolence, to all rational beings, the fun- | 


on the rights of their ſellow-· creatures; and to ; 


extirpate whole nations ? 


| Ibre that nid which, with solemnity, under- 
takes the cause of God. Nor would F cast a 
momentary thought upon the story of the Jews, 


as conceived to be connected with that cause, 


more than I would upon that of any other peo- 
ple, were I not convinced that they have experi- 
enced attacks of virulent persecution and misre- 


presentation, which even the hand of licentious- 


ness would not have dared to have lifted against 
any other sect. We are edified, indeed, with 
hearing, that the Jewish Scriptures ascribed to 
God not only corporeal appearances, but cor- 


porcal actions, and all the instruments of it, eyes, 
Ears, 
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represent the Supreme Being to themselyes, like 
an old man t out of the clouds. 


guage; and speaking, as is their misfortune noy, 
to a modern people, who will not candidly us 


tinctly points out the way in which it ought t 
be interpreted? If we compare the sacred book 
of the Jews with those of any other, the mot 
see a more striking difference, and that too 0 
of all the constitutions in the world, the Jew 
and worship of the true God, the $oyercigh 
Lord of the universe, and of him alone was made 


the fundamental maxim of their state, and pri 


laws concentered, and towards which end al 


al ages, as of all n of religion, the on) 


ears, mouth, hands, and feet ; axid that they au 
apt in many places to make those who read then 


| Horrible — this Isit it not a _ 
ple speaking in an ancient and figurative lan- 


derstand that language, although analogy ds 


admired nations, such as the Greeks and Ro. 
mans, for instance, shall we not immediatd 


their favour, in at least one article, namely, that 


was the only one, where the acknowledgement 


ciple of the government, in which all ther 
were directed? 


T heism has been looked upon by thes ages df 


Ol 


grounds. The religion of Abraham appears to 
have been theism, intended as a reformation of 


inspirations. His disciple Plato ornamented 
ing, extracted from Egypt and the east. The 


bs. The primitive Christians were theists; 
our Saviour himself, in his practice and doctrines, 


eren in combating the polytheism of his coun- 


of his son Ishmael. 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum, drops in sweet ac- 
cents from every one's tongue. Vet how trea- 
cherous is man to posthumous reputation, which 
fourished more than three thousand years ago ! 
Does little jealousy retrospectively creep into the 
tomb? Is the modern sceptic to sicken now, be- 
cause an ancient lawgiver was renowned among 
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[ne really favourable to virtue. It is the firm ta- 
tional belief of God, built upon pure philosophical 


the uperstition of the Chaldeans. Socrates was 
a theist, who, like Abraham, believed in divine 
the theism of his master with a mystical colour- 


most enliglitened? among the Romans were the- 


v supposed to have been a theist. Mahommed, 


try, only meant, perhaps, at first to bring bacx 
the Arabs to the pans theism of Abrabam, and 


his people? The dead listen, indeed, as little to 

our praise as to our commendation. But why 

weaken the pring even of present gratitude, by 
| robbing 
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delt upon with gratitude, and moe eh 
Wege ome n uy 8 


miracle. Whatever certainty Go 
to a man's mind by inspiration, or immediat 
revelation, the knowledge of any such truth ct 


Sons thus ü inspired, or to whom the revelations 


not upon a divine testimony, or upon the a 


from God, which could not otherwise have bee 
| known, he believes in me and not in C 
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robbing; those of their fame, ah 


= WEE Sas 1 
4 113 £333 TY 3 4 


Th 1 ee e that 0 ame degree 110 en. 
dence which would make a natural fact probabl 


and credible, would not be sufficient to prove 
0d may conf 


go no further upon divine authority, or a4 
matter of divine faith, than to the person or pet 


made; and whoever afterwards receives it fro 


them, must take it upon their sole authority, and 


thority of God. If another man, upon my te- 
timony, should believe that J have a reyelatim 


God should, in like manner, reveal to bim th 
he had made such a prior revelation. to meint 
and then my testimony, or the proof of my pv; 
revelation, would be needless to him. In a won, 
there can be no such thing as divine faith up 
human testimony. This absurd supposition ks 
been the ground of all the W _ tals 


— of the world. 3 7 5 } 
wi 


ame rules of natural and rational probability 
that all other human testimonials are, I, for my 
own part, confess, I know not. Surely it is na 
more incumbent upon me to believe, that the 


buried, recovered a dead corpse, and made it a 


rery much within their reach at Lyons and at 
Milan. But we are told, the whole system of 
lle, while the theocracy was yet visible, had an 
appearance so different from all other scenes of 
human action, that the reader of the sacred vo- 
lume must habitually consider it as a peculiar 
mode of existence of a distinct species of man- 
kind, that lived and acted with manners incom- 
nunicable; so that it would be difficult even 
or imagination ta place the present generation 


mily to be adopted, nor can the attention be 


fery much interested in any thing that betalls 
them, * 


* Jahingoy, 


bones of Elisha, after he had been dead and 
living man again, than I should that St. Charles 


Boromeo's nose, or St. Iræneus's skull, can draw 
into re- existence the cadavres that are lodged so 


n the state of those whose story is related; and 
by consequence their j Joys and their griefs are not 


W.. CoAöun 


Why the works of Moses, and the chronicles 
of the Israclites, are not to be interpreted by the 
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tendency of the principle advanced, that it is 0 


events repugnant to our clearest and most di- 
tinct ideas, and to all the known laws of natur, 


but far from receiving such narrations, as worth 
of credibility, she without hesitation rejects then 


as fabulous. It is true, and I believe it was, a 
it still must be, the unanimous opinion of th 


a due performance of the Mosaical law. Thus 
kind do but keep the law of nature, the Jem 


quires of them, and these they call the pious 


as every other religion ar and sect esteems tes 5 


To this 1 object, and contrary to the * FUR 


alone where the events are confessedly miraculous, 
that fancy and fiction are to lose their effect 
Whenever imagination grows lawless and wild, 
rambles out of the precincts of nature, tells d 


reason does not, we know, connive a moment; 


Tsraclitish Rabbins, that the law of Moses ws 
not obligatory upon any other P than the 
Jews themselves. The Jews only were bound to 


says a candid enquirer ;* © If the rest of may 
maintain they thereby perform all that God 


tions of the world: and hence they do not think 
their religion the only infallible one to Salvatio 


At the same time, is it not a Git strange 51 
may scem, that the Jews not only differ fr 
F $ $4 . th 


8 


* David Levi. | 


* 
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che 8 but that Jaw and Christians 
boch differ among themselves, concerning points 
in the Scripture, which literal, instead of sym- 
bolical interpretation, hath rendered mysterious? 
t is a difficult matter to conceive a style or 
Jagguage Suitable. to all inclinations and capa- 
cities. Some will have pomp, which they 
mistake for dignity ; ; and in order that expres 
ons may be above vulgar phrase, will 
have them lifted above yulgar apprehengion. 
Others, on the contrary, will have so gentle a 
deviation into unornamented periods, that it 
would seem, as if they would verify the first | 
curse, of creeping upon the ground all the days 
of their lives, The celebrated Malbranche 
conceived the pleasure which arises from perus- 
ing a well written book to be of the criminal 
kind, as haying ik its source in weakgess and effe- 
minacy. . 
It is an incorrect taste, which delights either 
in turgid verbosity, or in inanimate monotony; 
and surely that mind must be uncommonly 
evere, which can find any thing to condemn in 
zading charms to truth, and. gaining the heart 
by captivating the ear; in uniting roses with 
the thorns of legislation, and joining pleasure 
yith instruction. The oriental order of com- 
= Position, 
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position has more fire in it, than the [Gags 


itself, by the aid of ardent and powerful images, 


 Justly great in proportion to it. It is the sent. 
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sitions of other countries. It deals in energy, 
It seizes the imagination at once. It impresses 


more than by the anxious minuteness of la- 
boured illustration. What inimitable beauty 
is there in some parts of the sacred writ ! The 
expression is never too big for the sende) but 
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ment that swells and fills out the diction; which 
Tises with it, and forms itself abdür 4 it: in the 
same degree, that the thought becomes warmer, 
the expression becomes brighter; as that is mote 
strong, this is more conspicuous. The main 
sectet of ne is, to say great 3 fen 
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VOLTAIRE N at the idea of Adam 


and Eve cultivating a garden of Eden, of. at least 
one thousand eight hundred leagues in length. 


But, did the witty philoopher recollect, there was 
a country of Eden, as well as a garden of Eden? 
When, the Scripture says, 6 The Lord planted 


agarden in Eden,“ it is very clearly intimated, 


that there was a. country of that denomination, 


as well as a garden. The same writer, also, iro- 


nically remarks, that Adam was created an her- 


maphrodite, for that God created him male and 
female. But here, as a critic, he palpably mani- 
fests an ignorance of the text. The text says, 


{bem he created male and female. Moreover, 


Adam, or Ha-Adam, is not a proper name. It 
an appellative proper to both sexes, as homo, 
in Lat in, and homme in French. The sense, 
therefore, had Voltaire understood the original, 

nas, that God had created two individuals, whom 
he called Ha-Adam, or man. | 
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But what shall we say to that most surprising 
of all things, we are asked, that God, after hay- 


ing made man and woman, should again make 
the same woman from the side of the same 
: man ?* The allegorical explanation, to which 


we have already had recourse, with respect to Seve- 
ral passages of Genesis, will solve this difficulty. 
The passage is understood allegorically by Cardinal 
Cajetan. The Jewish commentators themselves 


interpret it as an emblem, expressive of the con- 
cord and harmony which should always -subss 


in the connubial state, where souls and bodies 
are supposed to be unalterably united. + But 
it might, and did, perhaps, originally Stand other 
wise in the first book of the Pen tateuch. The 
ancient memoirs; or the traditions from which 


Moses compiled this part of his history, might 


not have been correct at the period he consulted 
them ; the order of his history may have been 
deranged ; the copyists may have been incorrect; 


or, as other historians, Moses, with an aim to | 


brevity, may have given rapidly in a word, at 


the commencement of his work, what he might 


find it afterwards necessary to 18 


« The alt * Edep, . says Philo, «is 4 


wijitual Paradise. Adam is the Pirit, Eve the 
| flesh; 


» Voltaire. 7 Fn de axalighel J dis, 
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tech; ; and the Serpent, the principle of voluptu- 
ousness. The mind, therefore, of Adam being 

duced by the pleasures of sense, the man be- 
came criminal; he fell from his primitive situa- 
tion, and lost his happiness with his innocence.“ 
« What being, is there,” says Origen, who 
can be so gross in his ideas, as to conceive that 
God, as a. gardener, planted a garden ; that he 
literally placed the tree of life in it; that the 
fruit of that tree was eaten as we eat any com- 
mon fruit ; and that the knowledge of good and | 
evil resulted from the repast; that God amused 
himself with walking among his improvements; 
and that Adam, in shame, concealed himself 


from his view . the trees? 


It is scarcely to os, credited, that any other 
interpretation, than that of allegory, could ever 
have been soberly given to such expressions. 
Especially as nothing 1 is 80 certain, metaphorically 
peaking, as that science, plucked and eaten, and 
turned to bad purposes, is of all evils the most 
destructive. Let us hear, however, what an- 
other explanation says of this garden of Eden. 
According to this, the memoirs whence the se- 
cond and third chapters of Genesis were compiled, 
were originally written in hieroglyphics; and 
when it was resolved to render them alphabeti- 
. V 
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YL Sue abes p facts were not * a 
sufficient, but the whole emblematical represen- 
tation was thought necessary to be given, and 
was therefore adopted in the lump, and 80 
handed down, à la lettre, to posterity. Thus, by 
the eee our first parents, at which they 
did not blush, we are to understand their _ 
wo AVER 1nnocence ; and $0 of the rest. 


FF! s 


1 his fall of man, . proneness in man's na- 
ture to be the victim to his passions, is exraordi- 
narily engrafted upon the early history of every 
nation upon earth. They all remount to tbe 
same allegorical fact, and all dip in the same 

source. Boulanger even attempts to proves that 
every religion among the ancients had some al- 

lusion or reference to it, particularly those of a 
JE -Seythiac descent. And hence the expression; that 
1 we are formed in the image of God ; not our 
bodies, but our ee of en our 
> souls. . | * i 1238101 
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This gift of our first parents, this presumption 
1 from knowledge, or degradation from intempe- 
: rance, is likewise given to us in inheritance. It has 
even been the received doctrine, that this guil 
has been transferred to the whole of Adam's pos- 
terity, and that on his account alone, we arc 


obnoxion 
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ub sab to the divine wrath. But whoever 
could consider guilt otherwise than as a personal 
thing, or any more to be transferred, than one 
man's being can be transferred to another? Let 
me ask, if Adam's sin was the occasion of ours, 
what was the occasion of his? It was an opt- 
nion, I know, formerly universal, excepting, | in- 
ded, among the Jervs, that the innocent may 
be justly involved in the same punishment with 
the guilty. In Greece it was authorized by 
positive law. In Carthage it was from usage 
admitted. Even in Rome it was more than ad- 
quiesced in, for we find the most enlightened 
man, in the most enlightened period of the re- 
public, and one who was no mean moralist, ap- 
proving the practice. I am sensible of the 
hardship of punishing the child for the crime of it 
the parent,” says he; * this, however, is a wise . if 
appointment of our laws; for hereby the parent = 
5 bound to the interest of the state by the 
n of all ties, his affection for his off. 
pring.“ 
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I have said, and to their honour be it spoken, 
6 the Jews were the first, and the only people we 
ad of, who had correct notions on this head; 
. at the same ae indeed, that there are in- 
g TCC Standes, 
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stances, even among the Jews lod I am far FR | 


wishing to conceal it) of children and relations by 
| being involved in the same punishment with the Io 

| guilty. © The fathers shall not be put to death,» il ® 
however, says Moses, in the last book of his law, * 

« for the children; neither shall the children be Wl . 
put to death for the fathers: every man shall be 8 | 
put to death for his own sin.“ The soul that . 
sinneth, saith the Lord, it shall die: the sn i * 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father; neither " 
Shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the Kh 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, * 
and the wickedness a, the men shall be upon Um 
him. "+ ifi 

| on f 

lf the transmission of punichment! to thei im. mY 

| Socket descendant was thus barred by the Hor 
legislator of the Jews, how are we to. conceive RY 
that God Almighty himself should be $0 un- ther! 
merciful, as to call us to an account for. the fab! 
crime of an old forefather, committed nearly S N 
thousand years ago? I would not willingly offend I fe 0 
in speaking of original sin; but I can no more be wm 
persuaded that sin can descend in the blood, hw 

than I can that a man's knowledge and abilitte 

can run in the veins; for I believe a man may be T} 
as easily born a N made e or di- poetr 
vine, le 


DPeuteronomy, xxiv. i t Ezekiel, 
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ine, as he can be born a ready made proſligate; 
or sinner. But supposing there was such tradues 


tire guilt, the child, surely, could no more de- 


erre punishment for it, than he could for inhe- 
riting his father's distempers; which, in charity, 
| ene would suppose, would deserve pity rather 
than punish ment: Nay, it would seem altoge - 


ther inconsistent with divine justice and mercy; 


because the guilt must have been infused into 


the soul by God, when he originally made it; 


which would argue a double degree of pravity, 
first, to implant sin in man, and then to punish 


him for it. How tremendous! to imagine God 


inflicting conscious misery, and that eternally, 
on millions and millions, for a single sin com- 
mitted before they were brought into existence. 


How frightful to suppose, that he takes the + 


Sweet infant, by death, from the affectionate mo- 
ther's breast, almost as soon as it becomes ca- 
pable of casting its innocent smiles in her face; 


and the still more advanced little pratler from 


the father's knee, and casts them both into hell, 
to suffer conscious misery, without end, for any 
know not what! 


The language of "Ms is the language of 
poetry. The people of old were, in general, 
*tyled the children of the God they worshipped : 
hence 
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parent. In the same manner, priests were tepre- 


a nation collectively, as that Israel abode i in tents; 


hence” they at last inci themselves his les 
offspring; ; and looked up to him as their true 


sented as foster-fathers to the Deity, and pries. 
tesses as rah let, or nurses, or sometimes as  daugh- 
ters, Thus, under its patronymic, we read of 


that Judah was put to the worst in battle; that tac 
Dan abode in ships and Asher remained on pla 
the SCA coast. And thus, also, we are to bon. ri 
strue, the naming the animals of the carth by pot 
Adam. The text says, simply, 7 and the x name fron 
which Adam called each animal, is, or Was it and 
name.“ That is, the names which i were wed by , 
by Adam and his degcendants, were still the a 
names which were in familiar use in the days o 8 
the Israelites. To conclude, What more eri 120 
dently figurative, than the command of Joshuz ing 
to the sun and moon? Nothing more was. meant, wa 
than that the battle began early in the morning, he 
and was continued till late, or night, after the : ” 
moon was risen; or perhaps till the next day. Ky | 
What could be more natural, in Aa song of 't tri- | NS; 
berer 
umph, than to represent the day of victory, a8 ex. 
ceeding others in length, as well as celebrity ; ; and 0 
the hero, as retardingthe sun and the moon in their " 7 P 
course? Such figures could not appear extras: this A 


get 
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gant 0 the Jews. God is often reprecented, as 
fighting g for Israel ; andi in the song of Deborah, 
the stars in their courses are said to have fought 


against Sisera. Un a similar manner may be 


(192 .. 


explained the fall of the walls of Jericho, on . 
the shouting of the people ; ; this was, nothing 

more than the cri d armes, the signal for at- 
ack ; and in consequence of this assault, the 
place was taken by storm, and the walls der 
stroyed. Even Samson's exploits were really 
nothing more than what might be expected 
from a man of extraordina ry personal courage 
and strength, and are only rendered marvellous 
by the poetical exaggerations of the narration. | 


+3. 
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But, setting all this aside, we are asked, full 
God establish iniquity by law? Or could a law, 
which in St. Paul's opinion, introduced and con- 
firmed a state of ciyil and religious blindness 
and bigotry, tyranny and Slavery, have been in 
the same judgment, originally a divine institu- 
ton, and an immediate revelation from God? 
Io put women and children to the sword who \ had 
never injured them, and who were quietly and 
peaceably enjoying gtheir own, in order to enter upon 
their possessions and properties in Canaan, and to 
plead a divine authority and commission for all 


4 


ws, was it not the highest complication of out- 


rage, 
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nge, bloody cruelty, superstition, and profz- 
nation of the holy name and au ful authority of 
God, that * nature can be Bs of 74 


71 
2 
. 
- 

Þ 


suck 
| Mercy forbis, that I should say a 11 in the 5 
defence of murder, or that I should disgracefuly Wl „ 
| frustrate the object of every honest man's yiews, Ps 
| by the vindication of atrocity. The political . 
leaders of the Jews did march their People to < ; 
tyrannical and sanguinary wars, and that too, 5 

impiously, as I fear not to call it, under the de- 0 

clared guidance of. the God of heaven. But, 258 

divested of every sort of theocratical pretension, 5 

were they in this instance more guilty than the on 

other nations of antiquity? We haye seen in _ 

what light the Scythians, the Celts, and other Bb . 

ancient people have considered war. By what get 

right, let me ask, had the Romans, whose name = 

js so greatlycelebrated, and whom we are 50 much The 

inclined to favour, a claim to the government ol 1 

the earth? In the early ages, how did the Medes . 

treat the Assyrians; and the Persians the Medes ad 

How afterwards did the Romans treat the Pa: mild 

; $ians; 3 and the Celts and Scythians the Romy: 8 

titud 

We read, much too Segwen in the Jeni Gat 

history, that certain people and even whole „ 

„ tion "FN 
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tons were put to the sword.“ Would to God 
the Jewish history had contained the whole of 


auch opprobrium ! I will not, as a palliative, 
advert to modern times, though the foul page of 
derastation lies before me! But, turn your eyes 


to the barbarous Severity of the Pagan world; 
Cædes tot urbe passim factæ, says Livy; ; 


peaking of Tarentum, nec ulli puberum, qui 


obrius fuit, parcebatur.” Among the generals 
of antiquity, some few are renowned for conti- 


rence, and for an unusual command of vicious 


propensities; but what law of the ancients, like 
that of Moses, ever wrested from the dreadful 


wantonness of the soldiery the miserable pri- 


zoners whom fortune had put into their hands? 5 


By the code of Moses, no injury under pain of 
death was to be offered even to the defenceless 
fir one, whom war had brought into captivity, 
The customs of war among the Greeks and Ro» 


mans, were they not then more cruel than among 


the Jews? The general maxim of the Greeks 
ad Romans was, lex nulla vitio parcit. The 


mild Titus, the loye and delight of mankind, 
when he took Jerusalem, put to death a mul- 


titude of Jews, who had surrendered at dis- 
erection. Two thousand of the wretched gar- 
rison he ordered to be hanged, and two thousand 
to be exposed to wild beasts in the arena, on the 


3 — birth-day, 
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birth lay; and for the amusement of his wid 
Domitian: ninety-seven thousand were exposed 
to sale, and others he disposed of in gifts: and 
this was the man, whose benevolence was $0 great, 
that he x if he amused uy a ayes 


Cast your eyes for a moment on the e 
of captives in the imperial city of Rome ! Look 
at the prisoners; both sexes at the uncontrolled 
disposition and brutality of their masters; the 
laws of the capitol breathing a ferocity disgrac 
ful to humanity. If a master were assassinated, 
all the unhappy wretches who lived under the 
same roof, or within the precincts of his domain, 
were indiscriminately put to death, Did some 
in their bondage arrive even at hoary age, no- 
thing was to prevent their being turned out of 
doors, exposed and unable to procure suste: 
nance, to all the horrors of famine and disease. 
To feed the fish of his ponds, whether satirically 
narrated, or truly, are we not told of a rich Pa- 
trician ordering the throat of a slave to be cut? 
Even Cato, the wise Cato, did he blush to te 
ceive the shameful wages of wretched female 
captives, whom he hired out to projeirenny” 


The whole Stem. of the eee of Kos 
tended to two great and principal objects; the ; . 
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* 


7 ! 


purity of religion, and the permanency of the 
Jewish nation. For his doctrine went to the 


existence of one supreme and all- directing God, 
under whose authority it is in our own power to 
alleviate and qualify those evils, which it is not 
in our power to escape. What, though we can- 


not avoid sickness, poverty, and disgrace We yet 


may by prudent reflection, avoid being immea- 
surably orieved by them. "The mould of a - 
man's fortune is in his own hands, though the 


materials are not, He can compromise with 
chose difficulties he cannot shun. He cannot 
bend the laws of nature to his own will, but he 
can mollify: 1255 1 ä 

should wish to draw good precepts, not bad 
examples, from antiquity. The one may tend 
to make us better; the other can be of no uti- 
lity whatsoever, particularly as we have no po- 


ltics of princes, nor fortunes of nations, to trace 


out or embellish ; nor any temptation to neglect 
disquisitions upon wholesome laws, for the sake 
of obtaining the splendid reputation of the 


Philosophical atheist, or the glory of heroic in- 
humanity. When Moses instructed the chil- 


dren of Israel, what was the then situation of 


the world? Instead of the true God, animate 


and inanimate Substances, stocks, stones 4 * 
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tiles, vegetables, insects, all indiscriminatl 5 
| were adored. Round the altars dedicated 7 9 
: religion, flowed the blood of human victims. In 1 


the sacred but mysterious temples, modesty an 0 
innocence hourly fell a sacrifice.  Impioug and 
r. | Yet, in this 9 delige « of | 
error and infatuation, and in the midst of the most 
depraved of the children of the world, a man 

arose who taught the grandest and most sublime 
truths, the duty of man to God, 'tol his neigt. 
5295 and to himself. 2 10 5 

Whence could the Jewidh- lawgiver have x $0 
exclusively derived such new and such extra- 
ordinary principles? What hand could have 
drawn him from the general i gnoratice, not only 
of all the Israelites, but of all the people who. 
could have fallen within the circle of his know- 
ledge ? From without, or from within, he cer- 
tainly must have derived this intellectual ability; 
for it will not be denied, that the "Moxaical 
tables are at least a good short system of mo- 
| rality, and take in all the general heads of moral 
virtue. Even Longinus allowed Moses to be 

Ane & ru, no mean man. So that the most 
inflexibly prejudiced against the Jews must al- 


low, 8 whether the writers of the Bible were 
ir 14; ; | | * 
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wpired men or impostors, they v were at least 
men in their wits, owe”? what 1s mares wen of _ 
ou sense. 1 Mt POT e OH, UNE IH 


T = _— of: 855 ages, says a beteb 
vriter,* should never make one forget what is 
due to that in which one lives. The pen is 
frequently to be given up for the sword. And 
hence the reason, why the greatest part of the 
celebrated writers of antiquity were not simply 
the fabricators of books. Men of letters were 
in those days also warriors ; ministers who were 


employed in the government of their country, 


and who performed conspicuous parts in the, 
great theatre of affairs. Such among the 
Greeks, for instance, were Herodotus, Thucy- 
lides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Eschines; and 
wch among the Latins, were, Cicero, Sallust, 
. Fe e P 1 85 and Tacitus. 58 bal. 


But, true. as 5 hs andorbrodly' is, an are —.— | 
vain boasts of mere victors ? Their trophies in 
a little moment crumble into dust while the 
name of the legislator, on the contrary, is in- 
scribed on à fair and everlasting monument, 
To subdue men, is not to be illustrious; to gi- 
alte them, is to be both illustrious and im- 
| 02 mortal, 

* Hume. 


* 


15 


amuse the mind,” says Cicero, by 1 remem- | 
brance of old words, and the portrait of ancient 
manners; they inculcate the soundest principle 
of government and morals ; and I. am not afraid 
to affirm, that the brief composition of the de- 
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mortal. —- mb by 1 by dhe 5 * 
strength of civil community, men bave been 


enabled to subdue whole races of monster, 
with which the earth was overrun; but the 
greatest of all subjugation has been the binding 


in laws and wholesome regulations, the ferocious 
| violence, and dangerous treachery, of the human 


disposition. Penetrated with gratitude. for the 
benefits thus conferred, we Should arrest, as it 
were, the rapidity of time, and with enthusiagm 

contemplate the glorious Shades, - who, though 


long consigned to the silent tomb, still speak, 
still instruct, and still live, if I may 80 Express 
7 myself, in eternal and unduninighed TO 


The laws of the Tran. Tables at: ome 
obtained a blind and partial reverence. They 


.cemyiri surpasses in genuine value the libraries 


. of Grecian philosophy.“ The twelve rables 
were committed to the memory of the young, 


and the meditation of the old. Vet, these lan, 


T like the Statutes of Draco, were written in cht- 
| 6 l 


0 
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racters of blood. * . one of them, (and this 


law was not abolished- till the 244th year of the 


city), creditors, who were alike obstinate and un- 
relencing, might legally dismember a debtor's 


body, and satiate their revenge by this horrid 


aft of barbarity.· Does this resemble the mo- 


rality of Moses, which has been eagerly and 


fondly transfused into the domestic and social 
institutions of all Europe, and even of many 
other parts of the world, and which for upwards 
of three thousand years, and during every species 
of persecution, has commanded the respect and 


obedience of the most enlightened nations? 


Must not that which in the eye of reason comes 
out with unabated lustre from the ordeal of 
criticism, be incontrovertibly pure? Hath 


the scepticism of ages been able to invalidate | 


one commandment of the decalogue ? Shall 


the oldest authenticated law upon earth be said 


to have no claim to veneration, when even the 
wayward hand of pyrrhonism has not been able, 
in these days of presumption, to bring it into 
doubt? With the blessed stamp of universal 
utility then, with which it is adorned, and firmly 
supported as it is by a general and unequi - 
vocal acquiescence in its truth and natural ad- 
rantages, what mind can have difficulty in ade 
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* Aulus Gellius. + Gibbon, 
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mitting i its divine efficacy, even bee 10 


should unfortunately doubt of its "GI re- 
velation? 

ben | bs something within us, which goes 
beyond bare curiosity, and even carries us on to 


enthusiasm and friendship for those great cha- 


rafters, whom we know to have excelled in 


former ages. We acquire a degree of compla- 


cency in their society; we: form an union with 
them in the sentiments they approve ; we ate 
even led to defend them when we think they 
are injuriously attacked, and to stand by them at 
all times with a partial affection. Let this then 
be my apology, I intreat you, on the present or- 


casion. I see, or think I see, in the laws of 


Moses, that moral light which has guided all 
our footsteps. Is there a vice which Moses does 


not condemn? Is there a bad desire, much 


less a bad action, which he does not make 
amenable to coercion? In his precepts to the 
Israelites, besides enforcing equity and justice, 
honesty, fidelity, and uprightness, does he not 
encourage also humanity, compassion; and cha· 
rity, and especially doing unto others 082100 
would wish others io do unto us? In a word; 


his doctrine was calculated to render man est. 


mable to man, and respectable to himself, and 


4 5 4 
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the chief duties of cockety * to consist in che reci- 
1 e social happiness. Hilo 
It has always been the practice, and probably 
with good reason, to be loud in the praise of 
Romulus, Lycurgus, and Solon, for their agra- 
nian laws. But, in their distribution of land, ü 


and in the distribution of the conquered coun- 
tries by their successors, I own-I can perceive 
nothing like the just and equable division which 
Moses. Examine them, they are well worthy 
the perusal. But, for a moment, let us be 
somewhat more particular on the bearings and 
outlines of the Israelitish story. a 1 have ; 
to Say shall not pen: pag _ leg 


ye 


A # *rf 


The hittory & Mien: V be divided tb 
two periods; from the creation to his mission; 
and from his mission to the delivering up his com- 
mand to Joshua: the first, was written by him 
And here it may not be unnecessary for you to J 
alen, that 50 great was the degenemey' of” 
the Israelites, and so sensible was Moses of the 
effects of this degeneracy, that he often would 
wilingly have declined the office of their leader 
= dcliverer. He thought their weve! from 
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Eyyptian superttition to be altoget er desperate; 

and humanly speaking; he did not judge amin; 

as may be gathered from their conduct during 
| the 2e progress of their an verance. 


The whole Maier of the Jews; | is one con- 
tinued series of infraction of the law, and of has 
tural calamity. © Not even all the severe ordi: 
nances of Moses, of the judges, and of the kings, 
were sufficient for their reformation. Until theit 
captivity they always transgressed the law. After 

that disaster, indeed, they as scrupulously ad- 
hered to it, and in that attachment they have 

continued ever since. It seems a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose the Jewish separation, T mean 
as relative to other nations, to have been effected 
by divine interposition. That idea was founded 
in the vain fancy of Jewish pride, that their fa- 
thers were selected as the favourites of God, out 
of his . for the race of Kn, a 


wer, 
hea] 
f fam 
in n 
tion 
nish 

_ toun 


the 


The e eetublihed/ by Made you 

will recollect, was a theocracy: the most in- 
gular form, perhaps, that ever entered into the 
imagination of man. No lawgiver, or founder 
of religion, ever promised so singular a distinc- 
tion as he did to the children of Israel. No bis- 
torian ever dared to record 80 remarkable a pri- 
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viege.* Even supposing it not supported by 
any extraordinary providence, it was the most 
vigorous and intrepid measure, that ever was 
adopted for the e of barbarism and 
deprav 958 | 


„8 delivered to the Israelites a complete 
digest of law, and of religion. But, to fit it to the 
nature ot a theocratic government, he gave it per- 
fectly incorporated. 0 cement the body politic, 
he anployed the medium of religion; for it was 
eri entiy his opinion, that whoever would secure 


ciril government, must support it by the means of 
religion ; and whoever would propagate religion, 
must perpetuate it by the means of civil govern- 
ment. Hence also the rewards promised, and the 


punishments denounced, through him by heaven, 


were 7emporal only; such as, on the one hand, 


bealth, long life, peace, plenty, and dominion; 
and on the other, disease, immature death, war, 
famine, want, subjection, and captivity. And 


in no one of his institutes is there the least men 
tion, or intelligible hint, of the rewards and pu- 


chments of another life.. He observes a pro- 
bound silence concerning a future state: * As 
the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away; 80 


* Warburton, + Ibid. 
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yy ee with threaten nth; Witt 
most convenient form of government, Moses 
conceived it right to adopt. The Israelites, on 
their · leaving Egypt, were sunk into the lowest 
practices of idolatry. To recover them, some- 


thing more sensible was necessary; something 


more unequivocally declaratory of good and evil 
than the prospect of an hereafter. But, thi 
form of government was not capable of being 


established under God's character, as sovereign 


of the universe. Under the character of king 
of Israel, indeed, it might: and hence it is we 
find him, in the Old Testament, so frequently 
represented with affections analogous: to human 


passions. But, even this was not always aul. 


ficient for the Israelites. They often deposed 
the Supreme Being, in the same manner as the 
Neapolitans rebel against St. Januarius; and not 
unfrequently insisted upon having TG 


_ ee en like their Ms 


/ 715 
14 " AU 25 


1 hn is a . passage in the book of 


Joshua, which sets this matter in a conspicuous 


paint of view. The Israelites n relapsed 
2 | into 
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to idolatry, and fallen into cage disen - 
tions among themselves, Joshua drew toge- 
ther the heads of the tribes at Schechem, in or- 
| der to a reconciliation, And the topic he insist- 
ed upon for his purpose, was, not that the God 
of Israel was the only true God, the maker af 
all things, but that he was, the family God, and 
the family God only, of the race of Abraham. 
But then what of all this? Taking it in its broadest 
extent, with a due consideration of situation and 
drcumstances, I can see nothing reprehensible init. 
Nor can J possibly understand, why the heathen 
lawgivers, who had their tutelary and family 
rods, should be invariably spoken well of, while 
Moses is contemptuously reviled, who, at the 
vorst, ought to be but ranked among other 
kgilators ? © Thou hast my wonder, now, said 
a plain honest man to a philosopher, my un- 
(ertanding shall come afterwards.” The fear 
cation is not n e 0 


I know nn says Bayle, who have no 
obstacle to hinder their believing, that God was 
the author of the laws of Moses, and' of all those 
relations, that occasioned so much laughter - 
and devastation ; and that he was the dictator of 
those abominations of intolerance, so contrary 

ee. 
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whom he ordered to be destroyed without 


wall reply to this, a writer of no Sn 


against as traitors and rebels, guilty of no less 2 
wealth of the J ews, different in that from al 


nor could there be any difference between tic 
commonwealth and the church. The laws esta- 


invisible Deity, were the civil laws of that people 
and a part of their political government, in 
which God n was the N The re- 


"OP 


2 8 5 TER 1X11. 


to our clearest ideas of natural equity. The 
laws of Moses, for instance,“ says he, * give 10 
toleration to idolaters and false prophets, whom 
it punishes with death. See, for example, what 
the prophet Elijah did to the priests of Bad, 


mercy. Thus, the literal sense of the laws of 
Moxes, as far as relates to the punishment af 
opinions, is both impious and detestable. And 
thus God, in his holy word, is made to hare 
given bee to almost al the common no- 
tices on reason.“ : 8 


» 


* 


ability * says, © the Israelites, who after initi 
tion into the Mosaical rites, apostatized from the 
worship of the God of Israel, were procecded 
crime than high treason. For the common- 


others, was an absolute theocracy; nor was there, 


blished there, concerning the worship of the one 


nunc 
38 Locke. ED . i 
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5 


nouncing - thelk 88 was: throwing of thee God; 
and throwing off their God, was renouncing 
their king. A tutelary deity was supposed, by 
the ancients, to be as much matter of election, 
3 a civil magistrate. The people of Israel, 
therefore, solemnly accepting God as their go- 
vernor, were bound to the fulfilment of every 
consequence which followed from the Horeb 
contract. The rulers of the Jews were merely 
deputies to their king or God.” And thus, Jo- 
gephus tells us, that Moses did not make * 
gion a Part of virtue, but virtue a part of re- 
licion ;”” meaning thereby, that as in all human 
societies, obedience. to the law, is moral virtue ; - 


50 under a eee it is migen, 


_” 


The tracing the parts of e and. mo- 
nlity, by a regular deduction from first princi- 
ples, in the way of abstract reasoning, is above 
the capacity of the generality of mankind, and 
what the most learned are not, perhaps, perfectly 
equal to. But ĩt is objected to the law of Mo- 
Ss, as I have observed above, that there is no 
mention made of future rewards and punish- 
ments. It is even asserted that Moses did not 
believe the immortality of the soul, nor the re- 
wards of another life; for if he had, he would 
have taught them to his people; and Solomon, 
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the wisest of their kings, would not 1 1 5 
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ed against them. There is no direct author, 
indeed, that I can find, either affirmatiyely o« 


negatively, on this point; but the most probable 

| supposition, as it appears to me, is, that Mose 
and the Israelites did believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments. It was believed among 


the Egyptians, and not as a part of the secret 


doctrine, for it was spread and propagated among 


the vulgar. It obtained among the Babylonians, 
and I may venture to say, among all the nations 


of antiquity of whose sentiments we have any 
account. Now certainly the Israelites were not 
taught to believe the contrary. So far was it 


from being so, that the belief was in process df 
time, popular among the Jews, and then made 
as considerable a figure in their annals, as it did 
in the annals of any other people. Moreover, 5 
it not said of Enoch, That he was not, for 
God took him ?” The patriarchs called' this 
present Bile the © few and evil days of their pi- 


grimage.” To which may be added the accounts 


given of the appearance of angels, which would 
naturally pre-suppose a belief in an invisible 
world of spirits. Even Solomon, who is Said to 


have decided against it, & expressly declares, 


Abe . hath hope in his Graff and 
makes, 
# Benne Moral rns „ 
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makes, between the soul and e this clear 
distinction, The body shall return to the earth 
as it has and the spirit shall return to God that 
gaye it.“ He even speaks of a future account, 
in which “ Every work shall be brought into 


| judgment, with every secret thing, whether it 1 
| good, or whether the 4, 
| The Jews, of whom we are now, however, 
; about to take our leave, passed through the: 
| world like other people, until their return from 
the captivity. It was then they began to assume 
a consequence as the favoured children of God; 
; and it was then the hatred and contempt of the 
F Greeks and Romans began to oppose their pre- 
; tensions. If the Jews, says Celsus, © adhere: 
5 to their own law, it is not for that they are to 
; blame. But if they give themselves airs of su- 
blimer wisdom than the rest of mankind, and 
g on that score, refuse all communion with us, 
. 3 not equally pure, I must tell them, it is not 
A be believed that they are more dear, or more 
1 greeable to God, than other nations, is to nia 
An unsociableness of 'temper, and a pride of 
( vt, which is at all times displeasing, unquestion- 
d ably brought upon the Hebrew people the dis- 
4 Saceful character of genus hominum invi um 
deis. 
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5. * J ulian, the emperor, ad); Christian pers. 
7 says, The Jews and Christians brought 
the execration of the world upon them, by their 

aversion to the gods of the Gentiles. Tacitus 
. objection to the Christians, was their odium hu. 
mani generis z that is, their refusal of an inter. 
community of worship. And hence Quintilian 
says, „that the author of the Jewish religion 

was deservedly hated, and held 1gnominious, 2 
the founder of a superstition, which was the bane 
of all other religions.” With this hostile dipo- 
sition towards other religions, agrees the pre- 
diction, that they should, in the course of their 
story, be distinguished by judgments and calami- WW |; : 
ties above all other nations; that they should be cess 
dispersed all over the face of the earth, expoxed til 
to universal obloquy, and yet not be utterly lot dt. 
or destroyed, but still preserved as a distinct peo- hut 
ple. And we now see the denunciation most 5g- The 
nally verified. So that the Jews may even be r- les 
garded as a living continued monument of the WW bers 
truth of their own ancient sacred writings, and of 
the exraordinary facts there recorded. / 
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The æra is, however; I trust, at hand, when 
their sufferings shall have an end; and when 
their days of sorrow shall be brightened into 

Tacitus. + Leland. 
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or. The 3 ttratment of the Jews, 
hath been as merciless and inhuman as that of 

tie Pagan. There is not a nation in Europe, 
the pages of whose history are not stained with 
fagitious enormities exercised against this perse- 
cuted race. Even at this moment, when the clock 
«rikes a certain hour at Rome, they are cram- 
med into the quarter allotted them for the night. 
Every week, a sermon is forced upon them by 
2 monk, whose principal business is, to revile 
the sacred and cherished doctrines of their fa- 
thers, and to heap upon their defenceless heads 
the coarsest epithets of bigotry and opprobrium. 


Is the compulsatory conversion of the Jews ne- 


cesary to Christianity? Or, 1s intolerance: to be 
ll the striking feature in that high priest of 
St. Peter's, who calls himself the mild, and the 
humble representative of the God of mercy? 
The good sense and charity of Roman Catho- 
les must at length revolt at such unhallowed 
barbarity. With honest hearts, and unpreju- 
ciced understandings, many already begin to see, 
dere should be no such distinctions in language, 
s Catholic, Proteſtant, Jew, Dissenter, or Gen- 


tie, All are adorers of the same God. Each 


hopes to be acceptable in his own way; and 
nothing short of the vanity of 1 Ignorance, can 
VOL, v. - Þ Cooks ven- 
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sentenced to be damned. 
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THE experience of history exalts and en- 
urges the horizon of our intellectual view. In 
racing our ſpecies, we find man every where 
like, In whatever region, under whatever ha- 
bits and modes of life he is observed, he is 
bund very little to vary, either in the faculties 
of his mind, or in the lineaments of his body. 
Ia his most forlorn condition, he is the same 
fcherman, he weaves the same net, he twists the 
ane line, he barbs the same hook. As a hun- 
ter, he pursues the same wiles, he employs the 
ame stratagems. As an husbandman, his til- 
ze is laboured in the same order. As a sub- 
ct, he is the same creature in society. As a 
warrior, he is the same hero in the field. In a 
Word, take him even in regard to his domestie 
nensils and instruments (such, I mean, as are 
5 real use) and you will, on the comparison, find 
oy very much the same he is, in every quarter 
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be a modern, who has carried the force of me⸗ 
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of the globe. Even in the frippery of ora · 0 
ment, the similitude i is to be . be 
E 

Ancient kirory has been said to have the 

same relation to the history of modern times, 
as an old medal to a current coin. The one is ha 
supposed calculated merely for the ornament Wl 
of the cabinet; the other, to be Circulated th 
through the world, for the benefit of mankind, na 
Let us see whether the comparison holds good, the 
And first, let us attend to the sciences. TVo ou 
sorts of progression are to be distinguished] in $0p 
the sciences; the one less apparent, which 15 o 
the fruit of genius; the other more zensible tf, 
which is the growth of time. The first un- are 
doubtedly reflects honour on the ancients; the vt: 
latter is the just portion of the moderns. The the 
ancients were guided only by their genius; the to a 
moderns have the great advantages of discove- WW ing 
ries and experience. Would the moderns, hov- Vit 
ever, have been so profound in astronomy, In tali 
geometry, in algebra, if Meton, Aristotle, Eu- ere. 
doxus, Hipparchus, Euclid, Archimedes, and bre 
others, had not laid the foundation of those sci. War 
ences, and cleared the way in matters 80 con-W ture 
fused? And, after all the perfection e have eine. 
arrived at, let me be permitted to ask, if there iur. 


chanics 


aue farther than A e ; ok "if there 


be surer principles of e. than en e 


Eucid? i | Foil Dae 


In certain points, indeed, it appears and a 


happy reflection it is that the sublimest truths, 
which among the Heathens only one here and 
there of brighter parts and more leisure than ordi- 
nary, could attain to, are now grown familiar to 
the meanest inhabitants of Christian countries. In 


our own improved state of experimental philo- 


phy, also, we might wish, that it were possible 
to exhibit to the wise men and sages of antiqui- 
7, some of those wonderful phænomena, which 


are now so well known, but which were then 


tally. unknown. To Aristotle, we might give 
the electric 8hock, Alexander, we might carry 
to an artillery ground, well stocked wich batter- 
ing trains, bombs, shells, &c. ;. and, together 
vith the evolutions and firings of a modern bat- 
lion, he might see and hear the exercise of the 


great guns. To Julius Cæsar, the invader of 


Great Britain, we might shew a British man of 
Var: and even to Archimedes, we might ven- 
ture to submit the investigation of a steam en- 
eine, or the astonishing Peers of an optical 
Þs:rument, | 


Ng. 2-3-1. 
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Vet, it” is rem arkable, that the inventions 
which we so much pride ourselves in, and from 
which we so greatly profit, have not been the 
result of scientific researches. They have al 
most all been found out by persons of lttle en- 


quiry, or of professions unconnected with the be 
discovery. It was not a seaman who found out . 
the compass; nor a man of letters, the art af ©* 
printing; nor a soldier, the composition and ph 
force of powder. The oreater part of modern . 
inventions, have been the effect of hazard. * 
Thus, then, it was certainly as glorious, if nt * 
more to the honour of Hipparchus, to carry gen 
astronomy to the length he did, without the aid of 
of glasses, than it N been sinee to those who eie 
have gone beyond him, with the prodigious ad- ther 
vantage of telescopes. As historians and poets, des 
ve certainly do not excel the ancients. On the Peri 
contrary, those who approach nearest to the tie 
ancients, are © ven esteemed our ben wri- - 
ape | cent! 
In modern times, indeed, men have been "ai 
more experimentally laborious ; more eager a. Wil © 
ter knowledge ; more exact in their observation Wi ©" 
of nature; more attentive and profound in ther E « 


researches, and more universal and communi- 


cative. But, Locke is indebted to _ 
| TT a 
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and the 4 and still more to the 
Stoics for his best notions concerning the man 
ner in which the soul, on his system, acquires 
her ideas. Descartes and Leibnitz, took the 
contrary doctrine of innate ideas, from Plato. 
Berkeley borrowed his subtile doctrine from si- 


b milar sources. bs Moschus, the Phoenician, We 
F are told, laid the foundations of the Corpuscular 
1 philosophy. Aſter him, Democritus began to 
f «trip bodies of their sensible qualities; but, it 
1 vas his disciple Protagoras, who fairly drove 
4 matter out of the world. Buffon's system of 
generation and nutrition, is not new: it is that 
1 of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Plautinus, and 
M | others. His organic molecules were known to 
4 tnem. The accelerated motion of heavy bo: 
„ s downwards, was known to Aristotle and the 
he Peripatetics. Lucretius anticipated Galileo in 


tie discovery, that bodies unequal in weight, 
fill with equal velocity in vacuo. The prin- 
ple of universal gravitation, and centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, are plainly indicated hy Anax- 
ras, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Lucretius. 
4. Eren Pythagoras was not ignorant, that the 
"v1 gavitation of the planets towards the sun, was 
i in the inverse ratio of the squares of their dis- 
ances, Without any optical assistance, Dema- 
22 _ 
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the milky way was produced by the united 


ful, the existence of animalcula in semine mas- 


eritus, many ages before Galileo, affitmed; tht 


splendor of many small stars. Anaximenes | 
taught a plurality of worlds. He believed the 
stars to be masses of fire, round which certain 
earthly bodies moved, which were not discem- 4 
able by us. The plurality of worlds was a f. il « 
vourite opinion. Plutarch assures us, it wa ˖ 
maintained by Heraclides, and the Pythagorean 0 
school. The Copernican, or true system, the I 
rotation of the planets on their axes, and the c 
existence of antipodes, were known to Py. h 
thagoras, Plato, and others. The true na- p 
ture of comets, was at least happily guessed at, c 
All we conjecture about the moon was conjec- 
tured by the ancients, from the time of Orphews 
down to that of Plutarch. The weight of the Wil =: 
air was known to Aristotle; its elasticity, to 01 
Seneca. Timæus was not ignorant of eledri- Wil 10 
city. The Newtonian system of light and co- WW * 
| lours, and the circulation of the blood, were le. 
not, indeed, so well understood. But, the y- an 
tem of generation by ova, maintained by Har- do 
.. vey, Steno, and others, is only a revival of an- tit 
cient opinions: and, what is still more wonder- | 
4 


culino, on which another, and more plausible 


_ of generation has been founded by Lev- 
enhock 
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enhoek, Hartsocker, Valisnieri, and a. * 
clearly intimated by Plato, Hippocrates, and 
Aristotle, who have said all that could be 
expected from persons who had not seen che | 
animalcula ; which they could not do, because 


they had not microscopes. The sexual system 
of plants, was known to the ancients. Aristo- 
tle, particularly, speaks of the farina fecundans 
of the palm tree. To conchude, says Dutens, 
do insist upon it, there is scarcely one of the 
discoveries attributed to the moderns, which 
had not been, not only known, but also sup- 
ported by the most Solid reasonings, by the an- 
cients.“ 


It is very justly a by a enki 
academician, f © N'ayant plus aujourdhui les 
ouyrages de ces anciens philosophes, nous igno- 
rons quelle mẽthode ils avoient suivie dans Var- 


rangement & dans la liaison de leurs idẽes; 
leurs systẽmes sont pour nous comme des statues 


antiques, dont il ne reste que des fragmens, & 
dont nous ne pouvons former un tout, sans res- 
tituer les "_ qui nous A Nous 


Recherches sur les 3 attribu6s aux, x Moderne 


par M. Dutens. ; 
1 Freret. 32 


1 


devons, 
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devons, je erois, la meme justice aux ancien 


philosophes, qu'aux anciens sculpteurs; il faut 
juger des parties que nous avons perdue, par 
celles que nous voyons encore; penser qu'elles 
repondoient les unes aux autres, & que leur as- 
semblage formoit un tout, qui n' etoĩt pas mon- 
strueux. Si les modernes ont quelque ayantage 


reel sur les anciens, c'est d'&tre venus apres eux, 


& de marcher dans des routes deja 'fraytes; 


c'est de pouvoir $'instruire non- seulement par 
leurs decouvertes „ mais encore par Jeurs me- 


e | 


f 


I arant; it would be as unjust not to admire or 


praise any thing but what relates to the ancients, 


as it would be not to adopt any thing but what 


appertains to the moderns. The ancients, in- 
disputably, have taught us much: and though 
we cannot deny their having transmitted to 
us great errors, it is yet as certain, that they 
have transmitted to us great truths. U bi plura 
nitent, says Horace, non ego Paucis offendar 
maculis. Besides sciences, the remains, nat only 


of literature, but those of architecture, and 


those almost supernatural productions of sculp- 
ture, which are now to be seen in Italy, (ſor in- 
stance, the Apollo) shew to what eminence the 


Ser were arrived at a very early period of 
their 


/ 


t 
1 
l 
] 
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their history. All that we see at Rome that is. 
valuable in marble, came from Greece. The 
Romans themselves had scarcely a twilight of 
good taste. From Greece, they derived all. 
And what is still more singular, it was from the 
same soil of Greece, but through the medium 
of Florence, and the protection of the Medici, 
that, on the revival of the arts, Europe drew 
that scientific light, which was so rapidly dif- 
| faxed over every other country. The artists, 
baniched from Constantinople by Mahommed 
II. took refuge in Tun; 1 there _—_ an 
asylum. | 


But it is not alone by the Greeks that we 
have been instructed. The immortal produc- 
tions of their disciples, of Cicero, Virgil, and 
Livy, long silently taught and delighted in 
cloisters, and flourished even in the shade, * 
ring the gloom of ignorance and barbarism. 
Between the reigns of Augustus and Charle- 
magne, they were pored over by the retired, 
the pious, and the learned. At length they 
became more generally read and admired. Then 
the emulation of mankind was roused, by the 
remembrance of a more perfect state; and the 
lame of science was careſully kept alive, to 
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warm and enkgiten- the mndtarer. age of the 


| Western world.“ Of the works of the an- 
cients, however, many more have perished, than | 


have reached us: and even most of chose that 
eee <a are in fragme 
eee ee | 


The ke and che ee it must be 
a, were sufficiently proud of their de- 
can wperiority. They /affectdd  w--dejrade 
with the name of Barbarians (the name Barbara, 


by the way, being Sanskreet, and of preciscly 


the same signification with that given it in the 


Greek f) all the nations beyond the pale of 


their own respective dominions. The luxurious 
Persian, in the midst of the pomp and gran- 
deur of the East, did not escape the injury of 
this contemptuous appellation : nor would they 
Honour the great king with a more respectſil 
epithet, than they would the savage of the 
woods. Let, with all this real and imaginary 
supremacy, (and here it is our turn to boast) 


they were evidently destitute of many of the 


articles of life, which, even among the lower 
orders, are now common in Europe ; for ex- 
-ample, linen. Hence, Arbuthnot has obgerv- 


ed with humour, and, I believe, not without 
3 8 3 | Foe truth, 


Gibbon. Wilkins. 
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truth, that Augustus Had neither "wx to his : 
Wan nor a n to 2 e 


It has been aid, Te these Sebrated nations 
are indebted, for a great part of their estima- 
tion, not to the matter of Their history, but to 
the manner in which it has been delivered, and 
to the genius and taste of their historians, and 
other writers. And 1 acquiesce in the opinion, 
oo far as regards morakty, at least; for we other- 

vize should not be able 80 easily to forget the 
horrors of their vindictive, cruel, and remorse- 
less conduct, particularly to their enemies. At 
the samè time, however, it is to be remember- 
ed, that all relations, for instance, conoerning 
the Greeks, before the beginning of the Olym- 
piads, must, from the length of time, and un- 
aroidable mixture of fable with historic truth, 
be obscure, confused, ant imperfe&: something 
like the inscriptions upon ancient edifices, half 
defaced and eaten by time; the sense and genu- 
ne meaning of the defeQive part being to be 
picked out only, and REES at, N the re- 
maining characters. eric re” 
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f 
0 we 8 
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The nth we are in possss10n of, for the first 
periods of the Grecian story, are more copious 
VVV * than 
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than, consistent. If « we admit hd, common 
chronology, there i is reason to believe the scat. 


tered fragments were preserved, during thirteen 
centuries by oral tradition. The tales or rhap- 
sodies of the aide, or bards, were succeeded by 


those of the Cyclic poets.“ Composition in 


prose began with the use of alphabetic writing, 
about six centuries before Christ. With 'few 
exceptions, also; the Greek writers may be pro- 
nounced extremely careless in matters of chro- 


nology.} Nor would they from vanity, (I al- 
ways except the sages) qualify. themselves by 
the study of foreign languages, for a more accu- 


rate acquaintance with the state of things be- 


yond the precincts of their own little cantons. 


So inconceivable was their ignorance, that 
Spain, by some, was looked upon as a paltry 
town; Þ and Rome was only known to be in a 
place called Italy, and to have deen taken * a 
PEP: called the Gauls. | 


We have already seen, that the's ancient — 
ledge of the Greeks, was not their own, but 


borrowed. Aristotle acknowledges this. Dio- 
* e 88 * re assure us, _ 


2 4 e 5 1 
+ Gillies, I Pliny. 


bar- 


* 
i 


Barbarians were those, who first applied to the 


study of philosophy; and that we are indebted 


for its origin, to the Magi, among the Persians; 
to the Chaldeans, among the Assyrians and Ba- 
bylonians ; to the Gymnosophists, among the 
Indians; and to the Druids, among the Celts. 


Independent of which, we have evidence, as I 
have frequently shewn, that none of the more 


celebrated Grecians, at any time, ventured to 


appear as teachers, until they had travelled into 
foreign countries, and had picked up a little of 
the science of the barbarians. The philoso- 
phers, as explorers of new coasts, pushed off on 
discoveries. During their voyages, their com- 
merce generally was with priests. From the 
intercourse, they profited to the utmost of their 
ability; and when they conceived they had 
gained a competent stock, they returned home, 
and set up a school, or sect, to instruct their 
countrymen. Pythagoras and Plato visited E- 
rypt, Thrace, Chaldea, and Italy. Democritus 
studied under certain Magi of Persia. In a 
word, Thales, who was considered as the father 


of the Grecian philosophy, had not only the 


advantage of an Egyptian, 01 of a e ge 


education. 
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1 the Greejan communities, which justy 


| laimed the honour of superior antiquity, ac- 8⁰ 
 knowledged- themselves indebted to strange Nc 
for che most important discoveries; not hgh in U 
science, but in agriculture: and arts; and con- G 
tented themselves with the glory of having dif. in 
fused a borrowed light, over the melancholy m 
gloom of ignorance, which overspread their fo 
neighbours.“ But national vanity at length of 
andes a material change in the tradition. flo 
When the refined descendants of the rude lay 
: Greeks viewed. with complacency: their: own Gr 

superiority, in arts and arms, to all nations 
around them, they began to suspect that the 
gods alone were worthy to have reared the in- col 
fancy of-a people, who so eminently excelled and 
the rest of mankind. To the gods, then, they my 
transferred the merit of the many useful inven- gha 
tions, communicated by the We — bel 

5 their ancient nme e 

Our i enquiries have extibliched, be- ers 
| yond a doubt, that the natives of Scythia, of It is 
the East, of Syria, and of Egypt, were ac- wer 
quainted with many improvements unknoyn to Wl ' n 
the Hellenic tribes. That they had letters be- ie 
fore Cadmus, is evident; and that the Pelasgic, tar, 

E | | Scy- 

„ Isoet. 4 Gillies” | 
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Scythiac, or real ancient Greek alphabet, was 
not altogether Phoenician, is equally certain.“ 
Writing, indeed, was not common among the 


Greeks, till many centuries after they had been 


invaded from Egypt and the East. From the 
middle of the sixteenth, to the middle of the 
fourteenth century before Christ, an inundation 


of Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Phrygians, over- 


fowed the Hellenic coasts. The first written 


laws, as I have already said, were given in 


Greece, only six centuries before Christ. 


On this subject of writing, 1 have, in the 
course of our correspondence, been unavoidably, 
and I am afraid tiresomely, diffuſive; but I find 
mysel t again unavoidably entangled in it, and I 


hall pe obliged to trouble you with a word more | 


before we finally take our leave. 


he more we conſider the invention of let- 


ters, in truth, the more must be our admiration. 


t is astonishing, how the faculty of man should 
erer have been able thus to materialize his ideas; 
to make his thoughts, by art, visible to the eye, 


which nature had made intelligible only to the 


tar, It was creating, as it were, a sixth sense; 


* Diod, Sicul, + Herodot. Strabo. 
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to supply the imperſection « or defect of . 
by making the voice visible. What applause is 
not due, therefore, to that painter, who first 
made his ideas ſit to his pencil, and drew to lis 
eye the pigs of his mind? = 
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Many ee and pious men have suppo- 
sed the alphabet to be of divine origin; and se- 
veral have asserted, that letters were first com- 
municatèd to Moses by God himself, and that 
the Decalogue was the first alphabetic Writing. 
But, these opinions have been probably too has- 
tity adopted; for we read distinctly in Exodus, 
And the Lord said unto Moses, write this for 
a memorial, in a book, and rehearse it in the 
ears of Joshua; and this before the promul- 
gation of the law at mount Sinai. The cha- 
racter made use of by Moses, it is reasonable 
also to imagine, was that of the Egyptians, the 
nation with whom the Israelites were accustom- 
ed to correspond for so many ages; to the 
greatest part of whose manners and customs 
they had conformed; and in Whose learning, as 
the adopted son of the daughter of the king, 
Moses was thoroughly versed. Especially, als, 
as Moses speaks of letters, as things of familia 
use. © And the stones shall be with the names 
of the children of Isracl, n according 0 


their 
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thei names; like the | engravings of 4 Agnet, 
every one with his name shall Mey! be, ee 
to the twelve tribes.” 


The W ak the Egyptian letter, in- 
deed, it may be presumed, were nearly- the 
same. They all came from the same Scytbiac 
root. Moses, it is true, might, and it is not 
unnatural to suppose, did alter the shape of the 
Feyptian letter; all hieroglyphic writing being 
absolutely forbidden by the second command - 
ment. Thus, in later ages, as we have seen, 
those who converted the Celtic and Gothic Pa- 
gans to the Christian faith, observed the same | 
caution : and thus, the Runic, which was abused 
to magical superstition, was changed to the Ro- 
man.“ Writing, in fact, may be supposed to 
have experienced a like fortune, through all its 
various modes, in every corner of the earth. 
lavented out of necessity, to communicate 
men's thoughts one to another, it was continued 
out of choice; next it became mystery and 
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38 ornament; and at last ended, as it began, in the 
95 way of popular information. But, to enquire after 
0, the inventors of writing is as useless, if not 
Ar quite as extravagant, as to enquire after the in- 
05 ventors of peec .. e 
o „ e ee 14144 he 
cir | * Warburton. | : 
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The zimilicude of sounds in . Greek and 
Phcenician, and even still more the Oriental al- 


phabets is likewise very considerable. The 


Hebrews pronounce aleph, beth, gimel, &c. 
The Greeks, alpha, beta, gamma, &c. The 
Persians, alif, be, gim, &c. This all carries us 
back to our fundamental position, the Scythian 


source, and its different ramifications. - But, 


though we thus satisfy ourselves in regard to the 
characters of the alphabet, what are we to say 
to the ten symbolical characters, which are now 


in such general use in Europe, and with which 


we can, not only signify distinctly the greatest 
iniaginable numbers, but also be able, by an 
artful position, and dexterous use of them, to 
answer the most difficult questions in which 
numbers are concerned? The Greeks knew 
nothing of these magical figures. By the Latin 
writers, they are often called Note Barbaræ, vel 
Barbaricæ. The Hebrews, Greeks, and all an- 
cient nations en numbers 5 their * 
den. 


It 1 10 ten numerals are undoubtedly of Orien- 
tal growth; but to whom they legitimately ap- 
pertain, is not quite so certain. They are, how- 
ever, in general, given to the Arabiansz and 
ſrom them we are said to have received them in 
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Europe, about the year 1390 ; though Doctor 
Wallis insists on their being of a much older 
standing, and concludes, they must have been 
used in England, at least as long ago, as the 


time of Hermannus Contractus, who lived about 


the year 1090; if not in ordinary affairs, yet, at 
least, in mathematical ones, and particularly in 


astronomical tables. With the Greeks, how- 


ever, every letter in the alphabet was used to 
denote some number, and each letter denoted a 
greater or less number, as it was nearer or 
more remote from the first letter in their alpha- 
betical order; and no letter, which in the order 
of the alphabet stands aſter another, ever de- 
noted a number less than the letter that stands 
before it. And this may be said of other lan- 
guages: the Roman, indeed, in this ee ex- 
mie EE 


An anonymous, but an ingenious writer says, “ 
* It is supposed the Romans used M to denote 
ooo, because it is the first letter of Milli, 


which is Latin for a thousand; and C to denote 


199, because it is the first letter of Centum, 

vnich is Latin for a hundred. But, what reason 

ls there to suppose, that 1000 and 100 were the 

numbers, which letters were first used to express 
* Annual Register, 1758, 
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among the Romans? And what reason ean be 
assigned, why D, the first letter in the Lain 


chosen to stand for that number, than for 500 
In my apprehension, the Romans did not, in 
their original intention, use letters to express 


who score on a slate, or with chalk ; this oke 
4 they doubled, trebled, and quadrupled, to ex- 
Press 2, 3, and 4: thus II, III, IIII. So far 
they could easily number the minums, or strokes, 
with a glance of the eye: but they presently 


cessary to tell the strokes one by one: for this 


by joining two strokes together in an acute an- 
gle, thus, V, which will appear the more probs- 


the Roman numbers is from 5 to g, that is, from 
the fingers of one hand, to the fingers of the 
other, as mentioned by Ovid and Vitruvius. 


ber of 4, thus, VI, VII, VIII, VIIII. And chen, 
as the minums could not be farther multiplied 
without n EP n their acute an- 
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word Decem, 'ten, should not rather have been 


numbers. They probably put down a single 
stroke J for one, as is still the practice of thox 


found, if more were added, it would soon be ne- 


reason, when they came to 5, they expressed it | 


£35. 


02 


ble, if it be considered, that the progression of 


« After they had made this acute angle V for 
five, they added single strokes to it to the num- 


be x 
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ole, by prolonging the two o lines beyond i in- 
vrceRiohns thus, X, to denote two fives, or ten. 
Afer they had doubled, trebled, and quadrnpled 
this double acute angle, thus, XX, XXX, 
XXXX, they then, for the same reason which 
induced them first to make a single angle, and 
then to double it, joined two strokes in another 
form, and instead of an acute angle, made a right 
angle L, to denote fifty. When this 50 was 
doubled, they then doubled the right angle thus 
L, to denote 100, and having numbered this 
double right angle four times, thus, LL, LET, 
LLL; when they came to the fifth number, as 
before, they reverted it, and put a single stroke 
before it, thus, IIA, to denote 500 ;and when this 
zoo was doubled, then they also doubled their 
chuble right angle, setting two double right an- 
ges ox posite to each other, with a single stroke 
between them, thus LI, to denote 1000: when 
this note for 1000 had been four times repeated, 
then they put down III for 5000, LLEIIA for 
19,000; and ITT1 for 50,000, EELIATI for 
199,000, TATA for young: and amm 
for 1 1,900,000,” : 
That the Romain c 5 not n write M : 
br 1009, and C for 100, but square characters, 
a5 389 are written above, we ere expressly in- 
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of the angles being cut off by transcribers for 
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formed by Paulus Manutins ; but, the corners 


dispatch, these figures were gradually brought 
into what are now Roman numeral letters. And 
here we take our leave of the n of 99 0 


and characters. 


n we speak of the Greeks: Says 3 


* far back as we can, and of the rites and reli. 


gion introduced into that country, we may ac- 


cede to the account given of them by Zoneras, 
that, “ all these things came from Chaldea to 
Egypt, and thence were derived to the Greeks.” 


The same is attested by Josephus. What pre- 
ceded the arrival of Cadmus and other Cuthites, 
however, is utterly unknown. It is true, there 
are accounts concerning Erectheus, Erictonius, 


Cecrops, and other ancient kings; but, they 


were superadded to the history of Attica. It 
was, therefore, matter of surprize to Solon, 
when he was informed by the Egyptian priess 
of the ancient occurrences of their country, and 


of the wars of the Atlantians, to find the same 
names stand at the head of their histories, as 


were observable in those of Greece. Ka 7% 


Fur Yuvuuney xa Tavra, the names also of their 


women were the same. Strabo seems to think, 
likewise, most of the ancient names were fo- 


| reign, 
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reigns such as Codrus, Arclus and Cothus; ang: 
he is, says ee . ee in his opt 


nion that | fit; od 50% e 41D 


All this science, jth derived 4 — 
and Babylonia, we have, I hope satisfactorily, 


traced to a higher origin. We have found jt 
take its rise beyond Media and Mount Imaũs, 
in the upper regions of Asia, and to have be- 


longed to the Sacæ, or Scythians. Scythia, I 


am ready to acknowledge, was an unlimited, un- 
defined term, under which Grecian ignorance 


might often have sheltered itself. Whatever 


vas unknown northward, was certainly called 
Scythiac. But Scythia, as the empire of the 
Romans, and the still later Gothic and Tartarian 


empires, was of prodigious extent. I will not 


gay with Salmasius, Scythia igitur, quæ ad sep3 
tentrionem, omnes fere gentes evomuit. But .I 
will say, that Timonax, a writer of great anti- 
quity, takes notice of fifty nations of Scythians; 
and that Mithridates, had twenty-two languages 


poken within his territorities, most of which 
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at "W foot 67 Mount Caucazsbs, as n 28 that 
upon the Palus Mæotis, and the Borysthenes; 
and they are made a people of Cuthite original, 
a part of that N which came from Egypt, 
Alyurriur er E10 'or Lb. ora Turo xt α,E 
vo po aura tive en. Many of the Greeks, 
looked upon these countries, as the 'northern 
boundaries of the habitable world. Thus ue 
read of Kaν⁊ o t arora, Caucasus, the boun- 
dary of the world. And hence it happened, 
that till the conquests of Lucullus and Pompey, 
chese countries to the north- east, were the limits 
of geographical knowledge. Yet, it is allowed, 
that these very people, long before the dawn of 
fearning in Greece, did carry on an extensive 
commerce, and were confessedly superior in sci- 
ences to all their neighbours. 'Strabo'speaks 
of the mighty Pelasgi, who over-ran Greece. 
Homer mentions them among the allies of the 
Trojans, Ka Kanu, 40 TE Arne 1 


The traditions of the Greeks) agree with the 
authentic records of sacred history, in repre- 
senting the countries, afterwards known by the 
names of Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, as ci- 
-vilized at an earlier period than any other por- 
tion of the western world. The southern cor- 
VH e ner 

* Schol. in Pindar, 1 Bryant. 
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ner of en bordering on Ain we Mace- | 
donia, towards the north, and on the other side 
surrounded by the sea, was inhabited above 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian æra, 
by different tribes, among whom the Pelasgi and 
Hellenes were the most numerous.“ Fhese 
moved into different parts of Greece; and, in a 
subsequent period, scattered themselves into the 
neighbouring islands, the shores of Asia Minor, 
and the coasts of Italy. At the distance of 
twelve centuries, obscure traces of the Pelasgi 
occurred in several Grecian cities; a district of 
Thessaly, always preserved their name; their 
colonies continued, in the fifth century before 
christ, to inhabit the southern coast of Italy, 
and the shores of the Hellespont: and in those 
videly separated coun!ries, their ancient affinity 
was recognized in the uniformity, of their dia- 
lect and n manners. f | 


In one of ri of Caucasus, we are 
told, pe! signifies elevated; and asg, a chain of 
mountains. Hence, Pelasgi signified literally 
nothing more, than inhabitants of a country, 
intersected by high chains of mountains. 1 This, 
indeed, is different from the derivatives we had 
. for- 
»Marm. Oxon. A7 1 Herodotus, 
| 4 Court de Gebelin. 
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n to advert to. Bur remember | 
mountains and rivers are oſten the only records 


which' are left of a nation, whose way 1s over, | 
« He remembers the falling away of the peo- 
ple. They come a stream; are rolled away; 
another race succeeds. But, some mark the 


fields as they pass, with their own 2 


__ blue stream PRO pattie RR 


The ds in reality. is 2 1 00 80. 
thiac, Phoenician, and Egyptian dialects. A 


learned antiquary f remarks, that during his 


compilation of | a Greek Dictionary, he bad 
found almost all the primitives derived fromthe 
Thracians, and the neighbouring people, or 
from the Phoenician and Oriental tongues... The 
Teutonic affords a happy illustration. ary, 


| Vater 3 pup, mutter z boy, tochter; ng, fus, 


the foot; mp, fuer; uh, reimen; Se, Saltz, 
salt; wb, nacht; avec, letzte, last; gaw, stehen, 


thaw. These examples might Ea. 


tiplied. Pelloutier says, he saw a ma 


of a man of the most profound erudition, = 
had collected two thousand words, which he 
proved to be the same in Germany a5 in C 


The Greeks, for a long space of time, . were 
undoubtedly the deposttaries | of Scythe nd 
| on- 
» Ossian, 1 Fourmout f Ain. 


„ 
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Oriental learning. They were indebted to the 
upper countries of Asia for their information; 


as we are indebted to them for a great deal of 


which we are in possession. But nothing s0 sa- 


tisfactorily establishes conviction on this head, 


s similarity of religion, blended with similarity 


of language and manners. The Scythians, and 


the Greeks, were nearly one and the same in 
these respects. Even the most diligent enquir- 


ers of antiquity, were led to regard, not only 


the Trojans, but like wise the Lycians and Pam- : 
phylians, as Scattered branches of the Hellenic 
nation.“ Thus, it is in vain the Greeks have 


rrogated to themselves, the origin of arts and 


ol sciences. To others, they must yield the 


palm of first principles. Even the knowledge 
of bread, wine, domestic animals, colours, me- 


tals, &c. with all the most useful and agreeable 


acquisitions of human society, was charitably 
conferred upon them by Barbarians. Nay, I 
night go farther, were I not apprehensive of a 
vorld in arms. The Greeks, says Pausanias, 
enriched their native country with statues and 
vith paintings, taken in the plunder of Troy, 


and thus introduced a taste for the elegant arts 


among their countrymen. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey, we clearly perceive the perfection, to 
wich * of this nature were at that early 
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period b by the Dlioy gians.: Phi dias 2nd 


Scopas, to whom the ancient great and sublime 


stile of sculpture belonged, did not flourish til 


seven centuries after. the sack and burning of 
Troy. Praxitiles, with whom. dwelt the elegant 


and graceful, did not appear for a hundred year 
afterwards. In the days of Alexander the Great, 
Apelles and Lysippus shewed themselves.  Xeuxis 


was the contemporary, and the friend of Plato. 


| It is observed by Celsus, on the words of 


Plato, that, the Greeks improved whatever 


science they received from the Barbarians; "that 


the Barbarians excelled in inventing opinions, 


but the Greeks only were able to perfect and sup- 
port them. This might possibly have been the 
case. At least, the Greeks have a title to the 
reputation, and we have no more ancient t- 
mains, by which, on comparison, we can in- 


validate their. pretensions. The Greeks unde 


niably commenced with a borrowed ray; but, 
in process of time, it is equally certain, that they 


shone with native and eee en 


In the very early EP of the ler of 
Greece, we see that celebrated people, Savage 
and uncivilized. The conduct of their first he- 


roes is stained with indelible marks of wur, 
T 1 
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and barbarity. Jason heads a confederacy, which 
1s piratically to ravage the territories of the king 
of Colchos. Castor and Pollux, the sons of the 


king of Sparta, join him, together with Peleus, 


the father of Achilles, Orpheus, the poet, and 


Hercules, the most illustrious of mortals, and 
the first of demi-gods. Thus combined, sail 


these gallant Argonautic knights, plunder in their 
eye, and licentiousness in their imaginations. 
But what avails the recapitulation ? Let it suf- 
fce, that 1560 years before Christ, there was a 
tich sovereign at Colchos; and that meum and 
lum was as little regarded then, and for centu- 
ries afterwards in Spee 20 in any other country. 


| hav not, as we have 3 paid any 
particular attention to the Egyptians, as the 


Parents, though generally reputed such, of the 
arts and sciences. And you will judge me whe- 
ther I have been right. Jamblicus tells us, P ** 
thagoras spent two and twenty years in Egypt, 
wudyingastronomy and geometry. And yet, after 


lis return to Samos, he himself discovered the fa- 


mous 47th prop. of the first book of Euclid. This 
ls a very simple theorem; and not having been 


tached by the Egyptian geometry, she ws they had 


not advanced far in such speculations. So, again, 
i stronomy: Thales is said to have been the 
e 
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" whic predicted n eclipse ef de sum; hof 
did the Egyptians pretend to dispute the honout 
with him. And yet, the Egyptians certainly 

wht Pythagoras the solar system in general 
and the doctrine of comets in particular. They 
taught him, however, as they probably had it 
themselves, not scientiꝰ ally, but Ae 


| ah; as ny” received i it from tradition. 


12 1 #7 . N.. . a > 47445 


Wich wares to 4 we Shave alredihy ben 


somewhat particular. But, I do not fecolledt 


I ever ventured so far as the learned prelate 1 


have just quoted, who says, Homer collected his 


materials from the songs and poems of his pre- 


decessors; and that his account was evidently 
taken from authentic records, and not from un- 


certain tradition. The Greeks, indeed; possess- 


ing much traditionary, and little recorded infor- 
mation, concerning the antiquities of their coun- 
try, the great inventors of arts, and generous 


benefactors of society, have been deprived. of 
their merited fame, and well-carned honours. 


Their names, however, like rocks resisting the 
assaults of the ocean, bid defiance to the depre- 
dations of time; yet, of Linus, Orpheus, Mu- 


sus, and Melampus, little else than the names 
remain; and to determine the time in which 


© Warburton, 
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they flourihed, was a inatter of as 3 diffi- 
culty two e. en enn remains in 


an a FI $75 2 £ I 4% £o > = 2 20 : $616, 2 2 
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nan ah f rished . n * | 
alter the Siege» of Troy, and upwards e 
ears before Christ, did not, most probably, find = 
depp an asg stil n Amiga I 
able events had long and repeated! sed 
the talents of poets, the Theban war; : and; the 
war of Troy. That he carried the power of 
the muse, however, WAS mast degree of su- 
blmity, is is reac 1 en. of his we 1 ; 
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ecmple; Wed lined to approac 1 
He dozes, we are told, sometimes. os 
torus dormitat Homerus. He may doze; but it is = 
s the eagle, ho having roamed" through the vs 
expanse of heaven, gradually declines, wearied 
wth fatigue, on the inaccessib - point of ne 
bfty mountain; or as the repose of his on 
jupiter, who awakes with thunder, and d manifests | 
a undiminiched r and EEO | 
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These immortal poems, unknown to the l Do. 
u- nan conquerors of Peloponnesus, were preserved 
© by the Eolians and Ionians, whose ancestors ey 
h "70L 5 ir: eee W el 3 
F 0s Gillies, F5 | By Abbe Barthelemi, 
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of Asia Minor, found them, arranged their x. 


veral parts, transcribed and Fd N them to 


Sparta, where, Altef two cenlulieb bf wan an 
revolutions, the customs and the sentiments de- 
scribed by the divine poet, had been obliteratel 
and forgotten. Herodot us, who read His this 
tory at the Olympic games four hundred and 
forty-four years beforé Christ, says; i* that Ho- 
mer arid Hesiod lived about four hundred yea 
before him,“ But this does not oineicte, by at 
least fifty years, with the'mkrbles' of Puros I 
matters not. On this subject we Have bettet 
evidence than any monuments of marble, or even 
the testimony of Herodotus. Homer lived near 
the time he describes. He converted in bi 
youth, with those who had scefr the heroes 0 


the Trojan war; and in the vigour of his ages 


the grand-children of ene Thyses, | 
_ _ Achilles.“ 1 WN 10 Agi geh 40001 
4 Finnen, 75 4 '® 2114 f wifi: 10 
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understood, divided the first ages of the world, 


by as many characteristics: Harbariamos, which. 
15 supposed to have preceded the flood 3 Sets: 
tbismos, from the flood to the building the 
tower on the plains of Shinaar; and Helenis;, 
no, or the Grecian period. But, this was arp. 
bitrary. They likewise, but with better reason, 


Noah descended, for the seeds of thoze Prin- 
ciples which were to take root and flourish in 


norks which they performed, concludes with this 
hort but remarkable sentence; Ovror Je PTY 
Murci, N 'Trraves NN these are 5 wan- 
derers, and are called Titans, Ea | 


erer, is not at present material to our enquiries. 
Attica is said to have been quite desolated by 
14 5 | R 2 ty 
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Asyria, Palestine, Egypt, and Greece. Sancog 
nathon, speaking of this people, and of the great 
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the Ogygian deluge; at the time that Cecrops ar- 


volved in impenetrable obscurity. This, not- 


it to have been dedicated to Onga, the Phe- 
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tlements of the Hellespont and the Adriatic 
overawed the fierce barbarians of Europe The H 
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| rived with his colony from Sais, and'this'is'com- 1 
puted to have happened an hundred and eighty- | 
nine years after that deluge,” or 1600 years be 


fore Christ. But, the flood of Ogyges is in- 


withstanding, is clear, that near the famous 
temple of Apollo, in Laconia, another religious 
edifice stood, with an inscript ion which declared 


nician Minerva, three umdred years at least be. i 
fore the Trojan war. This building, come: ; 
quently, was anterior, Fi many centuries, to any f 
other recorded buildings of the Grecks. The t 
very name of the people, over whom Euroatos, 5 
the founder of the temple, reigned, was unknown. b 
Nothing but the temple and the inscription re- 
mained as witnesses to the world, of the former 
existence of the IQtexicrates. ® ee 5 
; F214 | Nil ein 10-5 UB} " 
o Let W bias the Greeks at à more ad- Wil ” 
vanced period of their society. At the begin- 
/ ning of the fifth century before Christ, they were * 
arrived at the most glorious æra of their history. ut 
While the republics of Athens and Spum “ 
humbled the pride of Asia, the flourishing bet. 4 
| 


„ 3 
„L Abbe Barthelemi. + Thucydides. 
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north, ws 585 tat, e the N 
ancy of the Grecian valour and genius; while 
Rome still contended in the west, with the ob- 
tinacy of the Volsci, “ for the rude villages of 
Latium. Philosophy arose about the beginning | 
of the sixth century before Christ, and in- an 
hundred and fifty years, attained the highest de- 
gree of perfection. The fables of Asop were 
the first attempt towards moral Philosophy. But, 
«range as it may seem, those tables were no- 
thing more nor less (and you will not readily 
forget 50 remarkable a fact) than translations of 
the popular fables of the Hetoopades, in the 
danskreet language, and which have lately found 
their way among us in an N garb. +_ 

1 Gſccin commonmealtha, n er 
maintained their liberty, were an extraordinary 
mstance of an heroic confederacy. They were, 
in patriotic principle, the counterpart of what 
your brave friends, the Helvetians, afterwards 


10 were in a similar cause. In the short space of 
or. ide more than a century, they became such 
108 Philosophers, statesmen, warriors, orators, his- 


torians, physicians, poets, critics, painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects, that one can hardly Mp 
considering that golden period, as an event in 
| Rs | human 
Diodor. . +. Wilkins. 
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nit müturb; to het che peftecBie 0 ili 
man is capable of rapidly ascending. Hence 


the Roinans drew their knowledge; | Ercan fon 


cadunt * and they drank in some instances well 
but in ene not heartily of the stream. 2M; 
SRbf 1335 76 Alge Die aht ann Wm 
The works of, eculat ion or science may bere- 
Wm to the four classes of philosophy, mathems- 


in each of these they excelled. The system ich 
professed to unfold the nature of Godz of mad, 


And of the universe, engaged the metaphysical n- 
scarehes of the philosopher, and, according 0 
tlie temper of his mind, permitted him to doubt 

with the Sceptics, or decide with the Stoicꝭ;ʒ sub 


limely to speculate with Plato, or Sevrrely to 
8 argue with Aristotle. The race of these phi- 


'Josophers was glorious and salutary. Exen the 


| -disciples of Epicurus, as link. those of Lend, 


Were taught both to act and to suffers In the 
süUburbs of Athens, the academy of the Plato 
nists, the lyceum of the Peripatetics, the portieo 


of the Stoics, and the garden of the Epicureans 


were consecrated to the exercise of the mind and 
body. And the experience of ages convineed! thc 
Atbenians, that the moral dae of-mods! 


MORI was not affected by the diverslty at 
: "= the 


R % Sas 


* Horace. 


Ir rT ER. IxXxv. | #79 
their virion speculations,.. On the contrary, 


notwithstanding their defects, they were justly 


praised, and universally looked upon as the wWisest 
and most vintucus af their/contemporaries,?.. es 


LE 142 att wa ttt: 37} We, 16 %% 1 tf 


4 coma indeed, (and I believe few are equal 


to the undertaking) climb up Plato's. mystic 


and endless ladder. As far as a spiritual nature, 


and matters purely intelligible, are concerned, I 


think he is clearly to be understood. His dia- 


logues are dramatic picture of the life and death 
ef a sage and as often as he-descends from the 
clouds, his moral system inculcates the love of 
truth, of our country, and of mankind. More 
than this was not given him. He was stopped, 
like others of his fellow creatures, on the out 


ckirts of the intellectual world; and therefore 


having nothing to relate from the evidence of 


his own immediate senses, he had little more to 


produce in his abstract lucubrations, than what 


had often conjecturally fallen to the lot of other 


e 1511 100 n aft 2210 


1171.8 101 l 0 


ve e ee Stoics, and 


0 under the denomination of dogmatists, 
ene having discovered the truth. 
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Fuadually in the orb of science. There were 
Oome essa made faintly at first, hike! those of 
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ptics were doubtful, and still waited for fur- 
aha light. Had they possessed, however; the 
first aphorism of the n,ju organum of Bacon 
they would have had the only true object per. 
haps of human inquiry, which limits every mam“ 
attainments in knowledge to what he has, dis- 
covered of nature by observation and experience 
F Homo. nature minister et interpres, tantum 
facit et intelligit, quantum de nature ordine, , 
vel mente observaverit: nec amplius scit, aut 
Potest, Vet, their industry and, perseyeran 
were undoubtedly amazing. The root of Jeam: 


ing 18 bitter, S478 Aristotle, the fruit ais Swot 


from learning. There is as much differences be 
tween the learned and the unlearned, as between 


the living and the dead. eee 


is an nent. in adversity a refuge. 


ETC CP PN 40 Ame 


P's has, a oe long, remarks 3 


since the fantastic and fashionable philagophy 


of Plato and Aristotle began to be exploded. 
Lidtlechy little, however, there arost men who 
made a proper use of the light, that increas 


men, who, emerging out of darkness, were dazzled 
| ; 1 


1 14 
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s well as enlightened. But, at length others 
followed, and with greater assurance, like men 
born in the light, and Whose eyes were able to 
bear a greater effulgence.. We are not always, 
however, I must think, to quarrel with what 
our nature's frailty may excuse ? There can 
be no more a perfect 'worky than there can be a 
perfect man. To say, for instance, of any phi- 
losophic system that tliere are faults in it, is, in 
effect, to say no more, than that the author of 
it was a man! I erave the noble peer's pardon, 
therefore, but I cannot help considering every 
critic, who attacks another's reputation for hu- 
man imperfection, as the slave in the Roman 
triumph, uho was to cry out to the conquerer, 
1 eee a man. EL 1011 
4145 Ia bas bhemtsol S {3 INE. 

The gan; of cle en in its gene fab. 
ceptation, was, I will confess, a Philos ical 
jumble of truths and errors, of respectable tra- 
ditions and pleasing fictions; a system which 
flattered the senses, though it revolted the under- 
standing. Every morning young Goddess ; 
opened the portals of the east, spreading fresh- 
ness through the air, fragrance through the 
field, and the various tints of beauty through 
the circle of creation. The Sun, in his refulgent 
. „„ ae , ee 
„ Horace. 
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\ 


aka dada, by the Adden flies Si endl. 


universe with existence. Arrived at the retteat 
of the sovereign of the ocean, Night, the inse- 


parable follower of his course, expands her ebon 


wings, and busily sprinkles the æthlerial vault 
with bright illumination. There the God reposes 
* -himself after his labours; there he abides:till the 


duay draus him 2 to e nn human ob- 
nexyaitions ty hag: gals e ooo bop. 
Ocho, CCC c OI 
Of Abe history of man's ebenes a 
spoculation to those who. trace the gradations of 
human knowledge. It is as a relative of a pefſect 
integral, in which every part contributes to the 


whole. Ihe first ages of the world did: not walk 
in absolute and inevitable darkness. If werb 


back as far as history will carry us, we shall fd 
that the practice of religion was neither uni- 
versally inhuman, stupid, obscene, nor execrable, 


as it has been represented. The annual oblation 


of the fruits of the earth, was no other thin an 
acknowledgement, that whatever wus enjoyed in 
this worlel is the free gift of Providence): Tbe 
same may be affirmed of the common 80 erifie es; 


_ \ the cruelty n Which, was just the same me then U. 
is exercisecdl now in every market of Europe? for 
the slaughtered cattle were not tortuted to 


death, or SC barned to ashes; but they 
were 


ww 
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vere 2 fob the bartl the nch; und the | 


entertaimnent of the h W Fa Me 
21 2 IP £9} 90S] 19M 3 

ha am axjarey FREE that though many sageg, 
who employed themselves in the study of the 
heart of man, had sublime and haritable ideas, 
yet the general system, and the various modes 
of worship; the tendency of their public feasts 
and ceremonies ;. the vulgar soul of the Pagan 
theology; the very example of the Gods, whose 
violent passions, scandalous adventures, and abo- 


minable crimes, were celebrated in their hymns 
and odes, and proposed in some measure to thie 
imitation as well as adoration of the people, 


wee een unfit means to enlighten the minds 


of men, and to form them to virtue 1 


rality.. | 7 8 | Foy 15 . 11. 2 FEELS Fry 8 5804 
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The extravagancy of the Grecian mythology, 
a felt by the multitude, however, we are told, 


loudly proclaimed, that the pious enquirer, in- 
stead of being scandalized or satisfied with à li- 


teral sense, should diligently explore the occult 


wisdom which had been disguised, by the pru- 
dence of antiquity, under the mask of folly and 
table. It was, indeed, a treasure, which derived 


its value only from opinion; and every artist, 


who 
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who flattered kinoelf hs had extra@ted the proc 
ous ore from the surrounding dross, claimed an 


equal right of stamping upon it the name, and 


figure, most agreeable to his peculiar fancy. 
"This freedom of interpretation, consequenitly, ex- 
Posed the vanity of the art: and the Philoso- 
| Pher, who considered the system of polytheism 
as a composition of human fraud and error, 


could disguise a smile of contempt under the 
cloak of devotion, without apprehending that | 


either the mockery, or the compliance, would 
expose him tO the resentment of any in- 
e ns as he conceived ne wal 


B 1 | g X z ; 7 


"The 1 kas a \ Artie of thts as «will; 3 


the palate ; and you will as fruitlessly, endeayour 
to delight all men with wisdom, with riches, or 

with glory, as you would to satisfy all. men's 
hunger with cabbages, turnips, or cucumbers; ; 
which, though agreeable and delicious. to some, 
are to others extremely offensive. Hence, 
says Locke, “ it was in vain the philogophers of 
| old. enquired, whether Summum bonum consist. 
in riches, or bodily delights, i in virtue or c tem 
plation. They might haye as reasonably... dis- 


puted, whether the best relish were to be found 
in 


Gibbon. > 
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in ol plumbs, or 0 and. have We 5 
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All od + pho; Khir are not n 
criminately to be huddled together. We have 
been born once,” says the tranquil Plutarch, * we 
cannot be born twice, and age must habe an 
end. Let, thou, O man, though the morrow 


be not i in with = ops in confidence of Ii ng to- 


p} , + 3 © 


and losest the et, 80 men's ttvds 7 5 
with delay; and hence it is, some of us die in 
the midst of Our business. Every man leaves 


the world, as if he had but newly entered it. 
We do not take notice that we live. Our life 
passeth away without the benefit of life. We 
would not Have the life of a wise man to be like 
a torrent or rapid stream; nor would we have it 
like a stagnarit pool; but rather ike 4 tiver 
oliding on silently and quietly. We, therefb 
hold his pleasure not to consist iti inaivity;/but 
to be that which reason secures/to him. A ober, 
ad well ordered Hasen, Piidics & Pulsa and 
happy life.,“ Thus Similis, an officer of great 
reputation under Trajan and Adrian, having 
obtained leave to retire, paszed seven years in his 
treat, and SHOE OY his "OP approach, or. 
231 n 9711-1 0 dered 
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ded, an inscription to be put on his torkbg that 
he had been many mm. on an but e 
ee only seven. oO Petra Som E 00 
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From the phrenzy of k ited no just 
appreciation is to be expected. But it is starceſy 


to be credited, that in allusion to a more sacred 


scheme, the heathen superstition should be de- 
nominated, not that barren and arid system, 


in which we can trace nothing, but miserable 


zubtilty and weak argument; not that disas- 

trous cade, where the haughty dictator, with his 
eyes bandaged, and a hatchet in his hand, heus, 
backs, and destroys every thing around him.“ 
Jam not, indeed, here to contend with unc: · 
did comparisons, or gross mis representation: 
that will be a zubsequent task. 1: Bin Loud 
recommend it to the advocate of polytheism to 
reconsider, whether its votaries were not als 
bound: by implicit faith, and whether they were 
not enjoined rigorous observances ? Whether, in 
the mysteries in particular, where they were te- 
naciously severe, they were not intolerant, cruel, 
and unjust? And whether at first, cruel and 


fierce as other savages, they did not offer up 


i man victims to their gods, as in the instance ol 
the ee to _ manes an chang Apr TUgDNE!: 
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1 readily FTE VERY for 1 B believe, that na 
Wige ever existed; which did not propose ta 


inculcate a more perfect observance of the laws 


of morality, by conjoining religious motives with. 
the political sanction of laws g and: consequently, 
that what Bayle observes, cannot but be conꝭir 


dered as the malignant effusions of an irritated 
mind. In regard to religion, says he, e, 


may say to her; as the Roman consul did to tha 

barbarous Cataline; no enormity has happen - 

ed, but has had thee for its author, not a crime 
has been perpetrated without! thee: the mur- 

der of so many of our citizens, the en 

and plunder of our allies, has, through thee alone 


escaped punishment, and been exercised with: 


unrestrained violence: thou hast found means, 


wt only to trample upon lam and justice, but 


even to nn and ene them.” teams 


£3.33 


N 10 nts of the Gebiky as/ s appear fibeihe 


witings of their philosophers, who spoke of what 


men ought 10 be, not what | they were, is not ' 


eren, in their delineation of it, the most pure 


and captivating. | Nations should not be held in 


cdtimation according to their military skill, their 
conquest, or the external pageantry of imaginary 


grandeur which attends them; but in propor- 
ton to what they have done in behalf, or for 
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to e whether they tended to dishonour human 
reas0n, unaided by the light of divine revelatiom 
The wisdom of Socrates, che eloquence of Plato, 
r of Aristotle, and the virtues 
nondas, are not to be disgraced by the 

narrow bigotry of dect, or church. Look at them 
manfully : give them the praise they merit; and 
remember, fanaticism and superstition alone de- 


FINA 
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and Men | 

en eee . H192 * 
— — at liberty to — 
vope to their imagination, and to search for the 
ideal good, as their artists did for the ideal beauty: 
And, whatever was their system with regard 
to the formation e 98; UC ion, | 
vere not afraid to divulge chew, nor to mend 
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terye to be held forth as the 1 ama; 
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un the limits iy science, ee 


bad been thrmed by the united - acquisitions of 


ed che sacred deposit with vhich it vs 0. 
trustecl; while at the mn 
genius to wing a bolder flight, . 

it i the road to science;#F- M mtr 
Dee OT ee eee eee to e 
be great foundation of the mytholagy of the 
Greeks, was the doctrine of one wise and:beneve- 


| lent Deity; diffusing happiness around, andi rb 


tecting his creatures by dispensati 


wise and benevolent. It seemed — 


Deity; indeed; but these various 
reality, implied only the peculiar e eee 


| denn the different nnn nature. God, 


CL ded : themnadule 


rated of their u 88 belief. Tbete v.90 


thing absurd, or incoherent in this. Where is then- 
dicule, or the pious offence in the personiſiction 


ef abstract qualities, the sources df our . 


nefits, or in different allegorical representati 
Or can we conscientiously believe, as 


as much uninspired wisdom as the world aver pro- 


duced, should soberly create monster before 
"whonr 9 . —— — 
1113. | 1 Pers om 


„eee ee e 


rl AV 29 
prof de gods they would ombip where | 
| to guiltꝰ en gif ett 1 
wo AVDOE Hen oft wi. Ha tad Beck 
when he handles the ethics, and other venerable 
monuments of antiquity. It is time to demo- 
lieh the delusions of pride, and the fancies, of 
vain erudition. To what have the profou 1707 
gearches of prejudice tended, but to bewilder, | 
and display the:imbecility of reason? Mythology 
is not a figurative recital of historical events. 
The Mystagogue did not teach that Jupiter, 
Mercury; Bacchus, Mars, and the whole rabble 
of licentious deities, were only dead | mortals; 
who were subject in life to the same passions 
and infirmities with man * but, Who having 
deen on other accounts benefactors to mankind, 
fete deified from gratitude, and thus ag theat 
vices eros =: With their virtues. . A il 
HN : Koo be 
Wh a. kinds of Ea aint 
tligion of Greece. The first called popular, | 
consisted-chiefly-in:outward-forms. It presented 
to its votaries a wide but fertile field, which every 
one was at liberty to appre late; and where 
tach roamed at pleasure without 8 Dordination, 
oa ms o- operation 
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innovation, it ,. firmly , withs! 
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ent which produces: uniformity. #7 Aba ae 
et, was une and. concatenate 
5 it presented a System, 


—— of 3 corresponded to each 


ether; and far from Pemitting anne 
even on the most unessential parts. at oc 
trines. The preparations it exacted, contribut- 


ed; to, maintain its purity. It was enveloped 
in * and alen as Simi 
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> oi ihe wise of all ages, it bath 121 
been found necessary to attend to 


25100 


A of the rude and, indigent, and. to = ; 
0 political composition with error. The 
6 recks. reyered their sacred mysteries. They 
epuld not prepare for, nor assist at them, hut 
N deep attention of mind, with,great;purit 
ot heart, G and with Rent, TEVETERCE,. And, ane, 
[ Adern their crimes, ,and; they went 
0 ugh Private and public  purifications um 
bedr they could be admitted e wy 
No man, who was stained with ctimeʒ 
3 Candidate for Wing. Nexo, emp | 
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tyrant as lie was, Mastec 7e. Geld FORE "pre 
enting himself as such, after he had been the 
cause of the murder of his mother. In these 
mysteries, Says Tully, the initiated learned 'how* 
to live with joy, and to die with better hopes? 
Cum lætitia Hvedd'ratioticiny et cum spe me! 
hore moriendi,"* 1 [619 II ln . 110 49 

7 cines tojDgzs 2: F COLL 13 

The multitude is to be oven Abt © the 
ly than by reason; but the enlightened more 
by reason than by law, Hence the populace of 
the ancients were left to the vulgar interpretation 
of what was supposed best suited to their capa- 
aty; ; while the better informed were instrudted 
n the belief of objects of much higher i impor- 
unce. The aint of these ancient and venerable. | 
nysteries, 5ays the young but most learned Ana- 
charsis, 1s ; to introduce a spirit of union and 
lumanity; to purify the soul from the pollutions | 
of ignorance; to procure the aid of the divine fa- 
wur; to arrive at the knowledge and the pradtic ice 
Mitt, and the enz oyment of an innocent life; to 
look to a fortunate'death, and to have the hope | 
of an eternal Tecompence. In the course 'of their 
nitiztion; the elect were taught to believe that 
they were to occupy a chosen spot in Elysium, 
ad to . 3 Divi- 

IT nity; 

* L'Abbe Barthelemi, 
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bs fy were a evermore u N 


its horrors, and eternal On. PU PAL m, 
191392 FTE > 2115 73 * ths $1. & 78) DIO! 10 


apud Genitirſey? bets: Chrixt, * emen ü 
is said, communicated these invaluable . ties. 
sutes of wisdom and happiness to Eumelus and 
Keryx, two virtuous men, who had received het 
in the form of an unknown traveller, witli piu 
hospitaliry. Their descendants continued the mi- 
nisters and guardians of this memorable4mtitus 
tion. She conferred on our ancestors,' says Isbon - 
tes, the two most valuable presents, Winch eicher 


Practice of agriculture, which delivered us fen 


the fierce and precarious manner of lite coH.añ Wil 
tot us with wild animals ; anck the kno Wedge 0 « 
those sacred mysteries, which fortify the initiate ] 
Against the terrors of death, and inspire them Wil 1 
with the e 1 of an bappy immer- Wl « 
tality. +6 Fr 1d 41 mo #3073 281671 10 h 
OLE: 2s EEE BORG 7 oft; ai! f 
The mysteries were U as I have Sud 1 
before, to preserve the honour due to the'Su- WW 
Preme Being; and their principal 6bjeaQ/efade- WI . 
ration, under the name of universal natur ue » 
the one n 12 Whose functions a N ! 


5 renne Arund. bl tones 


nell as. attributes had been bn inte They 
taught, that the Supreme Ruler governs, all 
things, and disposes of all events; that his eyes 
behold every action, and even the most secret 
thought,*- They taught the immortality gf the 
living well here, but inspired them with the 
highest hopes respecting an hereafter. Tbę 
vulgar, says Plutarch, believe that nothing rg: 
mains after death: but we, initiated as We al 
in the sacred rites. of Bacchus, and witnesses of 
his holy ceremonies, we, know, that thers exists 
future state of eee * 
n een 6 wot; 5 Harl 
This religion of hn Geka again repeat 
it, descended to them from Scythia, and the 
eat, but was engrafted. upon afterwards from 
Egypt, Thus Lucian tells us, the great, phila- 
tpher Demanax, his friend, had the courage; ons 
day to ask the, Athenians, why they excluded 
barbarians from their mysteries, when, it as 
from the barbarians, themselves, such as the 
Thracians, they; had received. them? The fact 
and the name ſusngi puts it beyond dupute, 
lese mysteries were barbarous or foreign. Th 
word 1s; from the, eee eee [> 
Naur, res 41 locus abseqnditus., 
SS Homer 
* Chrysippus. , Warburton. 
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Greeks, gave surnames to the Gods, and" ad: 


thre" gbnerations/before the Trojan war, ie 
oorcled to have first taught the Greeks the name, 


dotnebof these very Thracians. Thiy weren 


lagi, who, were also the institutom bfotheg dick 


Mhich was inscribed the name of the. Diuinit). 


| — . 


babe asd Elisa i 2A Tort W. 
4 were those who made 'a theogony for/iths 


Juated-gheir various and specific. attributes und 
ries f wersbip.“ But He lotus was mistaken; 
for: Melampus, whom Homer bimséelf plates 


the mites; and the mysteries of Bacchus: Hiemer 
3D have already had occasion to nictꝭ yive 
the ntitle of Divine to the Pelasgi, hof Me 


versally even stiled Ou, to Signifyntheirpm! 
found knowledge in sacred things Thee 


of Dodona, had, hawever, for a Jong time: 10 
name for any but tlie Supreme Divinity? Abe 
rude ban en eee. the! tertnesj1pme 


emblem. 'T "Rs among the e 
find the Lruzeg and Ki, which first, corre 

Pomding with the Latin word pee 
Quadrangular, or generally square! pillars, aon 


The last indicatect merely symbolical cohumm, 
though in process of time they wero ohe te 
2113 26 20001814 01 TOR A001 0 ane 


ins * 


And in such bene 5 
necived. TaogO5! B 31 rn oth NS 510 
& bas bob) 501 of SEH S5 ator 


It is lamentable, to see rational beilg bow! 
to the workranchip of his Own hands; to the 
mage im brass or marble, which, had it been en! 
| dowed "with! sense and motion, should rather 
«tart. from the ipedestaly to adore » the creative 
powers of man. In miserable vulgar Paganiamg 
every thing originating in the fancy and Passi 
nnity must tbe: devised for the- giatilication d 
humour. ThE God of today will: not : do for 
to-morrow; T he eecremonies too mut be 
changed] and new nes imposed! li Short, 
during” theidatter ages of polytheism,othe 
warmed as thick with the progeny uf he dvr, us 
in the supposed periods of — 
warmed with:{the- progeny of the earth. And 
thus the dishonour of religion ww. veiledy-tind 
ane QAO: fg nd TO endIdans” 
57109: 1210} of o/ is A bags ve offs bag 
But; this was not the religion of all. Its 
not every; Roman Citholic for instance: who 
at this days forgetſul of his God, kneels at the 
thrins of a Saint: The enlightoned of l —, 
quity did not oonfound the representa ien with _ 
the: original, of look en their statues as the 
absolute 
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it ds4true armen to us Minerva as. a beautiful 
woman; but, had he meant to say, che unbe- 


terally to bei coneidered as such, he would not 


probably have given her that form, to have intro- 
duced her to Ulysses. And hence Martial Qui 


8 finxit sacros auro, vel marmore vultus, non ſe- 


cit: ille Deos. What are cherubims and 85. 


raphims, let me ask? What is Satan, and hs 


fallen host? The instances, in a, word, are nu- 
merous, of the intelligent among the ancients, 
despising the fooleries of idolatry, and prohibiting 
the use of emblematical representations of the 


Divinity. Things low and vile, says, Plutarch, 


are not proper to represent the most excellent 
beings; nor can. we: ene be figured ng 


| tellectually. . 4:31.49 H ie 


Donn 5 ; i Jil te 


We —_— deen, dat a, ſaith vie the Greeks 
vas not at all times tempered by reason, or 
guided by probability. In assuming to them- 


selves the appellation, Autocthones, the original 


inhabitants of the earth, and the med 


they boldly; had recourse to that 8 W ae 
thority, which would pes e 
and, persuadle without conviction, aud aich, 


though tecming with absurdity, would 15007 


above the comprehension of vulgar minds. Nay, 


even 


even whe iad openec 

many, and intercourse were Poet nations had 
compelled them to renounce such claims, and 
eren to admit, that instead of owing nothing, 
they were virtually indebted for almost every 
thing to barbarians. still true to their preten - 
cons, they turned themselves from tlieir foreſa · 
thers to the. Egyptians; gave to the sons of the 
Nile the post of honour, which they could no 
longer keep themselves; and complimented these; 
ther fietirious: ene wk a most extravas» 
Rut nee e . eee 

The Grocks had apathy as I Kill 4 

knowledged, an infinite deal to boast of. Com- 
pare them even with Rome, the mistress of the 
world. In the republic of letters, Rome had 
only the triumph of about a century. Greece 
hid twelve centuries, which she could call her 


own, Homer flourished before the foundation 


of Rome considerably; and St. John, surnamed 
Chrysostom, or golden mouthed, lived towards 
the conclusion of the fourth age of Christianity, 
when Rome was again plunged into barbar- 
zm. The Greeks, in truth, appear to have 
been so gifted, that, like their own Midas, what- 
erer 1 en eee aa precious; 

1 Ig 069607 3 ad * 


faction, or fix the mind in the permaneney ef 


te hater ue benen prung inte Fa? 
Gian, ei ll 17 oog vis ads za 
elf vor een + {aroiae I Ens) ub 53264934 
In the fictions of the eee, 
the moderns, we cannot, however, avoid per- 
ceiving a very extraordinary difference. The 
former dip entirely in sacred or Scientific $0urces} 
antl thence surrounded by magnificent ohjecti, 
display the bold wing, which seizes and! cnpti- 
vates the imagination.) Whereas: the. latter 
;onfined to the fairy illusions of trünstent bond | 
ceit, leaye no impression which can afford) tis; 


belief. All is, I know, by some called able” 
among the Greeks. This is not, however, the 
truth : nor can I even admit of the conclusion 
that the Ihag is as _ e as the Paradise 
Lost. „ (4-91; Ae u. Drin 822 ah. 


oi Moe Gta A oval ni gale 

See r, Deke ci a great length." 
Vet, though I acknowledge it were Absurd to 
quote the fable of the Iliad, the legends of Her- 
cules; Theseus, or Edipus, as authorities in 
matter of fact, relating to the historybf mankind; 
yet they certainly maybe cited, to ascertain the sen- 
timents and conceptions of the age in which the, 
were composed, or to characterise the geniuvot the” 
people, with whose: keclings they were blended; 
h 


7 >vgloc I 5 1 : 
A 


eren a 30 


h it not more natural to conclude chu tan 
that they are allegorical ; or what is still môrs 
preposterous, (and I seriously assure you, tha 
Iiad, in particular, has been 80 called) mystibal 
repreentations of the Hermetio phie I 
is true, the heroes are almost all made to de- 
end from divinities; as Achilles from Thetiss 
Hercules from Jupiter, & c. and all at length 
hether the offspring of sea nymphs; or fountain” 
nymphs, ar nymphs of whatever denominatien, 
er whether Grecians or Trojans, to link by the 
gencalogical chain to Satum, the son of Heaven 
and Earth, as we do to Noah, the renovator of 
our species. Looking at the origin of the Trojan 
war, like wise, ar taking it, ab o, according t 
the expression of Horabe, it must also be l 
lowed, there is a fiction palpable and gating! 
An egg and an apple are the springs. Jupiter, 
falling in love with Leda, transforms himself into 
2 Swan, and is the cause why, in Process of tithe, 
che is delivered of two eggs; From these egg 
come Helen and Pollux, and Castor and CI 
temnestra. Paris, in the Progress of the tale, 
gixes the apple to Venus; Venus in return B 
sures him of the possession of Helen; che wife 6 | 
Menelaus, the loveliest woman existing! *Jttis'? | 
and Minerva fret at the preference given b 
Vents: and x vow to be e The whole? 
. conclave 


* * . 
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rights; ; annalists abounded ; every great man 
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v berspet Hvac rc 
es treihendous. pie ind 
fall before the implacabie hatte hatrect "bf 


he ottngete ec 


| the queen of heaven, and her amazonian ally, 


Ti oy ib ultimately detroyed, 7 att I 
190 a3; Ait: HE % al rie Dag Du and 
Wü Testet is this. more thin' ab Hats fecal fac prer 
ad's with the licence of poetry ?- As A Hüttl was 
falist, Homer bas 3 reprechiel the Wl e 


. eters of the elements. a philos6p Her, be dore 
Has pers6niifice the lar in ner and give. Pr. 


to eth A figure and à forth. As u politics the « 


lle Ras Haid down the clearest rules Hor the Col. tion, 


due of the statesman, the general, and The fit bein 
Eistrate. 1 And as A poet, he has' manif&ted We | zwel 
net ustible resources, the mighty 8145p,” of-1 rt 
daring imagination, and the exquisite GrHAfHegt dent 
Which taste and elegance can scattet G0 ct fle od 
Todest” 80 bfect. But, while wWe say this f tft m A1 
Thracian, as we might of every other Scythiti porea 
or Celtic bard, We are not to con Hd Tt with t tl 
other poetical Fabrics, or to forget, Tot amp] 
that attother celebrated epic of antle ty K nt of G7 
to come under the like interptetsticn, E ian Her 
the neid. The neid js Confessedt 4 ities. of the 


When Virgil wrote, history had Ass Une ke 


wrote his own memoirs ;., whence there was 
. | u 


% 


no necessit "OY pin 9 

deason, why the Thad and the Aneid 2 = 
perly ye, te the, prune: mag ; of, 6 

5 eser Nr Pye 2-3 e Ir 416 5 (4 
It Bs been Kacki e by. a lear A 6 
and reverend writer,* that one of the essential 
prerogatives, or attributes, of a heathen diviaity, 

was the multiplication of an illegitimate te Of 

He likewise. supposes, on the authority of Dig. 
dorus Siculus, that it was the custom of, anti 
quity to call the latter heroes by the names es of 
the earlier gods. The, doctrine of trangmigra 
tion, was, he zays, the great cause of this 3 fo it 
being thought that the same soul passed zuecctt 
ively into many human bodies, when they. — 
an eminent person strongly resembling 801 
cient character, they were inclined to fancy, is 3 
old busy soul, which bad taken up its residence 
in a new habitation. 5 Nay, even the smallest cor- 
poreal resemblance was sometimes sufficient to 
et this Superstition at work. Thus, fer ex- 
ample, we read that the Hercules of Rome and 

ol Greece was not the same, ot so ancient a the 
Hercules of: Pheenicia; and that the Hercules 


of the Celts, was hot the same as the ene, 
the Scythians th 
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thay the sjmbol of the un in e Sener; 
| ing of fire; the g erhor of the | 
in starry Plendour but in 
vernal $64 of "the year, When he 

ebe, the lovely: partner of bis Bogotn OR 
cosy bt of youth.” His twelve lab 
ute merely the twelve Ane of the Loch 
The nine uses, are onthe 
year, in which man, in genial clithates} 
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Was this but the sun, ich in ext 


brilliancy of the stars, totally banishes them * 


the icht of man? Again, is it not fact, how- 


ever curious the coincidence may appear, that 
the Egyptians and Syrians, for forty days, be- 
wailed the absence and death of Osiris and 
Adonis 3, and that the Scythians, and their de- 
| scendants, i in the north of Europe, mourned the 
| absence of the sun for forty days; that his re-ap- 
pearance, as the finding of Osiris and: Adonis 
was celebrated by similar rejoicings; and that 
Isis, named in the Edda, Friga, was chan *. 


terised as in the Egyptian fable, by g 


green, black, and white, or the seasons of the 
year; for the nations of the north had Ke: Po 
annual division? Adonis also, agreeably to the 
decision of Jupiter, we know, was to pass, firzt, 
four months with Jupiter himself; next, four 


months with Venus; and then four months with 
Proserpine. Even Proserpine, we are taught to 
believe, had the sentence passed upon her, af 
spending six months upon earth, with her mo- 
ther Ceres, and six months beneath the earth, 
in the Kingdom of darkness.“ ? ͤ ̊ bln 


1 fo IS 


F 4 gy 18 1 5 50 a eee analogy 


| between the Hebrew Sampson and the Grecian 
1 Hercules 4 


* Rudbeck; : 
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Hercules? The ground of all these allegorles, 
consequently, hath, it is highly probable, been 
laid in hieroglyphical personification. Winter 
was designed under the figure of Vesta; harvest 
under that of Ceres; Diana pred | 
chace ; and the ardour of summer was repre-⸗ 
ented in the person of à vigorous youth, ra- 
diant in princely glory. * For these personages, 
indeed, in Process of time, fiction forged gene- 
alogies, and imagination embodied attributes. 
To go no farther.” What was that shield, which 
was fabricated by Vulcan for Achilles? It was 
divided into four circles; the two interior re- 
presented the heavens; the exterior represented 
the sea; and the intermediate represented the 
earth. Was this not evidently weißte för Only 4 
for the world, but the Wee in its annual 1 þro- < 


z : 4. 


gression a vicissIrudes 9 ee „ 


As che ers of Freies may be thus in- 
terpreted, so may it warrantly be supposed, ; 
that the compartments of the shield are to be 
thus interpreted. Homer, in his beautifully fi- 
gurative description, presents us with nothing 
more than a Grecian calendar, or the symbolical 
representation of the monthly occu pations of 
the Greeks. Hesiod, though not with the same 

f . my ; | 
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ability, had made a similar attempt erde Fea 
before But, what advocate for heroes and 
demi - gods, in these poetical fictions, can con- 
sistently venture to refuse to antiquity, an alle- 
gorical language appropriate to itself? What 
can they say to Jupiter, his Scales, and his golden 
chain; and to Juno, suspended between heaven 
and earth, and equally attracted to each? The 
cuckoo, whose form the king of the Gods do 
derer's sceptruv. Venus has her zone, her cat, 
and her doves. She marries Vulcan. She s 

faithless, and intrigues with Mars. Pronge« 
theus, with the aid of Minerva, creates" man. 


The Parcæ dispose of life and death! eln 


has his caverns and his winds, Cupid and Pepe 


dragon. Besides these, we have Pan; the Cy. 


clops, Æsculapius, and in short, a million of 
others. What are we to make of all these 
whimsical combinations? Are we to suppose 
Ceres a queen of Sicily; Pluto a king of Atoll 5 
and Hereules a captain of a ship? Or ate ut 


to believe, that the Gods descended literally from 


heaven to associate with mortals; that they 
built cities, and guarded the flocks andcherds.of 
rustic monarchs ; ; and that all nature teemed 

with 
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I the fable at POW AR a Wwe: bend 
more remarkable instance of astronomical and 
scientific allegory. This imaginary bird was fa- 
mous among the andients, especially among the 
Egyptians. Arabia was supposed to be her fa- 
vourite e residence. a e e 
period. She was then to rej ki where 
che was gradually to decline, and there die; and 
immediately from her ashes was to be a rege- 
neration in the city of the sun, / and on the 
altar of the God of day. Can any thing be 
more evident, than that this phœnix was the en- 
blem of a solar revolution, which recommences 
at the moment of its expiration? And in ef- 
fect, had not the Syrians a similar tale? The 
Edda tells us of a Scandinavian phœnix, who, 
after flourishing a certain number of days, retires 
into Ethiopia, where she builds her nest, Burns 
herself with her egg, and afterwards re · assuming 

her shape, bends: her course towards the north. 
These biene 1 not en e un —_— 
dent. 1 iii e 144 Ab CAT TBROM Men 
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« When I consider the Phoenix, Says the 
learned Bailly, « bending its flight t towards the 
south, and burning itself in order to its regene- 
ration, 1 cannot but immediately perceive a Solar 
revolution, and a fable, the invention of a 
northern people.” Add to this, that Ptolemy 


gives us the observations of the risin and the 


setting of certain stars, which must have been 
under the parallel of 49 degrees, and Conse 


quently i in Northern Asia ; for in that latitude 
in Europe, science at that time could have made 


ee 


but Yeu jd ff any progress. 


ehe mind r man is at all times naturally i in- 


tht i N 


a to personification ; and thus, in the infancy 


of his 1 inquirics, is very much disposed to conclude e, 
that the stars in the <thereal space, which move 
in unerring orbits, must be endued with Ute 
and must be sublime and living intelligence, 
Hence, i in accordance with the number of by 
| planets, came the number of the Gods 0 
the first order in the east. Hence u 
seven superior angels of the Persians and Chal- 
deans; the seven doors of the doctrine of Mi- 
thras, through which souls passcd to the blessed 
regions; the seven worlds of purification of the 
Hindoos; may I venture to add, the Seven tay: 
creation of the Hebrews ? And what 1s in Uni 

DIPS 4 ; | versal 
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versal Practice, the designation of the: seven 1 days 
of the week; Sunday to the sun; Monday to the 
moon; Tuesday to Mars; Wednesday to Mer- 
cury; Thursday to ] upiter; Friday to Venus; £ 
mn Wü to e | 
The names which 1 ves fled, ER 
now, are not of the highest antiquity. They 
are of a more modern date. It is worthy, how- 
ever, of remark, that their number, together 
with the numbers, twelve, fifty, and three hun- 8 
dred and sixty, were held to be peculiarly Sa- 
cred ; seven, because it signified the planets, 
and the days of the week; twelve, because At 
denoted the hours, the months, and the signs of 
the zodiac ; fifty, because it described the weeks 
into which the year of antiquity was divided; 
and three hundred and sixty, because $0 many 
were the days i in an annual period. T hus also, 
the mythological account of the seven sons of 
Rhea; the seven daughters of Astarte, and the 
Sven reeds of the syrinx of Pan; the twelve 
labours of Hercules; and the twelve amazons 
whom he killed; the fifty sons of Hercules, the 
produce of fifty sisters; the fifty daughters of 
Danaus king of Argos, called Danaides, and 
their fifty cousins, sons of Egyptus, whom they 
T4 85 married; 


* Astronomie Ants 


N the fifty — who, were alt 
slain by Theseus; the fifty black and White 
nails which | ornament the throne of Isis g the 
three hundred and sixty priests of Lybig,-who 
pour water into three hundred and sit urn; 
which they notwithstanding are never able to 
fill; and finally, the three hundred and sixty 
cubits in the circle of gold of . 


| We will here en Yau „ the 
Mensa Tsiaca, at Turin, so called, because Ibis 
Seated is the principal figure. This is one of the 
most celebrated Egyptian monuments in Italy. 
Isis, if I recolle& right, is represented with the 
horns of Apis, or the emblem of fecundity. What 
do you think have been the explanations of 
the engraving on this plate of copper ? Herwart 
supposed it to represent the properties of the 
compass; Pignorius found in it the principles of | 
Philosophy and politics; Kircher, the mysteries 
of religion; Rudbeck, a calendar; and Jablon- 
ski, the arrangement of the + Egyptians, agee- 
ably to the disposition of the Reman year. Now, 
do not say that I am more chimerical, though 
certainly less learned, than these worthy and pro- 
found antiquaries. My reasonings may not be 
correct; but I cannot think them merely founded 
on conjectural extravagance. I ee, or fancy 1 
5 


*% 


8 


\ 


xe truth, in these allegorical grounds of anti- 
quity ; and therefore, notwithstanding the fiction 
which Oobscures it, I feel neither reluctance Hor: 
hesitation in exploring my way, and endea 


to approach it as near as Ian 
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TIME buries the memory of nations. It 
is, therefore, probable, that the people we hear 
the most of, are those who last mounted upon | 

the stage, and whose little strut has scarcely had 7 


— Lo oth 4 * 
— — 


— 
— 


| 
1 
| 


i time sufficient for obliteration. - The Roman | 
l story we know much of, for it is but of recent 
3 date. But that of Etruria, whose dominion, 
if notwithstanding, extended to the Alps, on one 
| | side, and to Latium on the other, and was k 
Il bounded only by the Adriatic and Tuscan seas,“ x 
ll we are very little acquainted with. Etruria t 
5 was of great consideration, while Rome had not t 
ll an extent to boast of, so circumscribed even as f 
þ the present little republic of Santo Marino. He- 1 
rodotus tells us, the Etruscans were called Ty- P 
 Thenians by the Greeks. Sophocles calls them 5 
Tyrhenian Pelasgi. © Umbrorum gens anti- 5 
quissima n existimatur.” En: 7 1 
| . d 


Rome, 


* Livyv. f Pliny. 
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Rome, before it was burnt by the Gals," was 
merely a parcel of cottages, not excepting even 
the Regia Tedta of Romulus. That confla- 
gration, by consuming the humble huts of the 
clan, served conveniently to conceal from pos- 
terity the poverty of their origin.* For four 
hundred and seventy years, says Pliny, that is, 
to the time when Pyrrhus entered in arms into 
Italy, the houses were covered with shingles 
and deals: Scandula contectam fuisse Ro- 
mam, ad Pyrrhi usque bellum, annis 470.” 
Yer as Seneca well observes, ** Nullus an- 
gustus est locus, qui hanc tam magnarum vir- 
tutum turbam capit.“ „ 4 ad TH 


Livy, indeed, would lead one to suppose 
that the Roman i Ignorance was excesslve, to the 
rery end of the fifth century of the city, for even 
then the law was in force, for driving nails for 
the commemoration of extraordinary circum- 
stances. But, this could have been nothing 
more than an adherence'to a long established and 
popular custom. The multitude, perhaps, 
were ignorant of letters. But, it cannot be 
conceived, with Etruria on one side, and Græ- 
cia Magna on the other, both of them en- 
ightened countries, that the Patrician and the 
- Equestrian 


Florus. 
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Equestrian en could. have Been ait 1 
ed. Pythagoras had taught in Magna Grecia, 
it is probable, during the reign. of Numa; 
| though some historians place him about the 
time of the elder Brutus. Cicero is of this 
latter opinion; at the same time, however, he 
is confident. that the ancient Romans were lb 
acquainted with the sciences.* This we canno 
doubt of, that the best part of the civil, mili- 
tary, and religious institutes of the Romany 
were established during the government ol .the | 
kings; that Numa left writings, which, it is re- 
corded, were found in his tomb in the yearlof 
' - Rome 371; and that Pythagoras, certainly on 
a reforming; principle, dissimilar only in subject 
to Saint Patrick and Ulphilas, preached tothe 
good er of Crotona meer IN af | twenty 
years. 03 3611 > 7501 at li e l. 


ner i % 22870. 25 of 18115 
tl Phe Kevin are Anda by some to have 
derived their civilization and knowledge from 

the Phœnicians; and as a people, they, like the 
Romans, are called Celtic- r Others, however, 
are of opinion; that it was from the Pelasgie 
Scythians, the Etruscans derived not only theit 
rudiments of civilization, but the first princi- 
1 of sciences and N and their alphabetic 

| characters. 


. Tusa. . + Pelleutier. 
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characters. Architecture, engraving on stones, 
painting, and poetry, were known to the Etrus- 
cans; and chis, it is asserted, while Greece was 
still in an uncultivated state, and while there 
was no sort of communication, either by land 
or by sea, between the two people.. The 
Romans undoubtedly borrowed their manner of 
building, their science of divination, their pa- 

geantry of lictors, ivory chairs, and purple 
garments, f their races of the circus, and their 
theatrical exhibitions, from Etruria. The Circus 

Maximus was even dal of: Etruscan artists. 

Fe. 8 e eee to you, 
the Eugubean Tables, which are, with great 
probability, said to have been engraven 247 
| years before Hesiod. Vou remember their 
translation in the Musæum Etruscum. Nei- 
ther is it in any manner essential, to prove 
that these brass plates of Eugubean lamenta- 
tions, could not have been the first work com- 
posed by the Etruscans, then 80 evidently ac- 
quainted with letters. You may not, however, 
be informed, that this Etruscan nation of ori- 
ental culture (whose dresses, by the way, on 
their vases, hoe n nn * other 
| little 

* n | ones = 4 10 
t Diodorus Siculus. 
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ents, are perfectly: Tfldbetuhie! as 


little ornam 


are even those at Portici, which were dug our” 
of Herculaneum and Pompeia) were 80 pow-' 
erful before the times of the Romans; that they 
gave their name to the two seas of Italy. Thie 

one they called Mare Tuscum, and the other 
bore the name of one of their colonies, Hadria, 
or Mare Hadriatieum.* You cannot forget, 
that when Volsinium, now Bolsena, was taken 
from the Etruscans by the Romans, 265 years 
before Christ, no less than two thousand sta- 


tues were transported thence to Rome. E 
10 . 


| wh though Romulus was educated in the ; 


manner of the Greeks, and though the Tar. 


quins were decidedly Corinthians; yet Numa | 
Pompilius, being a Sabine and a Celt, and con- 

sequently averse to symbols, and figurative re. | 

presentations, we are to look to the Etruscauns | 


for the first material divinities that were adopte 
by the Romans. Moreover, to whom else are 
we to give the remains of the common Sewers at 


Rome, the Cloaca Maxima, which, indeed, 
is at present concealed, except in one or two. 
places, as that in the Forum Romanum, and that 
which goes into the Tiber? These, during he” 


midst of the Roman greatness, were still reckoned f 
: WS 


* Livy, | + Winkelman. 
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among the wonders of the world ;* and yet they 
are said to have been works of the elder Tarquin, 
whose territory did not extend in any direction 
above sixteen miles; and consequently, on this 
suppositian, they must have been made to ac- 
commodate a city, that was calculated chieffy 
for the reception of Wan ee and Gian 
litti. We e 4 

Rude nations sometimes execute works of 
great magnificence, as fortresses and temples, for 
the purposes of war and superstition; but sel- 
dom palaces, and still more seldom, works of 
great convenience and cleanliness, in which, for 
the most part, they are long defective. Livy 
acknowledges, that the sewers were not accom- 
modated even to the plan of Rome, as it was 
lid out in his time; they were carried across 
the streets in all directions, and passed under 
buildings of the greatest antiquity. In the 
reign of Augustus, it is said, the course of seven 
nvers was turned into these subterraneous 3 
ages. Even Agrippa, his son- in- lw, the curator 
bey petuus aquarum, and the builder of that su- 
perb aqueduct near Nismes, the Pont du Guard, 
paed with his attendants in barges from one 
end to the other of these sewers. To whon. 


then 
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| then are we to give this stupend ous. work, an · 
terior probably to the settlement of Romulus, 
if we do not to the Etruscans, or perhaps to 
some still more eariy a people? It may have 
been the remains,“ says Ferguson, « of a moe 


ancient city, on the ruins of which the follower 


of Romulus settled, as the Arabs now encamp 
on the ruins of Balbeck and n 5 


9 


We walk, a; in.this Re 2 not unfre. 


quently, as if wo walked on the ruins of another 
_ earth, and as if we were the only persons who 


had survived the wreck. Nay, we might some- 
times almost fancy we were left alone on the 


globe. Ascending the cliff, you enter a mor 


cavern, which hangs over the dashing surge. 


There you picture to your mind the instability 
of human affairs, and not unaptly compare it to 
the fluctuation of the sea, as it dashes to and 


fro beneath you. At one moment, you forget 
the rude scenes of nature, the rocks and torrents, 
and plunge into all the wide field of whirlwind 
and battle. Again, you quit the sublime, its 


trouble, horror, and distress; and serenely glide 
from the paths of blood, into the verdant bowers 
eee * * nn 


to. 


. Rouen History. | 
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to Ee 2a, 5 Phantoms of 1 nations; 
to apply the lesson, or warning, of each Page of 
history 3 and to learn to admire, perhaps to imi- 
tate, the e of a e period. 25 
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About the year of Non seven hundred and 
fiſty-one, is fixed by the vulgar computation, 
the commencement of our æra at the birth off 
Christ; an event not calculated to have an imme- 
diate influence on the transactions of states, or 
to make part in the materials of political his- 
tory, though destined to produce, in à few ages, 
a total change i in the institutions manners, and 
general character of nations. Varro, indeed, 
makes the foundation of Rome 754 years be- 
fore Christ. But, so little chronological accu- 
racy can be found! in the early history of Rome, 
that N ewton has brought it even 80 low as the 
year 627. However this may be, the city, on 
its being founded, was called Roma, from the 
Greek word Payuy, force. Is there not a tradi- 
tion, however, that some such person as Janus, 
Saturn, or Hercules Evander, had his seat of go- 
vernment on this identical site of Rome, thir- 
teen or fourteen hundred years , before our Sa- 
viour | p Janus, in particular, if I recolle& right, 
is said to have been'a chieftain of Italy, wliose 
knowledge of past things was $0 remarkable, | 
VOL, Wi" OOORR U 5 anct 
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: and whose foresight was SO > bc that he 
was . with two faces, o or a bifrons. Fo 
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No nation is 50 unfortunate, as to think iti 
inferior to the rest of the world. Few are even 
contented with the claim of equality. The 
greater part, having chosen themselves, as at 
once the judges and the models of what is ex- 
l cellent in their kind, are first in their own opi- 

| nion, and give to others consideration or emij- 
nence, so far only as they approach to their own 
condition. Onè nation is vain of the personal 
character, or of the learning of a few of its mem- 

bers; another of its policy, its wealth, its com- 
merce, its gardens, and its buildings; ; and they 

who have nothing to boast, are vain, because 
they are ignorant. The Russians, before the 
reign of Peter the Great, thought themselves 
Possessed of every national honour, and held the 
Nemei, or dumb nations, (the name which they 
bestowed on their western neighbours of Europe) 
in a proportional degree of contempt.* The 
map of the world, in China, was a square plate, 
the greater part of which was - occupied 'by the 
provinces of that great empire, leaving on its 
Skirts a few obscure corners, into which the 


| wretched remainder of mankind Was supposed 
| to 


* 
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| 
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to be driven. If you have not the use of our 


letters, nor the knowledge of our books, said a 


learned Chinese to an European missionary, what 
| literature; or what science can you have?“ 


#. 


| When the Greeks began to multiply their 


numbers in Peloponnesus, and the islands of the 
Archipelago, they sent abroad colonies; who set- 


tled on the shores of the lower Italy, and carried 
on some commerce in its ports. Out of the 
emigrants from this country, and probably out 


of the emigrants and vagabonds of all other 
countries, Romulus collected the founders of 
Rome. The mixed manners, and the mixed 
language of the Romans, proved this their com- 
pound origin, and furnish a kind of demongtra- 


tion, that this illustrious nation derived their 


blood from the Celtz, blended with foreign and 
Scythiac branches. Veresimile Barbarici etiam 
generis reliquias nonnullas e vicinis et priscis in- 
colis cum Græcis se conjunxisse.” + | 


It was a common custom for the Greeks, as 
history informs us, to have sanctuaries. Cre- 


brescebat Græcas per urbes licentia atque impu- 


nitas asyla statuendi. Temples, sanctified build- 
ings, tombs, sacred groves, all afforded protec- 
8 2 tion 


* Gemelli Carceri. + Dion. Halicar, 
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tion to every sort of crime in in 
They were open at all times, and granted shelter 
upon all occasions. They were eee e and I 
blush while I say it, what the scandalous pro- 
tections afforded by churches, and the hallowed 
residences of certain characters at Rome, are at 
this day. Romulus's asylum, however; at Rome, 3 
was still upon a more considerable scale. His 
was for the refuse of the earth; —— 
aggregate for the foundation of an empire. And 
it is somewhat singular, that it was not until the 
reign of Augustus, that Romulus's temple of 
safety, which be erected between the Tar- 
peian rock and the Capitol, and whence he 
drew his morality and his #53 mg rs | 
. e 


The gathering af . Op is like the 
physical gathering of disastrous vapours, which, 
thickening into clouds; at length generate 
' storms, and mark their course by devastation. 
Nor, 1n truth, should we, perhaps, confine our- 
selves entirely to desperate tribes. © In the 


wretched chronicles. of human ambition, tear : 


away for the moment the foul imposition ; strip 
the purple from the shoulders of the most re- 
nowned politicians, and remark their progres 
with the candour of equity, but with the energy 


= 


. 


& justice . are 82 ? Little less direfal, 

I am afraid, in their civilization, than the others 
in their barbarity. Nay, in the right: of reason, 
perhaps, more flagitiously wicked. Barbarian 
plunderers, in emerging from poverty, may find 
some apology for their excesses. But, accom- 
plished, wealthy, luxurious heroes, are nothing | 
better than magnificent murderers, and in fair- 
ness should be ranked with the west and most 
ee of their r - 


:& es may 198 the otertal dnicogd 
of man, but he must confess at the same time, 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational pro- 
_ vocation, than the vanity of conquest. In the 
commencement of society, so much was wantipg, 
that every thing was to be attempted, The 
principles of action are vigorous, and indepen- 
dent; and the object to be pursued, though ma 
nifestly unjust, is perhaps too essentially neces- 
sary to happiness, if not to existence. The grass 
never grows, as it has been. figuratively said, on 
the spot, where the horse of the man in want has 
trodden. The Romans were eternally at war. 
heir historians inform us, the Temple of Janus 
had been shut only twice, from the foundation 
of the city to the reign of Augustus. For above 
Joo years this ambitious people had been em- 
* 3 OS n | 
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Wel And Without Atera in” esta 
blishing their empire by the destruction of their 
fellow creatures. 80 wicked were even the 

- maxims of their administration, that to attain 

a doubtful object of political interest, the laws 

of nations, and the sacred rights of hospitality, | 
were inhumanly and invariably violated in * 

"or of the world. It is even, difficult for an- 

nalists, as they confess themselves, to vary the 

narrative of their erimes. When all the earth 
was laid desolate, this merciful people called it 

Peace. Thus Galgacus, « Ubt solitudinem f. 

ciunt, pacem vocant. ”+ This was called civi 

lizing the world. But, real civilization is the 
conferring knowledge and information, blended 
with humanity and virtue. Under the op- 
pressi ve aristocracy of the Romans, two-thirds 
of the human race were condemned to servitude: 
cultivated, it is true, in some instances, by FA 
ence, and polished by arts; yet, with all these ad- 
vantages, most completely miserable, as wretches 
liable at every moment to the vicious sports of 
cruelty and caprice. The brutality of the Spar- 
tans to the Helots has always, except with savages, 
been held in abomination. In Rome, a slave, chained 
at the gate of every great man's house, gave ad- 

mittance to the guests invited to the feast. 4 


* Gibbon, I Tacitus. 
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The Romans, held their individual consi- 


deration to be increased by their number 

of slaves. Hence, we read of some who pos- | 

sesxed more · than twenty thousand. The pri- 
soners taken in war were disposed of by auction. 


For a long time the privilege of life and death 


was in the master. At all times, the utmost 
severity of corporal punishment was entrusted to 


his discretion, and the evidence of the slave 


was on no account to be admitted against the 
lord. In one part of the Roman story, we are 
even told, the Romans had brought themselves 


to that pitch of madness, that they conceived 
that they could ensure the favour of the Gods, 


by the adulatory shedding of their own blood, 
for a long and prosperous life of the prince. At 


least in this manner certain inscriptions have been 
interpreted : ** Devotus numini mextnjique 


Sik 120 N. M. . 


The origin of ables a lad, is . 


derived from the horrible custom of immolating 
the captives of war at the tombs of those who 


had been slain in battle. The ghosts of the 
dead were supposed to be rendered propitious by 
human blood. This was to appease the manes. 


The Romans borrowed it: Romani a Tyrrhenis 
morem hunc acceperunt.” The Greeks had 


„„ the 
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the Same 8 custom; but, that the 

cruelty might be less shocking, they; instead of 
an unmeaning sacrifice, made their captives 8 
fight and destroy each other. Moris erat in 


0 * 


sepulchris, virorum fortium captivos necari, 


quod postquam crudele visum est, Placuit gla- 


diatores ante sepulchra dimicare, qui à busti 
cineribus, bustuarii dicti.““ The celebrated 


Junius Brutus, was the first Roman who ren- 
dered this ferocious honour to the ashes of his 


father, in the year of the city 490. D. I. 


Brutus, munus gladiatorium in defuncti patris 
memoriam edidit primus.“ The custom after- - 


wards became common. Individuals, in their 


wills, left orders, that these ae olds 
Should be exhibited. 


23 


At first, it was usual to murder slaves in 
cool blood; and thence the transition to the 


splendid shows of voluntary combats. Not 
only were the people treated with these combats 


by the great and opulent, but the very priests 
had their Judi pontificales, and their Judi acer: 


dotales. The victims previously swore to fight 
till death; or on failure to suffer death in the 
most excruciating torments. Dreadful woun 


or exhausted e were never sulficient to 
— 1 


» Servius, | - 
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are the hiſs. of +. db Thorns. 
not permitted to grant his adyersary's life, witn - 
out the leave and approbation of the multitude. 
The holding up of the fingers by the spectators 
in a particular manner was sufficient. The gla- 
diators well knew it; and no sooner did theß 
perceive that it Sentenced death, than they 1 imme - 
diately presented their throats to receive the last 
stroke from their antagonists. Sometimes the 
conquerors were made to plunge their hands into 

the bloody gap whence life had issued, lest the 
blow should not have been deep enough. 3 
well informed writer even goes farther. © Nam 
cum in gladiatoris occisi vulnus, manum mi- 
isset, ad caput sibi detersit. DO. 


These dreadful games lasted near six e 
years among the Romans; and horrible indeed 
itis to think of them. Yet, if any thing could 
give satisfaction in the recollection, it would be, 
that the Arena, so called from its being covered 
with sand for the absorption of the blood, was 
sometimes covered with not only knights, but 
Senators, armed as secutores, with their sword and 
buckler, to keep off the net of their opponents, 
the retiarii. Nero i is said, at one show, to have 
cxhibited r hundred Senators, and six hun- 
| a | - 

rn > 67 


„ 1 ran . 


* 


who were selected for wild beasts. And b 
barbarous usage also, we are told, came from 
the Greeks, *« Hunc ludum crudelem Atheni- 

| enses primum ad civitatis suæ produxere -ul- 
turam, justitis permittente divind,”* 


_ dred Knights,” The ed were another At 


* 


I do not mean to accuse the Romans of more 
cruelty than the Greeks; the Greeks than the 
Pheenicians ; or the Phœnicians than the Jews. 
The whole world of antiquity, was à tissue of 
blood and devastation. From the historical 
books of the Old Testament, we see, that 
Pavid gathered all the people together; and 
went to Rabbah, and fought against it, and tobk 
it. And he brougbt forth the people that were 
therein, and put them under saws, and under 
harrows of iron, and made them pass through 
the brick kiln: and thus did he unto all the 
cities of the children of Ammon.” 4 The 
Saturn, or as he is stiled in Scripture, the 
Moloch of the Carthaginians, is sufficient to 
evince the Carthaginian ch aracter. To this san- 
guinary Divinity children were cacrificed. They 
were burnt in a fiery furnace, or in a bla 
image of the Divinity. Mothers claimed it as a 
merit, and as part of their _ to view the 
nt spectacle 
T. Cassiodorus. N + Samuel xii. | 
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2 with dry eyes, and Wee so much 
as a sigh; for if a tear or a ob escaped, the 


Sacrifice was less acceptable to the God, and 


all the effects were irrecoverably lost.“ This 
strength of mind, or rather this unnatural bar- 
barity, was carried to such excess, that mothers 
would endeavour, even with kisses and embraces, 
to drown and stifle the cries of their little helpless 
babes; Blanditus et osculis comprimebant va- 
gitum, ne flebilis hostia immolaretur.. T. Two 
hundred innocents of the first families 1 in Car- 
thage, says Diodorus SicFulus <« were n 
into the e in one morning.“ 


* 
» 


Ca : The authority of a father, and a master of a 
family, is such, says Aristotle, © that in what- 
ever manner he may conduct himself, he cannot 
commit any act, in which he is not justified, 
towards his slave and his child. What humane 
morality this for the prince of philosophers ! f 
Among the Romans, cruelty and brutality were 
50 predominant, that we are assailed by them in 
every page of their history. Anthony, having or- 
dered Cicero to be beheaded, and the head to 
be brought to him, viewed it with savage plea- 
sure. His wife, Fulvia, laid hold of it, struck 
it on the face, uttered * bitter execrations, 

and 


Plutarch. wy Minut. Felix, f Grotius. 
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and Sinks hd Kb her koow, cre 
out the one. as pierced. it wth a art 


| 11 al 8 1 contests, aka mas- 


acres, and what horror! Behold Sylla, cooly 
Proscribing thousands and ten thousands: Ma- 
rius, on the other hand, dealing out merciles 
retaliation: Spoletum, Interamnæ, Florentia, 
Sulmo, Præneste, Nola, Volaterræ, all by one 
order of Sylla, razed to the ground, and the in- 
habitants extirpated : the Samnites, to a man, 
nassacred or banished; even their descendants, 
5 yet unborn, deprived for ever of the privilege 
of arriving at office or distinction. Thus, as 
Sallust expresses it, manifeſting himself the 
first of the human race, Who ever prepared 
Punishment for those not yet in existence, and 
fixed legal incapacity on the child in the mo · 
ther's womb.'* Observe Lucullus in Spain, At 
the siege of a city, the besieged. represented by 
their most vencrable citizens, repair to his camp 
with olive branches, and comply with his terms, 
by paying him an hundred talents of silver, giv- 
ing him hostages, and admitting two thousand 
of his men as a garrison. . How is the Roman 
faith preserved? The gates are opened by the 
garrison to the whole army; and the inhabitants 


are butchered, withdutt ditintion of age or sex. 
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Twenty thousand Ppersons, credulous from a prin- | 


ciple of honour, are left dead upon the spot; 
while Lucullus, enriched with spoils, exultingly 
looks forward to a triumph. Seroctius Galba, 
another Roman general, in the province of Lu- 
sitania, issues an order of indiscriminate murder 
against che whole People. Read Appian's his- 


tory of the civil wars: it exhibits a matchless 


scene of massacres, proscriptions, and forfeitures; 


the leaders sacrificing their best friends, for liberty 


to wallow in the blood of their enemies; as if 
human Slaughter were the ruling passion of man. 
Eren during the reign of the great Constantine in 


- 


Gaul, which seems to have been the most inno- 


cent and virtuous, period of his life, after a signal. 


victory over the Franks and Alemanni, several of 


their princes were exposed, by his order, to the 
wid beasts in the amphitheatre at Treves, and 


the people seemed to enjoy the spectacle, with- 


out discovering in it any thing repugnant to the 


ls of nations or of humanity.* A great num- 


ber of the Gallic youth were likewise pines to 
the szme cruel and ignominious death. 


If we thus consider the Romans impartially, 


much of our admiration of them must abate. 


When we contemplate them, for instance, with- 


* Eutropius. | + Panegyr, Veter. 
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in 4 own walls, wha As we see but the dag: 
. gerous convulsions of an ae | licy ? 
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N kingdoms, to un are e in reality « 
besides abhorrence and indignation? „ 
mean, as applicable to their national e 

As individuals, I pay the highest venerfition't 
many that rose up among them. Whol 1s there 
but must respect the Academic Cicero, 
Cato, the Epicurean Horace, the Pythagorean 

Ovid, and the Platonic Virgil? At the same 
| time it is unquestionably true; that the false no- 

tions they had embraced concerning the glory of 

; their country, taught them to subdue every af. 
fection of humanity, and extinguish every dic- 

tate of justice, which e that dextruſtive 


1 


In was once in u England ue Pt ara to 
Cromwell, that all the records in the Tower of 
London should be burnt, that all memory of 
| © things passed should be effaced; and that the 
whole system of life should commence again. 
It would be well, perhaps, on similar grounds, 
for the Roman reputation, could such a disposi- 
tion be made of many of the annals of the Ro- 
man empire. At least, as they often made gods 


of their bodily diseases, « Romani pro diis, habu- 
| Wy. „ 


cnt sacra bali Rubiginem, Pallorens; and 


* 


brem, * so it might be conducive to their repu- 


tation, could their barbarity, avarice, and injus- 


tice, be transfused into divine intelligencies, by 


whom they might be exonerated from the ach 
lible e e their Se! Fo 5 


Do not accuse me uf 6 3 out- 


rageously severe on the Roman character. The 


deductions I draw are from indisputable data. 


Every. chapter, every page, I had almost said 


every word in their history, is a speaking monu- 


ment of their atrocities. Will you condemn 
me, then, for not bowing to what T cannot 


honestly but abhor; Homo sum, humani nil 
a me alienum puto.“ . Who can with one hand 


stab his neighbour, or wantonly murder a whole | 
people, and yet with the other dress an altar to 
the goddess of mercy, concord or peace? When 


we would brand an enemy, says Liutprandus, 
with the most disgraceful and contumelious ap- 


pellation, we call him a Roman; Hoc solo, 


id est Romani nomine, quicquid timidatis, quic- 
quid avaritiæ, quicquid luxuriz, quicquid men- 
dacii, immo quicquid vitiorum est comprehen- 


dentes.“ This reals indeed, be an Wi ed 5 
Sd 3-1 tion; ; 
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„Lactantius. + Tiras, 
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5 en of The Salons of Augustus almost Wl 
Passed the most enlarged conception we can 
form. It contained within itself, and in an en- 


tire and obedient condition, what had been the 


extensive e 03 pires; and what has nn in mo 
dern times, upon the revival of natic 8, become 
th aer urea no . comiderable e and 


had estates in the most opposite cornets of tlie 
earth; half a county in Britain, a province in 
Cilicia, x a ee in France, a Tittle kingdom 


- 7 Af ele, 


Vet, e as it may appeat? er my AY 


ms — state of the imperial forces i in Avgus- 
2 | a 
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5 tus's tim, of the e caval r 


x navy; be most liberal computation will not al- 

i low us to fix the entire establishment by sea and 
f land at more than four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men: a military power which, however 


t 
: formidable it may seem, was- equalled by a mo- 


narch of the last century, Louis XIV. whose 
kingdom was confined within a single province 
of the Roman empire. * And what, ns is 
still more 'orthy of remark, the Roman world, 
in 1390, was contracted to a corner of Thrace, 
between the Propontis and the Black Sea, about 
fifty miles in length and thirty miles in breadth; 
and in the very spot, whence the Scythiac Pelas- 
gians, upwards of two thousand years before, had 
descended to instruct and enlighten both Gre« 
cians and Romans, as well as the other western 
inhabitants oy the earth. 
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amonę nations a [king of 3 
ous return to obscurity. Reverses of fortune are 
the common materials of history. The progress 
of Societies to what we call the heights of na- 
tional greatness, is not more natural, than their 
eakness is unavoidable. And thus 
the images of youth and of old age. have been ap- 
VOL. v. > plied 
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plied to eemplify the succerive con iti 


nations. Communities, like men, have been | 


| Suppoxed.to have a period of life, and a leng h 


| Shattered by use; and to be cut, when the des- 
tined æra is come, in order to make way fora 
renewal of the emblem in those who may arise 


in succession. Carthage being so much older 


than Rome, says Polybius, „had felt her 
cay so much the sooner; but Rome "ny TIE: 
aa m the Seeds % ee 0 400F (ed, 


n 1 Tie 


The i image, ind rae . is « appoxite; ; and the hi 


tory of mankind renders the application famili | 
But the real case of nations, and tl at. of it — i 
dual, is different. The human e has 

general course: it has in every individual a frail 
contexture, and limited duration; it is worn hy 


exercise, and exhausted by a repetition of; its 


functions. But in society, whose eonstituent 
members are renewed in every generation, and 
which hence seems to enjoy perpetual youth, 
and accummulating advantages, we cannot, by 
any parity of reason, expect to find imb ol 
_— wth mere PR length of dap. Yi 
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ich is Spun. by the fates in one pat 
uniform and strong, in another weakened and 
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mighty fabric, that the military ardour, FE 
kindled "nn brand that had filled the world with 
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is che tie, by which government. 


4s upheld. - The dispositions of the moral, are 
sometimes operated upon even by those of the 
physical world. An acrimonious humour, fall 


ing on the single fibre of one man, may loosen or 


disperse the happiness or the misery of nations. 


Thus observes an historian, & speaking of tyranny: 


« A being of the nature of man, endowed with 


the same faculties, but with a longer measure of 


existence, would cast down a smile of pity and 


contempt on the crimes and follies of human 
ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, to grasp at 
a DAI * e u ee ; 


The most Walt ee duenne, in some Fatal 
moment, may dread the reason, or the caprice' 


of his slaves. Nor can it be otherwise than gra- 


tifying, to observe the triumph even of rebelon 
over the despotism that has disdained to listen to 
the prayers of the oppresed. * Though what is 
gained in extent is supposed to be lost in security, 
and though the Roman empire itself sometimes 


recerved its master from its most barbarous ex- 


tremities, and from the nurseries of brutality 
ad ignorance; soch was the conszsteney of this 
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its flames, took my ente; before. 1 it | bras 
entirely e e 
8 che declining age af the empire, 40 LR 
nd perpetual tranſitions from the cottage to the 
throne, and from the throne to the grave, 
| might, indeed, have been capable of amusing 
the unfeeling philosopher., But, the man Who 
loved his fellow creatures, could not have re- 
mained indifferent amidſt the general calamities 
of his.species. The election of these preca- 
rious emperors, their power and their death, 
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were equally destructive to their subjects and i 
adherents. The day of their inauguration, yas 
| very generally the last day of their hap- 
piness. They were imprisoned in the palace; 
and to use a lively expression of Sidonius, | N 
[ after passing a ſleepless night, they sighed, that c 
they had attained the summit of their wishes ſh 
I _and aspited only to descend from their dan- 1 
il Ek elevation, eee e e 7 
e eee period :of the fall 6b che Ro- Nl _ 
man empire, may be justly dated "from the on 
reign of Valens, A. D. 376. About. '8eventy on 
years before that period, Africa and Britain, 5 


__the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile, furniſhed 


"their OPTI EG in the N of Dio- 
cletian 


wy WT 


* 8. 
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cletian and d Nianimian. And i in the eyes of; pos- 


terity, this triumph must be remarkable, for 


it was the last Rome ever beheld. Soon after 
this, the emperors ceased to vanquish, and 


Rome ceased to be. the capital of the empire. 
The conquerors of the conquerors of the world, 


rushed in from various provinces in Germany, 
which had never been subdued by the Romans; 
as well as from those vast countries which 1 have 
already mentioned, in the north of Europe, and 
north-west of Aſia, and which are now occu- 
pied by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the 
subjects of the Ruſſian empire, and the Tat- | 
tin“ 75" PET 
In the last days of Pope Eugenius the Fourth, 
two of his servants, the learned Poggius and a 
friend, ascended the Capitoline Hill, repoged 
themselves among the ruins of columns and 
temples, and viewed from that commanding 
pot, the wide and various prospect of desola- 
tion. The place, and the object, gave ample 


scope for moralizing on the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, which spares neither man, nor the proud- 


est of his works, which buries empires and 


cities in a co nmon grave. & a The Peckacle of 
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« the NY how is it Gillen, how changed, 


e obelisks, the colossal statues, the 


Rr * - a 
WE e 2 ve RNS 0 


& how defaced! Cast your eyes on the Palatine 
ce Hill, and seek among the shape less and enor- 
ce mous fragments, the marble 1 the 


« Nero's palace. The vacant space, is ls 


e interrupted by gardens and ruins. The pub. 
ec lic and private edifices, that were founded for 


« eternity, lie prostrate, naked, and broken, 
te like the limbs of a mighty giant; 'abd the 


ee ruin is the more visible, from the $tupendous 


6e relics that have 1 yr 1 cuties of time 
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'THE. calm succeeds the storm. F 2 many | 
years before, and for many years subsequent to 
the birth of Augustus Cæsar, the turbulency of 
faction caused the blood of the whole Roman 
world to flow, in an unremitting stream. No 
corner of the globe, was free from massacre. 
Murder stalked abroad, and dealt her blows 
in the face of day. Nor did Augustus's acces- 
sion to power, at first, put a stop to the cala- 
mity. On the gcontrary, even friends became 
proscribed with foes, and one common grave 
received them both. Towards the close of his 
reign, indeed, the enormities of Octavius, were 
certainly forgotten in the public blessings that 
were derived from Augustus. And hence, one 
would wish, if it were possible, to separate the 
one character from the other. To Augustus 


succeeded a disgraceful line. The game off 


human desolation was continued, —and of all 
5. LY | period: 


1 
1 
1 1 
{oY 
vx 
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periods in the etlifhſtois history of mat 50. 
"haps'this was the most dreadful. "How wretch- 


_ "edly then do we impose upon ourselves! How 


unaccountably are we taught to cherish à sort of 
hallowed veneration for an æra, which teems 
with little more, than what the best minds must 
hold in abhortence; which Scarcely ſhews any 
thing but what ſhocking excesses miglit possibly 
be produced from the rer vice, supported 


by the greatest authority. Observe even the 


\ Hheral minded, the heroic Julius Cæsar; with 
Row much indifference does he relate, that he 
put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, 
Who had yielded to his mercy ; that he laboured 
to exti rpate the whole nation of the Eburones; 
and chat forty thousand persons were mussacred 


dicht Bourges. by the just revenge of __ ee 


ho ed neither « sex nor age re Fi one ab 


18 ug 8 „ 50 . 57'S ty 38 e e S 


Fo + Cidtie would d with to throw @ veil over the 
Hing of an illustrious character; büt delibe- 
krately perpetrated crimes have no claim to pal- 


lation. In those days of tempest, however, 


Vaan the Romans ce trode down and de votied 


the kingdoms from their mighty strength, f a 


dan of e nee Lark 8 eee neg- 


or yin; 1-442 Jeted 


Dor) m1 DiIEor9g> 1 3; Hitt 995 elf 87 
#* Gibbon. 4 Daniel. 
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- of the east, which, mild and gentle 


indeed in its commencement, Was soon o 
enlarge its circle, and after the struggle of a fem 
ages, ultimately to embrace the most consider- 


able, and the most enlightened portion of the 


buman ace, But, Jet jus for 4 moment ct 
our eyes on the religious state of, the empire of 


Roe, at or e just een, period. 15 


: * f 4.+ . + 
#; M5 Wh FT? art 


The. l en 05 Fe Jews, who 


borderaih pen i African provinces of Rome, 


was deeply tinctured with superstition. De- 
e Wrong fen ed of, * 
: nations} heyy are Mars as ves 
those moral propensities which improve the heart. 
This unhappy. bias was greatly increased hy the 


doctrine of the Pharisees, which reduced the 


prejudices of their countrymen into a regular 
system of superstition. By vain. traditions, they 


added to the load of pageantry. By a vague in- 


e of the law, they loosened the social 
e. Nor were the good purposes of community, 


. of religion, less undermined by the Saddu- 


cees, who free in their enquiries, were no, less 
bold and impious in their attack. Nen, with 
such dispositions, were necessarily intole- 


rant. They even had it in command from God, 


as 
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: pete as an en een 0 . 


ot the n and this owns 4 
who delighted in stately temples, expensive sa- 
erifices, pompous ceremonies, magnificent fes- 
_ tivals, with all the other circumstances and shew 
of splendor; I fear, little more is to be said, 
than that if they did at all, they did but nega- 
desire of future amendment. To do justice, 
| to love mercy, and to walk humbly before God, 
are acceptable services, which made ho part in 
the general system of heathen religion. Pagan 
principles were plants of a rank soil, in which 
every vice, that power nourishes in the great, 
or oppreſſion engenders in the mein hrived, 
Ys eee Wee e 

| 43656 188 

We are 0 abused, * we ave to th: 
; the ancients were 'tolerant, and Dee rs 
every species of intercommunity 
What their mythology was in 8 we have - 
seen. What it was in practice, is of a very dll. 
ferent complexion. I will not teaze you with 


quotations z ee eee me, when 


347 
J assure e you, ne 1 could. readily furniah you © 
with a volume, and all closing with the dismal 
sounds of intolerance and persecution. One 
motive of Alexander the Great, ſor instance, 
when in a drunken frolic he rushed from the 
banquet, to set fire to the palace af Persepe 

was to retaliate the sacrilegious injuries com- 
mitted by the Persians in Greece, of which he 
7 ointed generalissimo. Cambyses, a pre- 
decexsor of Mente, bn cruel war LEY 
to honing religion of Egypt. Strabo visited 
the awful and stupendous ruins. They even 
still remain, to * the nn mich: en 
ene e eee i 


17 


The dodrine af 8 Avi Pong wag to. 
admit no gods but their ewn.. Antiochus Epi- 
bited the adoration of foreign deities. 5 This 
gave occasion to the war, in which Judas Mac- 
ben and. his gn tons hen 
bloody han The Egyptians af inces- 
santly among themselves for the superior excel- | 
nnn u Their mutual antipa- 

NT * 
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12 12 as 1 ee 
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thy; has belt ell Geseribed vy tie Poet 
Where, says Timocles, are the Egyptians, who 
do not punish those, who behave impiously to- 


wards the gods? The baser the materials of 
| the Divinity however, the greater was the de. | 


votion Which was > Paid vie, 


71. 
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By "Sitpe," was 1 Kits, by" * hi 'viſh 
court of Areopagus, for blasphemously affirm- 


ing the statue of Minerva, in the citadel, to be 


no divinity, but the workmanship of Phidias.y 
For the Numen of the deity, was supposed Li 


5 enter, and reside in the holy fabrication 
ever, after the dedication had been made. And 


hence the imaginary animation of all the 


and the universal eagerness, to have a Seat rar 


the i images of some divinity. Protagoras 


ophist, was expelled his country, for a ate : 


insinuated i in one of his writings, in theſe words, 
ce whether there be gods or not, I have nothing 


to « offer. ” ＋ Prodicus, the master of Socrates, 


was put to death, for having taught in his school, 


= doctrines heterodox to the eſtablished way of think- - 


ing. Alcibiades and Æſchylus were nearly de- 


stroyed by religious bigotry and rage. Socrates 


Wh sufered 3 and B lato n dissembled bis 
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„Juvenal. + Diog, Laert. Cicero. 
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opinion on the subject of Diyi m e 
fall under the lash of the Aregpagites, Atisto- 
tle was forced to, fly his GOUnFERR dan toned 

TEE U. *2bo0g uch zin 
| m he Egyptian superstition,. i F indeed, "ond its 
way into Rome; but, was there always, loo] ed 


upon with abhorrence: {IT he temples « of Isis and 
Serapis were frequently demolished. Many 


lives were sacrificed to root it out. Fo zorrunately, 5 


71 


however, every! ching was not destroyed; at the 
| same tin N 
idols. You recollect the temples at  Puzzoli and 


\ * M4 Fl if 


open, would be magnificent. About a century | 


after the conqueſt of Britain, the emperor Clau- 
dius also ordered the total abolition of ;t the 
Druidical religion, * # Tiberius, sometime be⸗ 


fore him, had put it under Severe. | Testrain 


and had actually forbidden aby Roman to be 


oem 


instructed in its rites. « He had gone so far as to 


| persecute it with as pious fanaticism, as the . 
Julian alterwards did Chrisianity. | 
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on this zubzec, however, T am afraid Vi may 


occasion obscurity by anticipation. And, there- . 


+ e 


fore, it may! be better to o proceed it in a more re 15 
I 12 
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e, with the unhappy, priests, altars and 


Pompeia. * T he former. of which, i if entirely] laid 
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2 undoubted it is, that che finest en often 


than to puck their hoatlities into any Liddy. duar- 15 ; 


ter. It is not at any time assalled, you will 


perceive; like any common foe; and why? * 


simply, because it has been long in poſſession 
of the field, and is aged and reſpectable. Is 


influence has extended far; it has made its way 


even among barbarous nations; it has incorpo- 
rated itself with the first principles of public 
and domestie happiness; its authority has bern 


submitted to by tyrants; it has been revered 


by the wise, embraced by the virtuous,” and 


Supported by the learned. Here to root up - 
and destroy, is not a conquest over ah indivi- 
dual, a Province, or a nation; it is over the 


greatest part of the generations and Kingdoms 
of the earth; over laws and establishments; 


over sense and science; over reason a n 4 


A en wr worthy of ambition! } 152039467 
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That men, Whose e hay been 
enlightened by all the aids of human abiliry; ; 
who are compelled by the utmost (exertion. of 
their reason, to admit as an irrefragable truth, 
what perplexes the first principles of all reason- 


ing, the eternal existence of an uncaused 


Med F 


75 
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ligion, as Chhri tl A 
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being; * know chatchey cannot give a full AC 
count of an one phenomenon / from 
the rotation eee of che universe, 
to the germination. of a blade of grass, without 
having recourse to him, as the primary incom- 
prehensible cause; and who, from seeing him 
every where, have, by a strange fatality (con- 
verting an excess of evidence into a principle of 
disbelief) at times doubted, concerning his exist · 
ence any where, and made the very universe 
their god;“ that men such as chese, should have 


ventured to deny possibilities, though not de- 
demonstratively eſtabliſhed, is an e eg 
not easily eee ee e 

1 OS 5 FOITTOUGGD 
b 10 be 1 dank 80 e res. 
ity,” Should have ever met 
with opposition. Every tongue, it might mo- 
destly and fondly have been been presumed, 
would be charmed inte 


riod : ce 


direction, so powerful in its influence, and so 
manifestly conducive: to human felicity ! which 


makes life more charming, and death less terri- 


ble! one would imagine it altogether introfiinin,. | 
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silence, and every pen 
suspended from abusing a system, so wise in its 
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ficial ſhould find any enemies. But, ben ae 
those, who would have us live indepe Þ 
precepts; who would have — none 
of its energies; and who would have us le 
EE: consolation from its 35 mises.“ 


1 Till allow-you, dat ey Irie than 
have leaned to more than particular erpdeln: 
at their eren in 80 nn is 0 more 
of him, dae wy happy been torn i N 


is not r a traitor, a' thief: a 
nan assassin. Nor is eee as Has be 


— — . pre — 
— —— wth. 


in that species of ran hich _ ion ei 
ploys to inflame the languid bigotry of fanath- 
cigm. There have been r as 5 morally ho- 


E » Prone nod, baſs of pi nn. 
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wish to ei 


time endeavour to be the destoyers of 800 


Who, but a reprobate or a ben michies- 
ous for mishief; mike. ak t eite 


However Sener m in remote 
and mysterious questions, a few of the chosen 


band of free- thinking philosophers have, it must 
be conſessed, been of some use to their fellow - 
tures, by she wing them; on some occasions, 


why they-should: employ their reason, and by 


diffusing the sacred NET of freedom-and 
the blessings of toleration. Those shocks 


which disperse the, clouds of i ignorance -are at all 
ility; and candid enquirers, may be 
well compared to colonies from - poliſhed-counts | 


times of u 


tries, reforming the inſtitutions of ruder tribes. 
Vet, it is not to be denied, that though even an 


Atheiſt may be a good man, albeim 0H 


must be a 1 monster. e eee 
A Na d even abe 5 
certainly adheres to some characters. And 
therefore, it i is as illiberal i in the advocates f 
feligion, to attribute 
Deist to irvine infidelity; as it is in the 
Deists, to refer the faith of _ Christian to 
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lebten mankind, and at the ag 0 


the scepticism of every 
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1 neither corhprehend, nor estimate. The avow- | 
(ff al, however, of  sentiments, hostile to the | 
if venerated religion and political constitu - | 
Aon of one's country; and the attempt to excite | 
j commotion in the breasts of the multitude, where. ˖ 
i! it cannot be expected to lie inactive, quietly. 0 

1 awaiting the event of literary discussion; are 
4 more; perhaps, than a conscientiously disposed 
man would feel Ae e Justified i in, en n 
che malt; of e Ae ee hs MF 


I hee is, „ a 3 her 60 
knowledge. He, who never doubts, never ex- 
amines. He who never EXAMINES, discovers no- | 
ching. He, who discovers nothing, is blind, or 
at least relatively in the dark, and will remain so. 
But, what species of doubt is that which teach - 
es me, that the gospel is not to be depended 
upon; that the best moral system in the world 
has no authority; that the brigheſt examples, are 
ſhadows; that I am not accountable. to God for 
my conduct, have no necessity of pardon for 
my sins, nor prospect of reward for my virtues; 
that Providence is a dream, and heaven a fable? 
Tſe" ts indeed, reason to Gout: enen 
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these things, . 
to disturb the minds of other men. No man has 
a right of speaking, any more than of acting, ac 
cording to the full freedom of his thoughts. is 
The freedom belongs to him as a rational crea- 

ture; he lies 1 gs NN nen amn 

aun EH er ORD | Soar | 


The faſhion of pint among iſh er 


mans, says Gibbon, was communicated from the 


philosopher to the man of pleasure or business; 
from the noble to the plebeian, and from the 
master to the menial slave. On public occa- 
ions, the philosophical part of mankind, af- 


gious institutions of their country; but their 


zecret contempt penetrated through the thin and 
aukward disguise; and even the people, when 
they discovered that their deities were rejected 
and derided by those, whose rank and under- 
Standing they had been accustomed to reverence, 
were filled with: doubts and apprehensions, con- 
cerning the truth of those doctrines, to which 
they had be fore yielded the most implicit belief 
The decline of ancient prejudi , left \ a very nu - 
merous portion of human kind in a painful andi 
comfortless situation. A state of soepticism and 
pence me” amuse a few. inquisitive minds; 
8 * 2 8 98 but, 
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but, the practice of superstition is 80 cong yeni 
to the multitude, that if they are foreibh 
= "= awakened, wer Ms I _= _ ou cer 
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hr vision ee eee le: 


| Ste, ong con 
| this matter, in whit Same Point of view = 
pressed it even in more forcible language. ü 
de, The present age, says he, contrary-to'the 
C practisè of their ancestors, manifest much in- 
e discretion, if not an absolute want ofgoodscht, | 
cc jn endeavouring to efface religious: ideas from i 
the people; in encouraging mankind; to des. | 
cc pise the sacred institutions of their=country; 
c and in wresting, from headstrong lice 
d ness, the only curb capable: of checking e. 
te pravity. “ Now if such was the case during 
the ages of mythological extrayagancy, what ar 
we, (even liberality and charity leading the 
way) to say to the oppugners of inoffensive Chris- 
tianity? Is he only the philos ho 


and virtuous enough, to endeavour, wh — 
converts to his 0 „to ensnare the tes 
ness eie e of his «fellow: Ss 
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Prof neness of Sentiment is no proof of fn 


ness of mind; nor is wantonness of pee 5 


2 mark of elegance of manners. What pain 
must be excited in virtuous and pious minds, 


when they find those pages, which profes- to in- 


struct and delight, sullied by repeated sentences, 


anddeseriptions, which cannot but call forth asigh 


on; and raise a : blushon the 


cheek ofmedexyman candour!* Can free-thinkers 


be so vain as seriously to believe, that, them 
elves, and a few of their confraternity excepted, all 
hristian world have been, still are, 
and evermore must continue ignorant, absurd, 
superstitious, and contemptuously enthusi- 


astic; that, the most learned men, have been 


mad, and all the most amiabiy ee das- 
der ee — 75 CT | 


The 8 rar religion, is comething like « the 
destroyer of Diana's sanctuary. His disrespect 
to scripture springs from an a at singularity, 
a desire of becoming conspicuous. He boldly, 
no matter how sacrilegiously, resolves like Eros- 


"204 | _ tratus, 


5 4 of Gibbon. 


' tratus, to eb Gre: tothe — e and te 
talked of! I thought, I beheld a fly, says an in- 
structive writer,“ upon one of the pillars of St. 
Paul's, and it straight came into my head, that this 
same fly, was a free-thinker. For it nee some 
comprehension in the eye of the spe , to 
take in at one view, the various parts of the 
building, i in order to observe their symmetr 
and design. But, to the fly, whose prospect was 
confined to a little part of one of the stones of a 
little pillar, the joint beauty of the whole, 
or the distinct use of its parts, were invi- 
sible, and nothing could appear but small ine. 
| qualities in the surſace of the hewn stone, which 
in the view of the insect, seemed 580 many d | 

| formed rocks and precipices. The thoughts 
a free-thinker are employed on certain minute 
| particularities of religion, the difficulty of a Sin- 
gle text, or the unaccountableness of some step 
of Providence, or point of doctrine, to his tir 
row faculties, without comprehending the scop 
and design of Christianity; the perfection” to 
which it raises human nature; the light it has 
ſhed abroad upon the world; and the close con. 
nexion it has, as well with the good of public 
e as with that of, individuals, e my | 
' 8 
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This is not like the true bieten her wh; 1 4 


amines thoroughly before he believes, and thinks 


before he acts; and who consequently, when he 
is determined, cannot fail of having integrity in 
his Pune and candour in his conduct. The 
philosopher does not seek alone for absurd 
ity, or r the appearance- of it, in Scripture 5 now 
laying hold of the letter of the text; and now 
of a forced interpretation. Neo arbitrary construe- 
tion passes in. his mind for knowledge, He 


does not admit those circumſtances to establish 


decision, which fairly considered ought only to 
create doubt; nor, -on the contrary; every glit- 
tering apparition, - that is pointed out in the vast 
wild W 0 to OT oy an i 
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It t is Fr unprecuming am 3-03 cemper, | 


which examines in such a manner as to shew, 


that while it refuses submission to the author 
of man, as if it were that of God; it is careful 
not to reject. the authority of God, as if it were 


only that of man. And this temper, undoubt- 


edly, 1 do not hesitate to own, does much 


more service to Christianity, than that Which re- 


solves all. Into authority, and builds agus] 
8 OS ee © 


3 8 faith, instead Ko buil in * its . in g 
religion. To believe that Jesus was the Mes- 

siah, is said indeed by some, to be the essence 
of faith; but, to observe the laws of morality, 
I. must ee believe, to. be , essence of 
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Bu, iow he sorry to „ ery A 0 in erb | 
tao reason. For experience. shews us, that men, , 
ho have held that they were not to consult rea · 

son in the affairs of religion, however, appa- 
reatly, contradicting common sense, aud the 


have. been, led, i into 8 such strange ien — — A 
travagant practices, that considerate men have. 
been lost in amazement · at their folly. Credo, 
| quia impossibile est, is surely a mad sally ofzeabꝰ 
No, on such an occasion, rather exert your fr. 
culties, to the utmost; and claim your right, 
"I the noble boldness and. independence of; a. 

Prefer being, as a mere individual in a 
free owe even 0 en over a multitude o 
Slaves iti NE 1 Ld 


| It is Cmflreible t to a good man, to Say ® 
cel 1 am born in the bosom of Christianity, 


SIL et 


latest breath In mean to draw. i in, [the religion, of, | 
my fathers, . and to believe as much as it yl 
sible for man to believe, who has neither had a, 
communication with the Divinity, nor been wit= 
ness to the performance of a miracle. It is not 
every man, Ik now. who can nicely separate the 
corruptions of religion from religion itself, nor 
justly apportion the degrees of credit due to the 
diversities of evidence. But, I am not from, | 
this, rashly to conclude, that all revealed reli- 
gion is a cheat, and that it is supported by na 
better testimony, and is no more worthy of af 
tention, than the prodigies of Pagan story, OD, 
* rricking; wonders of shameless | eee, 


| 1 ak man 1 d de like the: . 
les, of the Cameleon, from the; proximity of, 
every passing object. Simulation, and dissimu- N 
lation, and all the nice shades and delicate ra- | 
dations of passive and active deceit, have inju⸗ 
red him in the tenderest points. They have re- 1 
laxed the general nerve of virtue, and have given 
a fatal taint to his soundest morals. For, though 
the evil propensities of nature, and the bewitch- 
ing allurements of pleasure, will too often Seduce. | 
even men of the best dispositions, into devious. 
paths, yet we e Shall og that few vil be incura- 
bly 
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l Bip wicked; without the inter: FI 
ü l Principle, which knows how to justif th | 
; | and confirm evil conduct, 8 Nee sanction of 
i | Sage e 5 3 1 e 


| W hy en ; *e men of nk by _ 10 N 
prostitute your abilities? Why exert such fer- 
veney of zeal in the promotion of scepticism in 
theory, and of immorality i in Practice ? Are you 
Well assured, you study your own interest, your | 
own reputation, and what must be almost of - 
equal concern to you, the welfare of your fel | 
low creatures, when you rear the standard of in- 
credulity, and shake the wholesome bonds of $0- ä 
ciety and religion? Uncertainty, is a bitter com- 
panion of the heavy and painful hours of life. 
How deeply then is it to be regretted, that the | 
rich presents, with which you have been gifted 
by the God of nature, should be Squaridered in 
the decoration of the paths of misery! Surely 
you would not de Signedly labor for opprobiatns 
nor spend your days, in laying up posthumou 
disgrace! Yet, let me ask you, what besides 5 
has been the fate of the culpable preachers of in- 
fidelity, your predecessors, who as meteors have 5 
cast a momentary but mischie vous Sen, and 
then have N * 8 
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dead e ar: —— iy piety. an ; 
virtue, a lustre is thrown even upon their ordi 
nary language. But, this is not the case, with 
writers of a contrary tendency. T he true honor 
of man, is placed, not in what merely commands 
external respect, but what commands the respect 
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of the heart; what raises one to acknowledged 1 


eminence above others of the same species: what | 
always creates esteem, and in its highest degree, 
produces veneration. There is a wide distinc- 
tion between fame and true honour. The former 
is a loud and noisy applause: the latter, a more 
silent and internal homage. Fame floats on the 

breath of the multitude: honour rests on the 


judgment of the thinking. Fame may give 


praise, while it witholds esteem: true honour 7 
implies esteem mingled with respect. The one 


regards particular distingutſhed talents; the other FE 


looks up to the whole character. Hence, a man 
may be famous, and yet not honoured. - We 
may envy his abilities; we may wish to rival 

them; but, we should not on any account chuse | 
to be classed with him who possesses them.“ 
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ä a be their hans. eee Quintiu 
Curtius, that the Persians always conceiveds 
Jaciog and invincible: contempt of a man, who 
had violated the laws of gecrecy;; for they thought 
that, however he might be difficient in the qua- 
lities requisite to actuab excellence, the negative 
virtues at leaſt, were always in his power; and 
though he might not be able to speule wellz it 
was still easy for him not to speak at all. Might 
not this convey. a hint of wholesome import to 
many of the heedless characters of che present 
hour, who frail and unsound in the extreme, are 
still most injurious from the unſortunate bias of 


their ideas, as ow as from their incapacity of | 
am; M 2 1 | 94 OS e : 
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A What mustwe e ee eee 
ple who are so inflated with vanity, as to think 
their very errors respectable, and thatthe merit of 
their abilities as writers, is more than sufficient 
to atone, for their want of propriety as philoso- 

| phers ? But, their frankness, they would have 
you believe, is a pledge of their sincerity ; and 
a proof of the superiority of their cause. That 
they are in their own estimation, as infallible as 
the Pope, though they are certainly less charitable, 
1s what I will Truly e for they ful- 

4718 minate 


— to choke: 3 ved ee ere 

en promulgated. With a Sovereign contempt 

the opinions of others, it is very evident, 
they have no diffidence respecting their -own. 
As if perched upon some superior eminence, or 
moving in an higher orb, surro with 
8 purer light, and taking in a more gap: | 
pect, they look dawn, not with pity, but with 
disdain, on the whole body of mankind, | 
Slaves of dulness and ignorance, who drudge in 
feculance, or who rove at n Ine" 
un ee 
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Trey are, 22 betet, . ar at 
from necessity. If so, indeed, and it has been 
ordained that they should utter their injurious sys- 
tems; ĩt must be like wise admitted; their recom- 
pense has likewise: been ordained. « You should | 
c not chastise me,” said the servant to the Stoic; 
and consequently fatalist, Zeno, it was des- 
cc tined I should steal: 4 Weng __ it was des- 

« tined like wise, you shou d, re- 

plied his master. Men of det — | 
should then consider; that the wisest and best 
men in all ages of the world, have” been those 


. 


. "mis and to the hyst tights they had of he di. 
vine nature.  Pythagoras's first rule directs - 
his dene to worship the gods, as it is or- 
ained by law. Socrates, in his last moments, 
desires his friends to offer a cock to Esculapius; 
and evidently out of deference to the established 
worship of his country. Aristotle, to clear his 
reputation of intentionally acting contraxyites _ 
Mos nt rea Ron's itiated; . 
us, ** prince, e hs LY set e E 
pattern of perfection, when he found his death * 
proaching, offered sacrifices on the mountains to 
the Perſian Jupiter and the Sun, according ap" 2 
the customs of the Persians. Nay, even the 
Epicureans, and atomical philosophers, shewed 
a consideration in this particular; „ 
being of a God was entirely repugnar 
schemes of natural philosophy, they conte 
themselves with the denial of a Providence: 
Serting, at the same time, the existence of gods 
in general; because, they would not ſhock the 
anner and Vale religion of 
ne 2a00k buitgul 
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to the ec? appearance of a sprig of co; Abi : 


while the ear. is empty, holds up its head proud- * 


ly, but, as soon as it is filled with grain, bends 


modestly down, and would withdraw itself wy” 


observation, were it not for its utility to man- 
kind, Do modern free-thinkers exhibit a por- 


trait so fair? Or do they not rather shine as the 


tawdry jay in borrowed feathers ? They are, 1 
am afraid it will be found, but common echoes, 
and even in their n FN 9 1 1 
alien . | | | Mon 


1 


In . ange ages of ci various 14 5 
Pagan writers of ability declaimed against the 
religion and the sect of Chriſt. They exerted 


their beſt faculties against the establiſhmerit of * 


doctrines! which struck at the excesses of man: 
and by reason and argument endeavoured to anni- 
hilate, what was doomed to overcome the most „ 


desperate opposition. Celsus, the Fpicurean ; 3 


and the Platonists, Porphyry, Jamblicus, and 
Proclus, were of the number. Whatever was i 


subtile, whatever was alluring, whatever was e- 
ductive, was brilliantly displayed by these contro- 
versialists. Nothing in short, could have with- 
stood their attacks, but the unshakeable solidity 


of truth, e ane his nen work” 
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11 the productions of Rterature be estimate 
er utility, the most elevated place an 
writers ought no doubt to by 1 
torian. T * ceverity of truth 
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that meme but a ſhort time! 


and columns ſtill ſe wer thian edlifices. Then 


_ origipalic As Writings, are chus durable — 
fore, and may pass from age te agen how careful: | 
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alwayslsee a prominent philanthropy : hei without Alt 


says Lord Monboddo,; admire much E 9 


ledge of divine and human things, continuts is 169 
1p, ar gs write well of the affairs of men; 


ere N 


„ — 0 117 105 
e eee leaves to mankind . Moſt other Arn 


Statues cam last hut a ſew years edifices, fewer; 


are expressed in moulde ring materials. Bu 
book m be multiplied to wat eee 
please and still the copy be as vnluableras 


should an author be of commitring, any thing o | 
the world, that may corrupt pos terity, ur HO 
son the minds of men wich impiety and error: ; 
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Tnahwobamaton of the; father of thistorjighlave 
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disguise delights in the success iof the egagdgiagds'| 
grie ves at their misfortunes;  Buty: there ish a,j 
another trait in his character; NID > 


religions historianꝭ showing his firny behef ops © 
only that there is a God, bur that his 'pravidence | 
directs the events of human liſe as Wen un e. | 
operations of nature. He who has notthisknow® © 
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Approbation, it must be allowed on all hand? 


is to be with ⸗heidꝭ i in proportion as an author is 


discovered to disseminate injurious, nene 


and irreligious notions Any endeavour to if 
the ties of religious du 


pious prindiples ur Page implanted in every gel?” 


cultivated mind and an act of hostihty, against 


the general interests of society. 1 15 
been eszential to historical decotum, fora writer 
to support the character o the friend to virtue 5% -. 
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1 attached to clerieal authority. 
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bopes Ini chis life, ny life itself, cher chan 
violate any one of the precepts of 


that goßpel, 
which from the testimony of inspired-teacher:, 


they, eonceir ed mn reuson to be- 


lieves It is 


8e to a care less Ob- 
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their faults, may seem to cast a shade on the 


faith which they EE and may really in- 
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ect the minds of che young and f cette; | 
a ee ee en ger, #religiony' pon 
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me it may, for ought you or any person else 
can A; to Nas ene g e 1 ; 
545 Wap neee cu wit tis 

- immotilities:of prieſts; and the ambition of pre- 
lates: with the absurd of synods and 
- councik;; with the ridiculous ductrimes, ich 
vyvisionary enthusiasts or interested churchmen, 
buaye sanctified with the nan of Christie, | 
a display of ingenuity} or erudition upon such 
- - ubjeRs,-unless.carefully managed, is oſtenties 
misplaced since it excites almost ĩm every per- 
son, an unavoidable suspicion of the purity of 
the source, whence such polluted streams ebuld 
have been derived. Great attention, theteſote, 
Should: always be paid, not to represent the 
vices, or the indiseretions of the individua as 
- originating in the principles of his religion. 
The vretched calendars of bigotry;;1every!i one | 
is acquainted with. But, the mild tenets of 
Christianity, are surely neither »contemptible, 
nor injurious. Even the text of Moses (andi it 
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merit, would: certainly be cencitiedotoinrevpett, 
as being, even suppe erroneouſfyñ Hooked 
n of the best System, That 
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ve of to excite the gratitude of theipiotis, 
a thabwwhickk) has- been offe@ted by the establish- 
ment of Christianity. The page of history; dis- 
plays f us vakious instances, in which con- 
ledge ahe authority of one ighrty oe reign, 
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and to yield. 4 reluctant and temporarynsubmis- : 


sion toſthe. terror of his arins. It alſo Prest tes 


with examples of philosophers who have dis- 
deminased discoveries of eience, and ratiphit 


ms of ethics within the! narro circle f 


kbeir iges But, to simpliſy the leading 
principles of social and“ religious obligation, to 
harmonize them into ohe eomprehensive- Plan, 
0 accommotlate them to the capacity of every 
individual, and t to e ee, them by the gentle 

arts 
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Poor Father l. yet has it never. ,ogqurred..zo 
hien, how many, characters of che, dgepezt 
science; how many, characters of, the mo 
intrepid courage, and of the Sweqtgstt affahi- 
liry and. kindest demeanor, there, have, beep 
| who, have not only Practised, „but, have 
openly gloried in cherishing the, sublime 
principles. of Christianity? From the, proper 
pride which. every good man must A 
consciousness of his .own. character, f from What 
a man owes to himself; let me then ask, if it 
wauld be preferable to be rather classed with: che 
exowds,: who sacrifice to mistaken vanity than 
with the immortal verre, g adjates 
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kropy,”* pride, ah arbgating self Ccöncelt, 
and nothing else, are the main spfings of infids. 
lity : the voluptuary becomes a free thinks; 
the misanthropist, an Atheist; and the man wa 
real”  abthities, - the vicious vender of 8 
ularity. A prostitution of "the eme | 
perth even though oceavidfied by want; ds in 
all civili⁊ect cutries, and according to the Jaws 
of all s6tibties, Condemned. But Is not such Af 
unfe  abprefſioh, cottparitively" guilds, ' | 
when considered 'with the proſtitution, Whith 
sacrifices at the shrine of infidelity,” the effects 
of learning, the gifts of genius; and even the 
character an very atrribiites'of IF @/0122009 
| „ eac68 O81 30 Adem 03 ,wo REM 6 
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and the manners of scriptural antiqlity,; db 
into the more admired accounts of modern 
voyages and examine its influence over ths 
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derstand by the words natural reason, naturale vi 
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internal: natural sentiment ? Especiallyvchen l b 
. towhatthe high prieſt of infidelity itnwelfBoyls 
: tays, in &a moment of extreme condescension 
I raisem est une princige de! destruttion /G 
non d edification. Elle n'eſt propre qua former 
des doutes à droite, & a gauche, pour @rerniett | 
les disputes à faire connoĩtre a Hhomme sc 
teẽnẽbres & son impuissance, & la ne 
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We have a revel * . nature, we = 


told; ; and this natural revelation produces a 

series of sensitive and intuitive knowledge, from 

the firſt principles to the laſt conclusions. The 

system of things that are, and the phænomena of 

nature, Are: the first Principles ; ; and reason, a real 
v1 ation, Jeads us from one necessary 


truth to pre: i through the whole course of 


these demonstrations. In all these cases, we 
know; we do not believe: * they are the tables 
of the law, which are as it were hung up in the 
works'of Gods anck arg made obi/ious'ts theidkehe 


of man; that he may keep them constanthy in 


his view, and depart as little as possible, in the 


midst;; of H many infirmities, and so many 


temptatiens. beat „N if ei HM Jud 
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remorse to sin 
he has satisfaction to virtue: but the m 
the virtues of one state of society ate 1 


| admitted, that the light of reasen hall 
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the mental chastisfment he has therited;/1 We 
may hide guilt from the world; "we cannot c 
dbenl at from ourselves. And hence it hs, cliat in 
wrning over those stories in tke annals f man: 
bein sdme of which we have alteachy notleed, 
we experience that enthusiasm, Which mabers u 
feel a brotherly affection for the worthy nic i. 
event, Who have suffered! while we enterate 
and loarh the most pompous wickedness! it all 
; its glory unc succes , 210t349d3 uE ln 
NRBAV0? S640, to 29024 ad amiod* at vols. 
There ib a sbtt f genealogy of KW, zayb BY. 
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-by eonsent; and tlils union by concert, the öff. 
ation of civil Mus.  Erroncous ons, fr d, 
erde ef Philosophers, and treasqhable aatitutes 
vf legiſlators; are fte def ivd from! the print. 
Pes ol nature and may be traced! uf te the. 
Phet fouritaim hawever; witence the fowl, 
Was! pure : i rde stream has grow foot ir ts 
0 derade, through witch it hes passed here been | 
infected with human passions, Wannen 
and human ne . 
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; established firs, |that the. rules of — are 
condly; ae eee ee dec 12 | 
ture alone, But, these points, are in my.19pr 
prehension, fur from being 8 reer nnrbR | 
imagined. One nation ſor instance, 1— 
self obliged hy nature, to provide — 
its children with, the greatest cenderness. An- 
ther; thinks it vnregsonable to hring pe 

infants, and therefore exposes themuas ggen-as | 
they are born. The people of one country, 
— er een Fete dixes gf ir 
— dose of another, b etnies 
death, when. they are become! inſirm and. decre- 
pid. Numpberless contradictory rules also might 


be added wich, respect ro the. most imgoma᷑ 


points af; moral; duty, not only among panieu- 
Har,pergpng. but between, public communities; 
but these, re uffici 
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making due allowandes for difference of contitus = 
tion and complexion, affected with greater or 
lers degrees of love for virtue, and aversich to 
Vviee j nay we often lind some even fond /f virt, 


Rigktesk kelish pra ere ceflektg bon it hen 
over, not with remorse, but wich pleasure, ibs 
Wing "ts the” lessons that Have Beem giveh 8 
Hayy, the examples they haveô followed, tlie 
Eee they have kept, and che course. of lift 
FREF! have been gecustomed tos Ie i 
wol ai i e dw n my id ti ni. 8 
oνν̃νð purpose then is all the labour of H. 
Aruckion ; the toilsome turning over of codevand 
Anstitdtes, the two tables of Moves,athe« wi a 2 
rabbles of the! Romans, or the ulti S ordi- 
f othe wise and e ee 
— written / in the Hart- All 
ien rules of equity and good laws, chat have any 
vfiere been cnacted; or obtained intthe w, 
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If nature, however, were the ionly;,channeh, 
through Ni ch God intended to convey;theghy 
zolotthy- neermeryknovledgeiot himself, and all 
; duties, its voice would A 
to speak u little louder, and more int 
all men, and all capacities, chan we find it 2 
It would have: been so plain, that thete, c 
have been no controversy about it. Hunger 
thirst, fear, love, and other natural propensitiss. 
are uni versally Strong and: axident in h black 
as in the white, in the Turk as in the Jew, 
Were religious and moral obligations also no- 
titied toy u by our Maker, only dthrengh che 
gat of mature, they too would by natures On 


should think be universally evident and ingan 
testable. et; we find, chat the profoundest 


unassistedt men, in all ages, have differed widely 
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But wert they not miserably bewildered incall 
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centrated i in our imaginations, and acquire e 


. from concentration, as the rays of light. collected 


in the focus of a lens. It is the property. how: 


erer we fanciſul ideas to e each other, 


E e The objects, which bend. to 
the gratification of the senses, are on, the con; 


trary extretnely' confined, when, compared, t 
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active, and e time, in magnitude, | 
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£ | MISCELLANIES in Verse and whos; many ot 1 


which never beſore published. By Mr. Pratt. 


An Abstra# of the Contents of th the Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. Sympathy, a Poem; Tears of Genius, a 
Poem; the Art of Rising on the Stage, a Poem, in 


Three Cantos; Poems from the Annual Register; - | 


| Poetical Pieces from Liberal Opinions; An Epistle 

to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales; Epitaphs; Ballad 
Poems from Emma Corbett; Songs; Prologues and 

Epilogues; Translations from the Latin of Sanasarius, 


Dr. Lowth, &c Vol. II. Prize Poems, written for 


the Vase at Bath Easton Villa; Theron, a Tale; Mis- 
cellaneous Verses; the School for Vanity, a Comedy 
In Five Acts, never before printed. —Vol. III. con- 


tains Twenty-two Moral Tales.---Vol. IV. Moral 


Tales continued; also Fifteen Essays on various ne | 
jets. - 4 Vols. 148. sewed. | 
2. Landscapes in Verse, taken in Spring. Adorned 
with Two Vignettes, finely engraved. By Mr. Pratt. 
A new Edition, Price 28. d. 
3. Emma Corbett, gth Edition, by Mr. Pratt. 68. wed: 
4. The Works of the Rev. L. Sterne. 1 Edition, 
complete in 10 Volt 27 26 
's. A Tour to Ermenonville, containing bende an Ac- 95 
count of the Palace, Gardens and Curiosities of Chan- 
tilly, and of the Marquis de Girardin's beautiful Seat 
of Ermenonville) a particular Description of the 
Tomb of J. J. Rousseau. With Anecdotes, never 
before published, of that celebrated and Singular Man. | 
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120 6. Gra Tales, New Edition ; 28, Gd. 1 e 
7. Moral Tales, New Edition; 28. 000. 
8. Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, requisite to SR: 5 ny 

termine the Judgment of a Coroner, and of Courts 8 
of Law, in Cases of Divorce, Rape, Murder, &c. To s EU, < 0 
which are added, Directions for preserviuß the Publig* | 8 
Health. Price 28. 6d. sewed. 2 5 5 
9. Short Directions for the Mag: of. Tofants, | 
by T. Mantel, Surgeon and Practitioner in . 
wifry; 28. 5 „ 
2 M. Madan's New and Literal Translation (Sin 2 
Notes) of Juvenal and n 2 Vols. 8yo. 42. 5 
in Boards, _ 5 
. Galatea, a Pastoral; and Sir Romances, By the 
Chevalier Florian. 2 Vols. gs. sewed. 
12. An Essay on the Constitution of "FEY with 
an Appendix, containing Preliminary Articles pre- 
sented by the Barons, and agreed to by King John;  - 
also, Magna Charta entire, and a very curious Trial —_ 
preserved i in the Year Books, Price 28. Gd. 3 
Ie e. advertisement is prefixed i to the above | 
| It es egy that the reputation of, A Pamphlet „ 
« survives the particular occasion which suggested it. 

The following tract was first published in 1765, and 
« went through two editions. After an interval of near 
10 twenty eight years, and when all the copies of the 

„ two former editions had been long sold off, it 1 
« been called for with a degree of earnestness which 
4 geldom attends the appearance of even a new work. 

=. « The publisher has, therefore, thought it his duty to 
| « yield to the numerous applications that have been 
« made to him to give a third edition of it, and from 

e the interesting nature of the subject, and the * 
« character of the repu ted Author, he-conceives that in- 
« re-printing it at the present time, he is rendering a 
« gea80nable and essential service to the Public. Au- 
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